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This Issue in Brief 


Enlightened Sentences Through Improved 
Technique.—Judge Irving R. Kaufman of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, and district court judge for 12 years, sum- 
marizes recent sentencing statutes which give the 
judiciary new freedom to develop improved sen- 
tencing techniques. In Judge Kaufman’s words, 
they promise “that at last we are approaching 
this complex problem (of sentencing) in an en- 
lightened manner.” He discusses the purpose of 
sentencing, reminds us that a prisoner is a person, 
emphasizes the significance of supervised release, 
suggests when to use probation, and reviews the 
new statutory provisions for observation and 
study prior to sentence. He also comments on the 
indeterminate sentence provisions of the new 
legislation, the so-called “split sentence,” and the 
appellate review of sentences. 

We Know More About Crime Prevention and 
Control Than We Put Into Practice.—Social sci- 
entists speak of a social lag—the failure of social 
institutions and attitudes to keep abreast of the 
social technology relating to human behavior. 
Chairman Thomas J. Dodd of the U. S. Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency declares that in our efforts to prevent and 
control delinquency and crime we are decades be- 
hind the accumulated knowledge of the social 
sciences dealing with delinquent and criminal be- 
havior. The practitioner and the scientist must 
get together, the Senator enunciates, if we are to 
cope with the problem. The community has a 
responsibility to help, he concludes, for crime 
grows in communities where young people are 
neglected. 

Thirty Years’ Work With Problem Children.— 
For 31 years Edward H. Stullken directed Chi- 


cago’s Montefiore Special School for socially 
maladjusted children. Because of his intimate 
acquaintance with problems relating to delin- 
quency and his first-hand knowledge of ways of 
dealing with problem children, we have asked Mr. 
Stullken to tell us what three decades of experience 
have revealed to him. Of special interest are his 
basic principles for dealing with problem children. 
We consider his article ‘‘must” reading for all 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Operating a Psychiatric Clinic in a Juvenile 
Court.—The basic goals of the psychiatric and the 
legal professions not only differ, but are also in 
conflict, according to Psychologist Albert W. 
Silver of the Wayne County Juvenile Court at 
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Detroit. The legal profession, he points out, evalu- 
ates and renders judgments, whereas the psychi- 
atric profession, in its efforts to encourage the 
free flow of self-expression and to understand the 
person, is nonjudgmental. Dr. Silver recommends 
a reorganization of the juvenile court structure 
so that its psychiatric clinic will assume the intake 
function for the entire court. He discusses the 
advantages of such a plan and describes the pro- 
cedures for making it feasible. 

Indeterminate and Determinate Time in the 
Treatment of the Adolescent Delinquent.—‘Only 
your behavior will determine when you are ready 
to be returned to the community. In other words, 
you make your own time.” This has been the 
underlying philosophy of the indeterminate period 
of time in an institution for delinquent youth. But 
time can be overly punishing, observes Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Crain, psychological consultant for the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, and may 
aggravate the very thing it seeks to irradicate. 
Dr. Crain believes we need a careful reappraisal of 
the utilization of time as a disciplinary and reha- 
bilitative measure and a re-examination of the 
theoretical speculations that the extension of time 
serves the needs of the offender. 

The Period of Probation—Excessively long 
periods of probation appear to have little value, 
states C. Alexander Rheiner, chief probation offi- 
cer for the United States District Court at 
Newark, New Jersey. He contends that the aver- 
age probationer can derive maximum benefit from 
a probation period of 2 years or less. Beyond the 
2-year period the law of diminishing returns takes 
over. Mr. Rheiner is a strong supporter of early 
discharges. They not only are an incentive to do 
well on probation, but also help to reduce caseloads. 


Supervision: An Opportunity for Rehabilita- 
tion—Leon J. Sims, federal probation officer at 
Atlanta, Georgia, gives us some realistic principles 
to apply in our rehabilitative efforts. They are a 
restatement of time-tested guidelines and will be 
helpful to all probation and parole officers in their 
counseling relationships. 

Postcommitment Family Counseling—Precom- 
mitment counseling and prerelease preparation 
are relatively recent innovations in correctional 
work. Now probation officers are emphasizing the 
significance of postcommitment counseling for the 


family of the committed offender. At the time of 
sentence considerable weight is given to the 
defendant’s family relationships, and then the 
family is forgotten, almost completely, until the 
offender is about to be released from prison. Car] 
S. Selsky, federal probation officer in Washington, 
D. C., relates some of the problems faced by the 
family and what probation officers can do to assist 
it during the incarceration of the offender. 


Parole Supervision and Self-Determination— 
The key to the rehabilitation of thé parolee lies in 
his ability to make sound decisions. Consequently, 
parole should have as its ultimate objective the 
preparation of the parolee to cope with the every- 
day problems of life after the period of parole 
terminates. Louis Zeitoun, executive secretary of 
the John Howard Society at Ottawa, Canada, 
suggests how the parolee is helped to achieve this 
objective. 


The Anticriminal Society: Synanon.—Synanon 


is derived from the slip of the tongue of a confused 


addict trying to say seminar. It has been adopted 
as the name of an anticriminal community because 
it is anew word describing a new phenomenon for 
helping addicts and criminals to find it no longer 
necessary to use drugs and commit crimes. Crimi- 
nologist Lewis Yablonsky of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, prominently active in 
the Synanon movement, tells us about the pro- 
gram. He and other criminologists regard it as 
the most significant break-through in criminology 
in the past half-century. 


The Helping Process in a Hospital for Narcotic 
Addicts.—Hospitalized addicts, 
Arthur K. Berliner, chief clinical social worker 
at the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at 
Fort Worth, Texas, frequently resist efforts to 
help them. They distrust authority and may attrib- 
ute their problems to external causes. Engaging 


them in treatment is further complicated when [ 


staff workers feel pessimistic about them and 
guard against being “conned” by persons re- 
garded as manipulators. The helping effort, Mr. 
Berliner avers, requires a feeling of optimism 
regarding a patient’s capacity to change and an 
awareness of the real and potential strengths he 
possesses. Planning must involve the patient’s 
participation which makes him a partner in treat- 
ment. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an ps Ro by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 


may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Enlightened Sentences Through 
Improved Technique’ 


By IRVING R. KAUFMAN 
Judge, United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 


discussing sentencing problems and pro- 

cedures. For many of us this Institute 
presents a second opportunity to engage in collec- 
tive thought on a subject of great importance to 
the judiciary and to the public. For our new 
brethren on the bench, the Institute can serve an 
additional function; it can demonstrate the bene- 
fits which may be derived from group considera- 
tion of a problem which they, as trial judges, 
must face alone time and again throughout their 
judicial careers. When we adjourn this afternoon 
Iam confident that we all will have a better idea 
of the nature of the sentencing problem and of 
the breadth of the procedures available to the 
judge to cope with it. 

In order to avoid raising false expectations 
which cannot possibly be satisfied, I feel compelled 
to state at the outset what may appear to be the 
obvious—that, as yet, there are no thoroughly 
satisfactory answers to the problems raised by 
criminal sentencing; no comprehensive solutions. 
Indeed, I doubt that a perfect solution will ever be 
devised. Nevertheless, I believe you will discover 
from our review of recent sentencing develop- 
ments that real progress is being made. If we 
have not achieved utopia, recent procedural re- 
forms ave cause for pride, and do suggest that we 
may be optimistic that the future will bring even 
greater accomplishment. 

My own assignment in these proceedings relates 
in particular to the procedural reforms brought 
about by several relatively new sentencing stat- 
utes. However, in order to lend some perspective 
to our discussion of these statutes, I should like to 
dwell briefly upon some of the more general ques- 
tions raised by the use of prison confinement to 
enforce our criminal laws. 


W: MEET HERE TODAY for the purpose of 


Purpose of Sentencing 


It is axiomatic that the primary purpose of 
sentencing is the prevention of future crimes— 


* Remarks delivered at the Second Circuit Sentencing Institute, New 
York City, May 5, 1962. 

1 Correspondence with James V. Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 


future crime by the offender before the court, and 
future crime by others. It is customary to de- 
scribe the function of the sentencing judge as one 
of weighing, on the one hand, considerations 
arising from the need to protect society and on 
the other, our desire not to impose any greater 
punishment upon an offender than is reasonably 
necessary to secure that protection. Of course, 
when I speak of “protecting” society, I use that 
term in its broad sense—encompassing long range 
goals as well as immediate ones; blending notions 
of justice with concepts of mercy. 

At one time, in the not too distant past, severity 
of punishment was viewed principally as flowing 
directly from and solely dependent upon the grav- 
ity of the criminal act committed. In more modern 
days, however, attention has been focused increas- 
ingly upon the offender and less upon the crime. 
Statistics have told us that a shocking number of 
our citizens will at some time come before judges 
to be sentenced for crimes. Furthermore, it is 
estimated that about 30 percent of those who 
leave our federal penal institutions again break 
the law and are once more confined within 5 years 
from their release.1 Obviously, if this recidivism 
could be drastically reduced, there would be a 
dramatic improvement in the whole enforcement 
picture. 

Increased concern with the “human aspect” of 
law enforcement has fostered a heightened aware- 
ness of the necessity and desirability of viewing 
each offender as an individual. Students in many 
fields of academic endeavor and writers experi- 
enced in criminal problems began to emphasize the 
fact that the offender was a man with sensations, 
fears, and motivations essentially not so different 
from those present in other members of the popu- 
lation. This led to a realization that the criminal 
tendencies of some offenders might be changed 
through proper treatment—treatment conceived 
in terms much broader than notions of Pavlovian 
conditioning, i.e., reward and punishment. 

A recent manifestation of this concept and the 
increasing distrust in the effectiveness of severe 
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punishment as a deterrent to crime? can be found 
in a bill, approved by the Criminal Law Com- 
mittee of the Judicial Conference, which would 
dispense with the much criticized mandatory sen- 
tences now required in narcotics convictions in 
cases involving dope addicts. And the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency is in the pro- 
cess of drafting a Model Sentencing Act which is 
in very large part premised on recognition of the 
particular defendant’s problems.‘ 


A Prisoner Is a Person 

With this increased awareness of the “individ- 
ual” in the sentencing problem also came a prolif- 
eration of behavioral studies. Systematic analyses 
of human reactions in sociological terms were 
undertaken in earnest, and the behavioral tenden- 
cies discovered were expressed in statistics which 
increased the possibility of further experimenta- 
tion. These studies have been extremely useful, 
and the statistics have been invaluable in helping 
us to understand the problems of asocial behavior. 
Of course, statistics by themselves afford limited 
help in the specific problem of sentencing partic- 
ular persons. As judges we deal with individuals, 
not statistical averages. The danger of statistics 
is that they may mislead a judge into dealing with 
a specific human being as if he were a composite 
type, instead of a unique individual. Statistics 
tend to group disparate elements and to average 
out differences, giving an illusory picture of simi- 
larity. For us, each case is and perforce must be 
different if we are to carry out our judicial func- 
tions justly. 

Nevertheless, the realization that a prisoner is 
a person who probably can be treated scientif- 
ically and, in many cases, changed for his own 
good and for the good of society, has become the 
basic premise of our sentencing techniques. 

Note that I say that such treatment can be 
effected in “many cases,” and that I do not say 
that it can be utilized successfully in all cases. 
Some offenders cannot be changed, either because 
of limitations in our knowledge of human behav- 
ior, or because of limitations in our correctional 
facilities. Therefore, although federal prisons are 
now “correctional” institutions in the true sense 
of the word, they are still used in many instances 
to isolate chronically dangerous individuals from 
society precisely because they cannot be helped. 


2 As early as 1769 Blackstone questioned whether harsher punish- 
ment always diminishes the prevalence of crime. See 4 Blackstone, 
Commentaries 10. 

3 Sen. 2619, 87th Cong., 1 Sess. (1961). 

4 See NCCD News, November 1961, p. 4, published by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency 
320 U.S. 264, 272 (1948). 
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Supervised Release 


In addition to this incarceration of the so-called 
“incurably” dangerous offender, and confinement 
of other offenders largely for rehabilitation pur. 
poses, we have what many judges consider to be 
the most important instrument of sentencing. | 
refer to supervised release—probation and parole, 
The use of probation is, as the Supreme Court 
has stated, “to provide an individualized program 
offering a young or unhardened offender an oppor. 
tunity to rehabilitate himself without institutional 
confinement under the tutelage of a probation 
officer and under the continuing power of the 
court to impose institutional punishment for his 
original offense in the event he abuses the oppor- 


tunity.”> Through the use of supervised release 


the offender is given an opportunity to adjust to 
the environment in which he must live for the 
rest of his life. He is made acutely aware of the 
necessity and advantages of living lawfully; and 
with the help of a friendly and understanding 
probation officer the chances are excellent that he 
will develop the proper motivations in this direc- 
tion. The threat of commitment as a probation or 
parole violator provides a moving reason for this 
adjustment. At the same time the offender is made 
to realize that he has been given “a chance” to 
prove himself. This frequently has psychological 
importance in itself, for it is proof to the offender 
that society does not regard him as an irredeen- 
able enemy. The attention of intelligent and inter- 
ested probation officers helps the offender make 
peace with the forces, or circumstances, or defects 
of character that led him into his predicament. 
Moreover, reformation is achieved while the of- 
fender is a productive member of society and ata 
fraction of the monetary cost of commitment. 


When To Use Probation 


Examples of individuals for whom probation is 
indicated as treatment are legion. One that I used 
to encounter time and again was the temporary 
employee of the post office who stole a letter con- 
taining money. With astonishing frequency these 
offenders were relatively young, had wives and one 
or two children. Most were of limited intelligence 
and for a period before the commission of 
their crime found themselves slipping deeper and 
deeper into debt. Undoubtedly these individuals 
were tempted into their unlawful acts by the 
apparent ease of the crime. Ordinarily they had 
no prior criminal record. 
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ENLIGHTENED SENTENCES THROUGH IMPROVED TECHNIQUE 


Such offenders are not inherently dangerous, 
and imprisonment with professional criminals 
might well return them to society thoroughly 
embittered and hardened. In most cases the con- 
viction itself is a sufficient shock to disenchant the 


' offenders forever from the lure of the easy dollar. 


The guidance of the probation officer can ordi- 
narily sustain him while he puts his affairs in 
order and settles down to the routine of a lawful 
citizen. 

It is true that there are instances where proba- 
tion or parole has been used unselectively to the 
detriment of all. But in the vast majority of 
cases the use of supervised release has been a 
most effective instrument in the sentencing pic- 
ture. The proof of the matter is that in 1961, 
11,477 offenders were placed on probation in the 
United States, including 975 in the Second Circuit, 
and for the last 11 years about 85 percent of all 
probationers completed their supervision without 
revocation. 

Indeed, this success has led some laymen and a 
few judges to declare that reformation should be 
the only purpose of sentencing. They argue that a 
sentence which is no more severe than is neces- 
sary to achieve the fastest possible improvement 
in the prisoner is the only rational sentence, and 
that all other sentencing criteria should be dis- 
carded. 

Of course,*this is not a description of what 
happens in the world about us and I am not 
convinced it represents a sound position. Many 
sentences which most of us would approve are 
simply inexplicable solely in terms of attempted 
reformation. Is there really any need to reform the 
otherwise law-abiding tax evader who is hardly 
likely to again have either the opportunity or in- 
clination to falsify his return? Are we to suppose 
that the perpetrators of crimes of passion under 
unusual nonrecurring provocation are really prop- 
er subjects for reformation by commitment? 
Surely the penitentiary is not used in these cases 
to bring about individual change. Yet I think most 
of us would oppose a statute declaring that hence- 
forth all such offenders must receive suspended 
sentences. Such a law would be unthinkable be- 
cause sentencing does serve other important and 
valid functions. 


®“A penal code that reflected only a single principle would be 
avery bad one ... . The problem . is one of the priority and 
relationship of purposes as well as of their legitimacy—of multivalued 
rather than singlevalued thinking.’”’ Hart, The Aims of the Criminal 
Law, 23 Law & Contemp. Prob. 401, 104-06 (1958). 
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Deterrence and Teaching Function of Sentencing 


The most obvious of these other valid functions 
is the deterrence of crime. It must be conceded 
that our knowledge of the deterrent effect of sen- 
tencing is imperfect. This is a field sorely in need 
of expert investigation. However, in the absence 
of persuasive scientific evidence either way I am 
prepared to accept the traditional view. All other 
things being equal I agree that a man is less likely 
to commit an act when he knows that it may lead 
to unpleasant consequences for himself. In one 
sense, however, I believe that the use of the word 
“deterrent” is unfortunate because it is incom- 
plete. “Deterrence” conjures up a picture of visi- 
ble and immediate threat. Certainly some potential 
criminals are dissuaded from robbing banks be- 
cause they have read that the last person convicted 
of violating 18 U.S.C. 2113 was sentenced to 10 
years in prison. With the more spectacular crimes, 
such as kidnapping, the efficacy of this threat is 
obvious. Clearly, this present threat is a factor 
which must be considered. But I believe that sen- 
tencing also has a more subtle function. 

This might be denominated the “teaching func- 
tion”—the role of our statutes in outlining and 
defining proscribed criminal behavior. Most people 
are basically law-abiding and will generally not 
commit what they consider a crime. This is a 
matter of early training and self-imposed moral 
restraint. 

One important task of our laws is to define in 
some tangible way which acts society forbids, and 
to demonstrate the relative vehemence with which 
they are forbidden. Mere prohibitions are often 
not enough for this purpose. 

If deterrence, and specifically this teaching or 
defining function, is a valid sentencing end, it 
follows that the seriousness of the crime itself 
should be reflected in the sentence; not in every 
case but in many of them. I suggest that we can- 
not dispose entirely of traditional notions which 
ascribe importance to the nature of the crime 
itself and the belief that the nature of the crime 
bears some relation to the offender’s proclivities 
and his prospects for reformation. 

The sentencing judge may also have to weigh 
considerations arising from the fact that a defend- 
ant has pleaded guilty rather than forcing the 
government to prove guilt. It is well known that 
“the successful performance of the prosecutor’s 
function depends in part upon the disposition of 
many cases by a plea of guilty; expensive and 
time-consuming jury trials are avoided, and vic- 
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tims and witnesses are relieved from the ordeal of 
testifying in court.”? Sentencing concessions can 
assist in obtaining guilty pleas. Yet this consider- 
ation is also likely to conflict with other sentenc- 
ing goals, and is certainly not so weighty as to 
require their subordination. 


Equality of Treatment 


Finally, we must remember that “equality of 
treatment” is a legitimate consideration. ““There is 
a deep ethical connotation to the Alexandrian 
metaphor, ‘equality is the mother of justice’.”® As 
Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., has pointed out, 
“the sentencing judge is not the precise equivalent 
of a doctor giving an individual a medical pre- 
scription appropriate to a unique personality. 
Offenders of the same general type should be 
treated alike at least in the same community,” and 
perhaps nationally.® 

It seems to me that an amalgam of the factors 
about which I have spoken may be found in most, 
if not all, sentences pronounced by thoughtful 
judges. There is a balancing of these interacting 
and often mutually antagonistic factors. The ex- 
perienced judge, like any good craftsman, does the 
right thing without constant awareness of his 
motivations. He may call it a “feel for sentencing.” 
Actually he relies on a distillation of experience 
and thought. In fact, it is this balancing of diverse 
and often conflicting factors that constitutes the 
judicial function in criminal sentencing.?° 


Recently Enacted Sentencing Statutes 


I have spent some time developing this back- 
ground so that we may better understand how the 
recently enacted sentencing statutes fit into the 
fabric of our sentencing theory. How can they 
best be used to effect the end which we all seek— 
the prevention of crime? If one word could sum- 
marize these new statutes that word would be 
“flexibility.” These laws are an expression of 
Congressional confidence in the federal judiciary 
—confidence that we will use the subtle tool of 
judicial discretion to achieve maximum sentencing 
effectiveness.11 Further, they reflect confidence 
that we will recognize situations in which we re- 
quire additional information from those trained 


7 Comment, 69 Yale L.J. 1452, 1457 (1960). ; . 

8 Quotation of Philo in letter from Burke to Burgh cited in 2 L. 
Stephen, A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
226 (1881), cited in Wyzanski, Freedom of the Trial Judge, 65 H.L. 
Rev. 1281, 1292 (1952). 

® Wyzanski, op. cit. supra, n.8. 

10 See Comment, 69 Yale L.J. 1452, 1454-59 (1960). 7 

11 But see Kadish, Legal Norm and Discretion in the Police and 


Sentencing Process, 75 H.L. Rev. 904 (1962). 


in other disciplines ; and the statutes have created 
machinery to provide it. 

In most situations we receive this information 
through the presentence investigation reports pre. 
pared by our intelligent and hard-working proba. 
tion officers. In the Southern District of New York 
these reports are used in 75 percent of all cases, 
However, all of us have experienced the frustra. 
tion of the occasional case where this information 
is incomplete. In some cases the presentence re. 
port poses a question that it cannot answer. I am 
thinking particularly of the case where the pris. 
oner has thrown a wall of reticence, antagonism, 
and lies about himself and his background. In 
other cases, the state of the prisoner’s mental 
health is in serious doubt. Under such circum. 
stances the judge cannot tell whether the man 
before him is a dangerous psychotic, a hard-bitten 
criminal, or merely a muddled individual, who is 
unlikely to violate the law again. 


Observation and Study Prior to Sentence 


Concededly, sentencing under such conditions 
can amount to no more than an exercise in shoot- 
ing in the dark. In practice, the judge in the past 
was often forced to risk erring on the side of se- 
verity rather than risk granting probation to a 
prisoner whom he could not properly evaluate. 
This dilemma has been, in large measure, solved 
by the enactment of 18 U.S.C. 4208(b). Pursuant 
to that section, the court now sentences the of- 
fender to the custody of the Attorney General for 
the maximum term prescribed by law. However, 
this initial commitment is merely formal and is 
for purposes of study. 

Intensive physical and mental examinations are 
conducted of the offender. In most cases the psy- 
chiatric examination is of primary importance. 
The psychiatrists seek to determine the motivating 
factors behind the offender’s behavior and to as- 
certain whether he can be helped by treatment. 
In addition, tests are given to learn whether 
the offender is suitable for occupational therapy. 
After the prisoner has been studied during a pe 
riod which may last up to 6 months, the Attorney 
General through the Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons reports back to the court. Then, with the 
aid of this report, the court may affirm the origi- 
nal maximum sentence, place the offender on pro- 
bation, or impose any other appropriate lesser 
sentence. The usefulness of this procedure is man- 
ifest, and real. 


| | 
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But it is recommended that a 4208(b) commit- 
ment should be used only when the court desires: 
... (a) a psychiatric evaluation where the cause of the 
offense is obscure, there is a prolonged history of un- 
usual behavior, there is behavior which suggests deteri- 
oration or there is possible acute sexual pathology; 
(b) a medical examination where there is a history of 
disease which may be related to the commission of the 
offense or where there is need for information about the 
availability of medical treatment; (c) a statement of 
training needs and rehabilitation potential in a given 
case; and (d) other similar information as may be help- 
ful in arriving at an appropriate sentence. A 4208(b) 
commitment should not be used when the sole purpose 
is to have a deterrent effect on others or where the 
“shock” of brief imprisonment is thought desirable by 
the sentencing judge but where no psychiatric or medical 
evaluation is necessary.!2 
It might be noted that under Section 4208 (b) if 
the judge affords the offender all of his rights 
pursuant to Rule 32 of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure, at the time of sentencing, it is not 
necessary to return the prisoner to court for modi- 
fication of that sentence after study. However, I 
call to your attention that such modification would 
ordinarily take place more than 60 days after the 
technical maximum sentence was imposed. There 
is some doubt, therefore, whether the modified 
sentence may again be reduced by the court under 
Rule 35 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure in light of the 60-day limitation contained 
therein. The resolution of this question will have 


to await judicial determination. 


“Indeterminate Sentence” Provisions 


A judge occasionally will be faced with a situa- 
tion where the presentence report indicates that 
he is dealing with an unrepentant individual. The 
prisoner believes that his only error was getting 
caught and he indicates he will avoid that sin in 
the future. In other cases the prisoner is verbally 
repentant but his record shows that in the past 
probation has failed in its reformatory function. 
On the other hand, the report also shows that but 
for this attitude the offender would make an excel- 
lent probation risk. 

In such a case, I believe that some commitment 
is plainly required. This may be the only means of 
shocking the prisoner out of his smugness. How- 
ever, in many cases, the length of the shock treat- 
ment is in doubt. On the one hand, unduly short 
commitment involves the risk of premature release 
or creating a state of mind on the part of the 

‘8 For a critique of this theory, see Kadish, op. cit. supra, n. li. 
24907 times aationsily between August 25; 1958 and December 81, 1961, 
and 114 times in this Circuit. 


15 The Department of Justice is considering a proposal that Section 
4208(a) (2) treatment be mandatory where the sentence is over 5 years. 


offender “that the price paid for the crime was 
cheap.” On the other hand, once rehabilitation has 
been effected, it is desirable from the standpoint 
of reformation that the prisoner be released as 
soon as possible. It would seem that the best time 
to determine the period required for an institution 
to work a change in the prisoner’s attitude is 
after that change has occurred; not before. Thus, 
the determination can probably best be made by 
the parole authorities.1* However, until recently, 
offenders did not become eligible for parole until 
they had sérved one-third of their sentence. Many 
believed that this state of affairs deprived us of 
flexibility needed in certain cases. 

Congress has remedied the situation with sec- 
tions 4208(a) (1) and (a) (2) of Title 18. Under 
the first of these the court may impose sentence 
and specify when the prisoner shall be eligible for 
parole. Eligibility may be set at less but not more 
than one-third of the maximum sentence. Subsec- 
tion (a) (2) provides the Parole Board with maxi- 
mum flexibility. Here the judge sets the maximum 
sentence which he believes the prisoner should 
serve, but allows the Board to determine when the 
prisoner is ready for supervised release. Theo- 
retically this could occur the day after the pris- 
oner reaches the institution.!* 

Here, too, we are dealing with enactments which 
require careful application if they are to realize 
their full potential. In the first place we must con- 
sider the time element. These subsections are by 
their terms inapplicable where the maximum sen- 
tence imposed is less than 1 year. Furthermore, 
for administrative and other reasons, a prisoner 
sentenced under 4208(a) will rarely be released 
before he has served 6 months. Since in all cases 
where the maximum is 18 months the offender 
would be eligible at this point under the old one- 
third provision, I do not believe that section 4208 
(a) should be applied where the maximum set is 
less than 2 years. 

In addition, we have been informed by adminis- 
trative personnel that sentences longer than 5 
years have little rehabilitative value because maxi- 
mum in-prison rehabilitation can be accomplished 
in about 3 years, if ever, and a subsequent period 
of parole longer than 2 years is viewed as demor- 
alizing and having diminishing rehabilitative 
return.!5 On the other hand, the deterrent or 
teaching function of the sentence may make it 
necessary to impose a longer prison sentence. 

These subsections raise other questions. It would 
seem that the flexibility envisioned by Congress 
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can be obtained only where the Parole Board has 
a wide field in which to work; in other words 
where the maximum is fairly high and eligibility 
for parole comes early. But what criteria are to be 
used in setting the maximum under these subdivi- 
sions? I believe that we do not yet have a com- 
pletely satisfactory answer to this question. Until 
we do, there is a possibility that these enactments 
will not achieve their best results. 

I should like to refer once again, at this point, 
to the proposed legislation which would eliminate 
mandatory minimum sentences for ndrcotic ad- 
dicts convicted for narcotics violations. If this bill 
becomes law, it will be possible to sentence such 
offenders under the indeterminate sentence pro- 
visions. The merits of this procedure in cases 
where medical treatment is being given to the 
offender are clear and I hope this needed reform 
_ will soon be realized.1¢ 


The “Split Sentence” 


In some instances it is quite apparent to the 
sentencing judge that the offender before him 
requires only a brief commitment to shock him out 
of his complacency; and that he would then be 
an excellent probation risk. This situation often 
arises in connection with relatively minor crimes 
committed by first offenders. Where the prisoner 
has been convicted under multiple counts, it has 
long been possible to commit him for a few months 
under one count and to provide that he shall then 
be placed on probation for a relatively longer 
period on the other counts. However, where the 
conviction was under a single count, this was im- 
possible until the passage of the so-called “split 
sentence” provision of Section 3651. Under this 
section the judge may sentence the defendant to a 
particular term, in excess of 6 months, commit 
the prisoner for a period not exceeding 6 months 
in a jail or treatment-type institution, suspend the 
remainder of the sentence, and place the offender 
on probation for a period not to exceed 5 years. 
This section eliminated a procedural anomaly, and 
seems to present few problems of its own. 

However, it should be said that the “split 
sentence” does not necessarily combine the best 
features of both probation and incarceration. It 
has been argued that the current jail conditions 


16 The use of mandatory minimum sentences has created a host of 
problems and effort has been made already to solve some of them. 
For instance, a new statute directs the Attorney General to give 

ersons credit for time spent in jail awaiting sentence for want of 
Pail in these cases. See 18 U.S.C. 8568. Where no mandatory minimum 
sentence is required, the judge can take into account “jail time” in 
pronouncing sentence. 

17 ington and Newman, op. cit. supra, n.12, p. 24. 


available to federal prisoners are such that the 
practical consequence of the split sentence is al. 


most the reverse, namely, incarceration under | 


very poor conditions and the disruption of the in. 
mate’s family life and employment so that adjust. 
ment on probation is particularly difficult.7 

I believe that all of these new sections will go 
a long way toward eliminating the unjustified 
disparity of which we have heard so much of late, 
This does not mean that we can or should achieve 
uniformity of sentences. Our object is primarily 
to achieve uniformity in criteria and procedure in 
sentencing. Often differences in sentences prop- 
erly reflect differences in the individuals before 
the court. In these instances disparity is justified, 
However, unjustified disparity is merely a symp- 
tom of the difficulty in arriving at the best sen- 
tence and statutes such as those under discussion 
allow the judge or administrators to delay deter- 
mination of the actual time to be served until 
sufficient information and treatment has been ob- 
tained. 

Furthermore, the new statutes have the great 
virtue of being optional rather than mandatory. 
No doubt some judges will use them more often 
than will others. As a result we will have an oppor- 
tunity to determine on the basis of results achieved 
whether it is more effective to use these new pro- 
visions generally or only in a limited manner. 


The Juvenile Offender 


I have intentionally avoided any detailed discus- 
sion of the various provisions dealing with young 
offenders. I do not mean to deprecate their impor- 
tance. They are of critical importance. It is a 
tragedy of our times that more and more offenders 
fall into the category of juvenile delinquents, 
youth offenders, and young adult offenders. 

Congress has attacked the special problems 
created by these offenders with foresight and 
intelligence. It has provided us with a wide array 
of special provisions which seek to redeem these 
young persons before it is too late. The Federal 
Prison System has also met this challenge with 
special institutions and treatment facilities in 
which it may take justifiable pride. Most of the 
statutory provisions have been in effect for some 
time and the judges have had ample opportunity 
to study and utilize them. I will not dwell long on 
them for this reason but shall merely touch on the 
essentials. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Act (18 U.S.C. 5031- 
5037) applies to offenders who have not reached 
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their eighteenth birthday on the date of the of- 
fense. Under it, a juvenile adjudged delinquent 
may be placed on probation or committed for a 
period not to exceed his minority so long as that 
sentence would not exceed the term which might 
have been imposed had the offender not been 
a juvenile. If the sentencing court is not sure 
whether probation or commitment is appropriate, 
he can commit the delinquent to the custody of the 
Attorney General for observation and study for 
60 days or longer if necessary.'§ In the event the 
delinquent is committed ultimately, the Attorney 
General has very broad discretion as to placement, 
and may designate any public or private agency 
for the custody of the juvenile. It should be noted 


| that the Juvenile Delinquency Act may not be used 


unless (a) the offense allegedly committed is not 
punishable by death or life imprisonment; (b) the 
juvenile consents in writing; and (c) the Attorney 
General does not expressly object. 


The Youth Offender 


The Youth Corrections Act (18 U.S.C. 5005 et 
seq.) applies to offenders under the age of 22 years 
at the time of conviction. Under this statute the 
court may place the offender on probation or sen- 
tence him as an adult. If the court chooses the 
) former course, it can later discharge the offender 
from probation and this discharge will automati- 
cally operate to set aside the conviction.’® Instead 
of using probation, the court may commit the 
youth to the custody of the Attorney General 
under Section 5010(b). If the youth is committed 
pursuant to Section 5010(b), he must, in the 
ordinary case, be conditionally discharged within 
4 years, and unconditionally discharged within 6 
years. However, the Youth Correction Division of 
the Board of Parole may at any time release a 
youth conditionally, and discharge him uncondi- 
tionally 1 year thereafter.?° (Section 5010(b) was 
used 6,851 times in the period from January 1954 
through December 1961.) 

Under Section 5010(c) if the court finds that 
the youth may not be able to derive maximum 
benefit from treatment by the Division prior to 6 
years from the conviction, the court in its discre- 
tion can sentence the youth for any period author- 
ized by law, and in such case conditional release 
must come not later than 2 years before the expi- 


18 See Public Law 87-428, 87th Cong., March 31, 1962; 75 Stat. 52 
) amending 18 U.S.C. 5034. 
1® See the recent ‘amendment to 18 U.S.C. 5021(b). 


218 U.S.C. 5010(e). 
% U.S. v. Lane, 284 F. 2d 935 (9th Cir. 1960). 
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ration of this maximum term, and he may be 
unconditionally released 1 year later,?! but in any 
event he must be unconditionally released on or 
before the expiration of the maximum sentence 
imposed. 


Observation and Study of the Youth Offender 


This chapter also includes a section similar to 
Section 4208 (b) ,2? which permits commitment for 
study during a period set in the court’s discretion. 
It would seem that this section should always be 
used for further study of this age group, since the 
study will presumably take place in specialized 
youth institutions. (This section has been used 415 
times from 1956 through 1961.) 

It is also of particular note that Sections 5010 (b) 
and 5010(c) of the Youth Corrections Act pro- 
viding for commitment may be used for offenders 
under 22 who have violated narcotics statutes, 
for which there is otherwise a mandatory 5-year 
minimum sentence. It appears, however, that 
because of the broad language of 21 U.S.C. 7237 
(setting up the mandatory sentences), Section 
5010(a) providing for suspension of sentence is 
not available.?% 

By 18 U.S.C. 4209, the Youth Correction pro- 
cedure may be utilized for offenders who have not 
attained their 26th birthday at the time of con- 
viction. However, narcotic violators in the 22 to 
26 years age group may not receive any sentence 
under this section. 


Appellate Review of Sentences 


A discussion of sentencing would not be com- 
plete without at least a passing reference to a 
question which has bothered students of criminal 
law for years, and which is once more 2 topic of 
current debate. I refer to the question whether 
appellate courts should review sentences for ex- 
cessiveness. 

As you know, in the federal courts there is no 
appeal from a sentence imposed within the limits 
set forth by a criminal statute. Many people object 
to any form of appellate review of sentences on 
the theory that sentencing is peculiarly a function 
of the trial court. I suspect that this criticism is 
accompanied by a vague suspicion that we will 
merely encourage three judges to substitute their 
informed opinion for that of one. The proponents 
of review note that every facet of a criminal trial 
is subject to closest scrutiny on appeal, but the 
sentence, which actually deprives a man of his 
liberty or life, is subject to none. This, it is said, 
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is a common law anachronism in 20th century 
criminal jurisprudence. 

I do not intend to pursue this subject further, 
for it is quite beyond the scope of my immediate 
topic. Senator Roman L. Hruska has introduced a 
bill calling for such review. And the subject will 
be discussed by a panel at our Judicial Conference. 
Nevertheless, I should like to suggest that if 
appellate review becomes an actuality, the burden 
of proper sentencing will have to be assumed fully 
by the reviewing judges. It will require great 
effort and much devoted study. As our brethren 
on the trial bench well know, in sentencing a judge 
finds his most lonely and most exacting challenge. 


Conclusion 


I hope that my summary of recent sentencing 
statutes has helped you to understand my opti- 


24 Address given at Highland Park, Illinois, October 12, 1961. 


mism and my profound belief that at last we are 
approaching this complex problem in an enlight. 
ened manner. Congress has given the judiciary 
new freedom to develop improved sentencing tech. 
niques ; for these statutes call upon us, as Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy recently told the Sen. 
tencing Institute of the 6th, 7th and 8th Circuits, 


to “reject the spirit of retribution and attempt | 


coolly to balance the needs of deterrence and de. 
tention with the possibilities of rehabilitation,” 

This is the second sentencing institute for our 
Circuit and there will be more to follow. In fact, 
plans are in formation now for a joint institute 
with the Ist and 3rd Circuits next year. Every 
circuit in the Nation has had at least one institute 
and several have had more. Out of this continuing 
discussion I believe will come far-reaching advan- 
ces in the science of sentencing. 


We Call Him His Honor To Remind Us of Our Own 


He plays with his children, frowns over his 
bills, reads his newspaper, discusses the 
weather with the neighbors. 

But in the morning, when he goes to work, he 
puts on a plain black robe and becomes something 
bigger than himself. 

There’s a touch of ceremony as he walks into the 
courtroom. “Please rise,” says the Clerk, in a 
formal kind of voice. ““His Honor, the Judge... .” 

And we all stand for a moment in silence and 
respect, to remind His Honor and ourselves of 
what we expect from a man we’ve asked to wear 
the plain black robe of justice. 

Now his difficult work begins. People talk to 
him—arguers all; attackers and defenders, each 
believing that he alone is right. Feelings run high, 
voices are raised, tempers are lost, manners are 
forgotten—but not by the Judge. He is a soother 
of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool guard- 
ian of the rules. He is the protector of both sides 
and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope to 


: T HOME he’s a man much like the rest of us. 


sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be 
swayed. 

What does he think about, sitting high and 
lonely at the bench? Is it only the law, or is there 
something else? Maybe he remembers, with some 
deeper part of his mind, that all the laws written 
in his big books are different ways of saying one 
simple thing: We, the people, want fair play for 
every man. Maybe that is what keeps him strong 
and clear and calm while the angry argument 
swirls around him. 

“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own 
honor we mean. We have woven into the plain 
black robe the ideals that make up the honor of an 
American—our devotion to what is right and good, 
our determination to protect those who need our 
help. “Wear these every day,” we tell him. “Never 
let us forget them.” 

The clerk faces the courtroom. “His Honor, 
the Judge,” says he. And we rise with a touch of 
ceremony as our ideals walk slowly toward the 
tall oak bench.—Courtesy of John Hancock Mw 
tual Life Insurance Company. 
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| We Know More About Crime Prevention and 
Control Than We Put Into Practice’ 


By SENATOR THOMAS J. DoDD 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 


N THE FIELD of crime prevention and the re- 
| ssvittaton of offenders we are in practice 

decades behind what we actually know about 
the prevention and control of crime. We have ac- 
cumulated a storehouse of knowledge in psychiatry, 
sociology, and in the related social sciences dealing 
with crime. But because of a breakdown in com- 
munication between the various disciplines and 
the practitioners, we have not put this knowledge 
to work. We have found, for example, that unem- 
ployment in slum areas of large cities is closely 
related to criminal behavior. And yet studies of 
the Subcommittee have failed to find even a mini- 
mum number of youth employment programs in 
these crime-breeding areas of cities. 

We know of a number of delinquency-causing 
factors in family life. We know that inconsistent 
disciplinary measures, unwarranted punishment, 
and unwarranted leisure may help to make a child 
a delinquent. We know that the attitudes of par- 
ents have a great deal to do with the behavior of 
children. A lack of love, a lack of understanding, 
a lack of attention, a lack of interest, an under- 
lying rejection—any one or combination of these 
factors—may disturb children to such an extent 
that they become delinquents. Yet the majority of 
our programs have been developed to handle the 
child only as an object of treatment. We have not 
yet developed significant programs that get to the 
heart of the matter, programs that send social 
workers into the homes to explain to the parents 
the effects of their behavior on their children. 


Scientists and Practitioners Must Get Together 


We have considerable knowledge about mental 
disease and the crime that results from neuroses 
and psychoses of various kinds. But we do not 
have nor can we expect to acquire enough psy- 
chiatrists to cure the criminal offenders in our 
reformatories, penitentiaries, and prisons. 

In the United States there are an estimated 
15,000 psychiatrists. Because of the relatively low 


* Remarks before the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation of the National Capital Area, June 14, 1962. The 
Bureau provides a counseling and sponsorship program for probationers, 
persons in confinement, and those who have been in confinement. 
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salaries available in public service a very small 
percentage of the psychiatrists deal with criminal 
offenders. At the same time we know that about 
10 percent of the total school population needs 
some psychiatric care. The percentage needing 
such care is much larger among the close to a mil- 
lion juvenile offenders appearing before the juve- 
nile courts each year. The adult arrests number 
over 3,000,000 each year. Thus at any given time 
there might be hundreds of thousands of criminal 
offenders and delinquents in need of psychiatric 
care without any chance of ever receiving this 
treatment. 

We know that incarceration often produces 
more criminals than it corrects, that young boys 
in training schools and reformatories acquire an 
education in crime in these institutions, and that 
several years in prison might irreparably damage 
an offender morally and emotionally. And while 
we have found that one of the best methods of 
avoiding this is the use of probation and parole, 
we continue to jail thousands of youth who might 
actually be salvaged if probation services were 
adequate and were used. 

We know a great deal about the treatment of 
criminals through probation and parole measures. 
However, we have failed to supply enough proba- 
tion and parole officers to the courts and parole 
systems and we have failed to adequately train a 
large proportion of the personnel that we do have. 

We have, in our universities and colleges, a 
large number of scientists involved in research, 
scientists who each year are producing significant 
works about crime. This research makes use of all 
the scientific techniques available, from psycho- 
logical tests to advanced statistical techniques. But 
much of the information acquired is either una- 
vailable to the practitioner or unusable for his 
purpose. One of the reasons for this is that re- 
search in the behavioral sciences has no cash value 
in the market place. Research in medicine and 
many other fields results in a product that even- 
tually has a given value in terms of its sale to the 
American public. But who is to buy the research 
of the social scientists? Surely not the jails, the 
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juvenile courts, the penal departments and the 
training schools. They do not have the funds to 
pay for the information that would make them 
work better. Therefore, no process has been set 
up to feed this information to its logical market. 
This is one of the reasons why there is a great 
gap between research and practice, between 
knowledge and implementation. This lack of con- 
tinuity between theory and practice represents a 
great waste and it is the type of waste that we 
cannot afford. 

If we are to make headway in the prevention 
of crime, if we are to succeed in our correctional 
and rehabilitative efforts, the scientists and the 
practitioners in this field must first realign their 
efforts. We must then apply what is known in 
those areas where we feel the greatest amount of 
good can be done with the facilities, personnel, and 
services available. We must have the youth em- 
ployment programs, the citizens’ self-help pro- 
grams, the programs that identify the total family 
as an object of treatment. We must recognize that 
there will never be enough psychiatrists to treat 
those who need this specialized help and therefore 
we must utilize our existing psychiatrists in a 
more realistic manner, as lecturers and heads of 
therapeutic teams. We must concentrate on ex- 
panding probation and parole efforts, and on eli- 
minating the demoralizing aspects of correctional 
institutions. 

Most important, we must put to practical use 
the wealth of knowledge that has been accumu- 
lated in our long struggle against youth crime, 
knowledge that was achieved the hard way, in the 
crucible of big city slums, from the hard-core 
juvenile gangs, from the smoldering bomb that is 
the overcrowded detention institution, and a dozen 
other fronts that mark the battleground of youth 
crime. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation represents one of 
the ways that we will bridge the gap between 
what is known and what is done in the field of 
crime control. With your existing programs and 
your recently established demonstration project 
for men being released from the District of Co- 
lumbia reformatory, you are applying the best 
theories of rehabilitation in the most promising 
fashion. 


Community Versus Institutional Treatment 


I should like to emphasize at this time that we 
must more and more develop the crime control 
methods used in probation departments and parole 
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systems. We must further develop the kinds of 
correctional services and techniques which treat 
offenders in the community rather than in penal 
institutions. In many cases, this is treatment 
which must undo the ill effects of incarceration, 

Too often we labor under the assumption that 
we do not have the know-how to handle our de. 
linquency problem. This is only partly true. We do 
not know everything about what makes young 
people commit crime, but we do know enough to 
put programs into action that will reduce our de. 
linquency problem considerably. 

We know that the best possible place for reha- 
bilitating these children exists in the environment 
we expect them to live in, their own neighborhoods 
and their homes. In the training school a boy 
learns to be a hardened criminal. In the training 
school a boy’s chances of becoming a repeater are 
7 in 10. In the training school a boy costs society 
5 to 10 times as much as he would under the out- 
side guidance of trained personnel. 

On the other hand, rehabilitation in the com- 
munity means the boy associates and identifies 
with law-abiding youth. His chances for complete 
rehabilitation are greatly enhanced. 

But this means we need people who are willing 
to surround the released offender with as many 
wholesome influences as possible. This is the cru- 
cial test of our society’s desire to save young peo- 
ple from a life of crime. Will its individual citizens 
give their time, energy, and love to help a young 


person through those critical months of adjust- 


ment to a new way of life? 


Feeling of Being Needed and Wanted 


I should like to stress here the importance of 
love and the feeling of being needed and wanted. 
It is this need that is most crucial in our delin- 
quency puzzle. We have found that children can 
turn out to be good citizens under the most dev- 
astating social, educational, and economic condi- 
tions if one factor is present—the real concern, 
interest, and warmth of a devoted human being. 

You and people like you in other cities have 
filled this need. You have jumped into the breach 


in the one area where our rehabilitation process 


always breaks down—at the point where the 
freshly patched-up patient is released back into 
the city. 

I cannot commend you too highly for your ef- 
forts. I know the frustrations that one can meet in 
this situation and the growth of your organization 
is a tribute to your dedication. 
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WE KNOW MORE ABOUT CRIME PREVENTION AND CONTROL THAN WE PUT INTO PRACTICE 


About 25 years ago I had the privilege of taking 
part in a program that had some relationship to 
the work that you are doing. I was a state director 
of the National Youth Administration program in 
Connecticut. This program was not aimed partic- 
ularly at juvenile delinquents. But it did empha- 
size working personally and individually with 
young people whose futures were endangered by 
the terrible dislocations of the great depression. 
Ihave often said that I derived more satisfaction 
from my work in the NYA than from anything I 
have ever done. Therefore, I can appreciate not 
only the frustrations and difficulties which you ex- 
perience in your work but also something of that 


| special reward and satisfaction that comes from 


helping a human being who is in grave trouble. 
It is difficult to impress upon adults who are far 


’ removed from the problem the urgent need for 


the services you provide. We have been told by 
representatives of agencies such as yours of the 
difficulties in persuading laymen who feel they are 
too busy or not prepared to perform this service. 
We also know, however, that once they do get 
into this field and see the good that can be ac- 
complished, a convert has been made. So, I urge 
you today to keep up your fine work, enlarge your 
group, proselytize wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. You are the last hope of a large group of 
people who might otherwise end up on the merry- 
go-round of crime. 


The Community Has a Responsibility To Help 


The new program of your organization for 
men released from the District of Columbia re- 
formatory is another example of a preventive 
treatment service that is greatly needed in our 
large cities. 

Crime grows in communities where young peo- 
ple are neglected. A token amount of interest, a 
little help such as providing a young person part- 
time employment, or the chance to associate with 
an interested adult may keep him from the road 
to crime and save thousands of dollars which 
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would otherwise be needed for his treatment in a 
prison or reformatory. 

Men who commit crimes, young or old, often 
have one thing in common. They have lost their 
place in life or have never found it. They feel use- 
less and rejected. They have no purpose in life and 
they no longer have self-respect. These men must 
be given a place in the community. They should 
not remain members of what sociologists call the 
“lonely crowd.” Men need social contact with one 
another. The impersonality of life in modern cities 
is especially unbearable for some individuals. Life 
becomes doubly unbearable for the kind of persons 
for which your organization provides service; a 
man with a criminal record, a man whose employ- 
ment chances are reduced, a man who has become 
afraid of life. 

This is the kind of offender who has been found 
to have no assets either in family life, in work life, 
or in terms of his mental and emotional equip- 
ment. This is the kind of offender who has prob- 
ably become accustomed to the life in the penal 
institution and cannot survive by himself in a free 
society. Prison wardens often refer to this type of 
offender as “contented cows,” thus confirming 
their inability to correct such inmates or reha- 
bilitate them for life outside the walls. 

For many of them your service is the last resort, 
the last chance to get a grip on life. In some re- 
spects, your work brings to full cycle the juvenile 
delinquency problem. For you are trying to pro- 
vide for these shipwrecked people the concern, the 
interest, the affection, the humanity for lack of 
which these people turned to delinquent behavior 
in the first place. Your work, if it is taken up and 
expanded and repeated in every community in the 
land, will probably do more to solve this problem 
than all of the research and institution-building 
that we could do. 

I wish you success in your work and I hope 
that the example of it will spread across the 
Nation. 


OR A LONG TIME now there has been no shortage of sound ideas on how 

delinquency can be controlled and—better yet—prevented. We have 
known what must be done on a long-range basis to correct the social and 
economic conditions from which it springs, and what must be done immedi- 
ately—right now—to keep boys and girls who are in danger of becoming 
delinquent from crossing over the danger line. Delinquency has not gone 
up and up because of lack of ideas on what to do about it, but because of 


failure to do it. 


—AUSTIN H. MACCoRMICK 
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Thirty Years’ Work With Problem Children | 


By EDWARD H. STULLKEN 
Former Principal, Montefiore Special School, Chicago Board of Education* 


quency prevention for any length of time, 

particularly if he does not study the problem 
carefully, is prone to oversimplify and come up 
with ideas and answers that may appear to be 
sound but yet are without scientific foundation. 
However, despite this warning, I should like to 
draw from over 3 decades of work in special 
schools for problem children, to make some obser- 
vations that may prove of value to all interested 
in helping to prevent delinquency. 


} NYONE who has worked in the field of delin- 


A Special School for Maladjusted Children 


The Montefiore Special School was organized 
by the Board of Education of Chicago in Septem- 
ber 1929 following a nationwide study of what 
other school systems were doing to meet the 
problems of children who were truants and in- 
corrigibles in regular schools. The school was set 
up as a day school to which regular schools trans- 
ferred problem boys on a regular school transfer 
without court action. It was the hope that the 
school system, by giving special services concen- 
trated in a special school, could reduce the number 
of children that had to be taken into the Juvenile 
Court at that time because they were truanting 
from or misbehaving in regular schools to the 
extent that they could no longer be retained in 
regular classes. 

The school was organized first as a boys school. 
Several years later a similar day school was or- 
ganized for girls and was administered as a 
branch of the Montefiore Special School. At the 
same time, the schools maintained and operated 
in the Juvenile Detention Home, the Chicago 


*In 1929 Mr. Stullken organized Chicago’s well-known 
Montefiore Special School to care for socially maladjusted 
children who had difficulty with the inflexible curriculum 
of the regular graded school. He was principal of the 
School from its founding until his retirement in 1960. 
During his 31 years as director of the school he has had 
an intimate acquaintance with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in Chicago and worked in close conjunction 
with the Family Court of Cook County. Throughout his 
teaching career of 45 years his interest has been with the 
education of the exceptional child. Since September 1960 
he has been on the faculty of De Paul University at 
‘Chicago. Mr. Stullken was asked to write his article on 
the basis of his long experience in the field of delinquency 
prevention and control, particularly as they relate to the 
role of the school. 
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House of Correction, the Cook County Jail, and the 
Chicago Home for Girls were also made branches 
of the Montefiore School. These last four branches 
were schools within the respective custodial in. 
stitutions. The Montefiore School had no respon- 
sibility for custodial care but merely provided 
teachers and other educational workers to see 


that the juveniles detained in these four institu. > 


tions had an opportunity to continue their school 
work during the period of their detention. Thus, 
the Montefiore special school for social adjustment 
was in reality six schools operated as a unit 
under the administration of one principal with 
assistant principals in immediate charge of each 
of the six branches. 

The Montefiore Special School provides both 
special educational facilities and also many clin- 
ical services. The Montefiore provides a variety 
of curriculum offerings. Academic work is done 
in English, mathematics, science, and social stud- 
ies. Courses in woodwork, general metal shop, 
electric shop, print shop, crafts, and general 
mechanics are offered to boys. Homemaking, hair 
dressing, personal grooming, sewing, cooking, typ- 
ing and office practice are offered in the girls’ 
branches. Other courses found in both boys’ and 
girls’ branches are music, art, and physical and 
health education. Much of the academic work is 
necessarily of a remedial nature. All the teachers 
employed have special training and personal com- 
petencies to deal with maladjusted children. 

As already indicated, the Montefiore Special 
School also employs a clinical staff. The Board 
of Health provides dental and medical services, 
including one full-time dentist with an office in 
the main building. There are also a part-time 
psychiatrist and a teacher-nurse, and two full- 
time psychologists as well as seven full-time 
social workers who provide guidance and clinical 
services needed by problem children. The school 
concentrates on a program which provides educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal guidance for all 
those enrolled. 

Needless to say, the special school makes pro- 
vision for keeping full case histories of all its 
pupils to which teachers, social workers, and 
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clinical staff make their contributions, so that 
any worker at any time can get as complete a 
picture of the child and all his problems as it is 
possible to provide. 


What Three Decades of Experience 
Have Revealed 


During its 31 years of operation approximately 
70,000 boys and 20,000 girls have come to the 
attention of the Montefiore School and _ its 
branches. From the reports on all of these children 
have been gleaned the conclusions drawn in this 
article.? 

What does one learn from three decades of 
special school work with children who are mal- 
adjusted in school and home, who are truants 
and incorrigible in school, and who get into 
delinquencies that require their detention in cus- 
todial institutions? 

Schools Are a Part of Society.—Schools as a 
part of society, together with the home and com- 
munity agencies, have definite responsibilities 
to help all children adjust in such a way that they 
build up self-confidence and a hopeful orienta- 
tion to life. No longer can schools confine their 
work to the intellectual development of children 
and neglect other aspects of child growth and 
development. A child brings to school not only 
his mind, but also his body, his emotions, his 
problems from home and community, and his ad- 
justment to life. Many of his needs are found in 
these other phases of his life and little can be 
done with him intellectually until other more 
fundamental needs are met. In America, the public 
schools are instruments of the state, and should 
be organized and administered so that all children 
and youth can receive a well-rounded education. 
We now have a right to expect the schools to 
serve each child according to his capacity regard- 
less of his race, religion, national background, 
social and economic conditions of life, or handi- 
capping conditions of whatever kind. The school 
today must be concerned with helping all pupils 
to guide their conduct by reason and to use in- 
telligence in reaching decisions rather than blind 
obedience, habit, or prejudice, and to acquire a 
knowledge of self and of society and an under- 
standing of the consequences of their behavior. 

Schools today must develop young people phy- 
sically, emotionally, spiritually, and morally as 
now has charge of the Montefiore day school for boys, another is 


assigned to the Motley day school for girls, and a third principal is in 
rge of the educational work in the four custodial institutions. 


well as intellectually so that they may have a mean- 
ingful place in daily life, contribute to the welfare 
of others, and make their own lives happy and 
worthwhile. Schools must recognize and integrate 
all those aspects of life—moral, ethical, economic, 
civil, social—in which all of us need to exercise 
intelligence and understanding. Schools must 
therefore be concerned with all the problems of 
life, including the problem of delinquency; but 
their concern must be primarily one of dealing 
with all children in such a way that antisocial 
and delinquent patterns of behavior do not result. 
Healy and Bronner, the Gluecks, Clifford Shaw, 
William Kvaraceus and others in their experiences 
with thousands of problem children have helped 
to clarify our understanding of the causes of delin- 
quency in a way that has helped schools to focus 
attention on conditions that can be remedied. 
Among these are changes in the school atmos- 
phere, procedures of instruction, and modifica- 
tions in curricula. 

Schools hold a central place among all the 
agencies that affect the ideas and activities and 
emotional life of children and youth. Problem 
and maladjusted children should be in school. 
Schools can play a major role in preventing mal- 
adjustment. Schools will accomplish this by a 
better understanding of the intellectual, physical, 
social, and emotional needs of every child and 
by providing the program and facilities to meet 
these needs. In many cases the schools will need 
the help provided by other disciplines—psycho- 
logy, psychiatry, social work, and specialized edu- 
cational services. An awareness and understand- 
ing by all teachers and all other school workers 
of the nature, extent, and seriousness of the 
problems of maladjustment are necessary before 
schools can properly care for problem children and 
youth. 

Most Delinquents Never Adjusted Well in 
School.—A second observation revealed by study 
of Montefiore cases is that most children and 
youth involved in delinquencies have never ad- 
justed well in school. Most pupils enrolled at the 
Montefiore School were rejected not only at home 
and in the community but also by the regular 
school. They had failed in their school work and 
never had a sense of achievement in their studies. 
Instead, they had a sense of failure multiplied 
over and over. Many were misfits in the cur- 
riculum offered, many were slow-learners, and 
many were disinterested in what they were asked 
to study. While the intelligence ranged from 
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feebleminded to genius, it is significant that 
median IQ’s ranged from 83 to 95 and most 
students could be characterized as dull normal. 

This doubtless indicates that schools must make 
better provisions for those children who are not 
getting along well in their ordinary academic work 
if delinquency is to be prevented by what a school 
can do. In this connection it must be pointed out 
that many in the Montefiore School had manifested 
unsatisfactory behavior in school long before 
they were transferred to the special school and 
long before they committed the delinquency which 
resulted in their detention in one of the custodial 
branches of the Montefiore School. It suggests 
the necessity for having all schools make an early 
diagnosis of children’s behavior. Even a partial 
diagnosis of children’s maladjustments in the 
lower grades would make remedial action possible 
before a child reaches an age where more serious 
behavior necessitates special school treatment. 

There are many things that happen which can 
be characterized as danger signals in the life of 
a school child. When a child fails to get his school 
work, when he is cruel to classmates, when he 
persistently violates school rules and particularly 
when he starts to truant from school—all are 
indications that the school has a potential mal- 
adjusted pupil. Other danger signals are when a 
child comes from a poor home background or a 
broken family situation, when he lives in over- 
crowded slum housing, and when he begins to run 
away from home. When a school is located in a 
deteriorating area, when a child transfers fre- 
quently from one school to another, when he must 
repeat grades and becomes overage for his grade 
placement, the child needs special study if delin- 
quencies are to be prevented. While no one of these 
danger signals may be significant, it is important 
to consider that Montefiore records reflected many 
of these factors in the lives of its students. In 
other words, school records and pupil case his- 
tories should be used in all schools to help in 
preventing more serious maladjustment and 
point out where and for whom remedial work 
must be done. 

Delinquency a Symptom of Underlying Con- 
ditions.—Certain fundamental ideas must be 
kept in mind when dealing with maladjusted 
children. It must be remembered that misbehavior, 
truancy, incorrigibility, and delinquencies are but 
symptom pictures of underlying conditions, the 
roots of which may be found in home life, school 
adjustment, or the environmental background of 


the community, and sometimes in physiologica] 
or psychological aspects of the child’s personality, 
In other words, these evidences of maladjust. 
ment must not be considered as diseases but 
rather as symptoms. Just as a doctor recognizes 
a fever as a symptom found in many diseases, 
so must a teacher or any other worker dealing 
with children recognize all of their behavior as 
symptoms rather than as specific diseases. While 
it often may be necessary to take temporary 
measures which will allay the symptom, no suc. 
cessful attack can be made on the problems of 
behavior and maladjustment until fundamental 
causes are identified, studied, and remedied. 

Behavior is Complex and Has Different Mean- 
ings.—Teachers and other staff workers must 
remember that behavior is complex and has many 
different meanings in different social contexts. To 
the judge and policeman, for example, stealing is 
contrary to law and the child who steals is a 
delinquent; to the psychologist, interested in the 
theory of learning, the child has learned to steal, 
something society as a whole wishes he had not 
learned; to the psychiatrist stealing sometimes 
may be viewed as a way of resolving some emo- 
tional conflict or tensions which have arisen from 
the child’s inability to cope with life situations; 
to the citizen who owned the property stolen, the 
child is a threat to the safety of property and 
should be punished; to the parent his child’s 
stealing may be viewed as the work of the devil, 
as a mental disorder, as an act of rebellion, as 
an attempt to ruin the family reputation, or even 
as an act of carelessness when getting caught—an 
act which the child should avoid the next time he 
steals. To the child’s playmates, stealing may be 
an act in an exciting and dangerous drama judged 
by whether the thief lives up to their code, shares 
with them, or refuses to tell on those who have 
stolen with him. And, of course, it is most im- 
portant to know what, if anything, stealing means 
to the child himself. 

From the educator’s point of view delinquencies 
are learned, and teachers in looking for condi- 
tions that give rise to delinquency and other 
misbehavior find many that are common to other 
kinds of poor learning development—broken 
homes, poverty, emotional conflicts, retarded men- 
tal development, poor community background, 
etc. It is necessary for the school or any other 
community agency interested in children’s be- 
havior to study these conditions; to discover how 
some children learn delinquencies under these 
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conditions and how other children in the same 
home, school, and neighborhood, often with the 
same intelligence and bases for emotional con- 
flict, learn socially acceptable behavior; to dis- 
cover how children can unlearn antisocial and bad 
pehavior; and most of all, how the school and 
other agencies can discover ways in which more 
desirable behavior can be learned. 

The school is the first institution outside of 
the home which has the opportunity to perceive 
and analyze the problems of children. Parents 
accept the school to which they entrust their 
children while they are still very young and that 
fact increases its opportunities and importance. 
It goes wihout saying that all school administra- 
tors and teachers should be so trained that they 
can perceive and understand the physical, in- 
tellectual, educational, social, and emotional needs 
of every child. 

There Are Many Misconceptions About Problem 
Children.—Many misconceptions have arisen 
about the problems of maladjusted children. All 
over the country we read much and hear a lot 
about the behavior of children and youth. The 
problem of juvenile delinquency has received the 
attention of many, from the U. S. Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency to 
the local PTA group. Reading about and listening 
to different phases of the problem often leads 
to erroneous impressions received by persons 
interested in the problem. Among such miscon- 
ceptions are these: (1) That the behavior of chil- 
dren and youth is peculiar to the present genera- 
tion; (2) that most young people, particularly 
teenagers, are bad; and (3) that definite causes 
can be determined and that a definite panacea 
is available to solve the problems of delinquency. 

A survey of history would show, however, that 
every generation has been concerned with the 
problems with which youth confront us. An Egyp- 
tian priest almost 6000 years ago wrote on the 
walls of a tomb: “There are signs that the world 
is coming to an end because children no longer 
obey their parents.” 

Mark Twain, the humorist, capitalized on the 
problem boys of his generation by leaving us 
the delightful stories of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. It must be pointed out, however, that 
the modern city prototypes of the original Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn are not engaged in harm- 
less fishing expeditions, playing pirate on the 
Mississippi, nor exploring haunted limestone 


caves when truanting from school and running 
away from home today. 


Vast Majority of Children Adjust Well 


Although the behavior of children and youth 
who get into trouble is publicized, it must be re- 
membered that the vast majority of young people 
today adjust very well. Seldom are their worth- 
while activities made known. Therefore a word 
of caution is in order with regard to the statistics 
one reads. When first read, these statistics take 
on alarming proportions. They point to the seri- 
ousness of the problem of delinquency, and they 
suggest that all citizens should be concerned with 
what is happening to youth today. But to avoid 
misconceptions, all statistics should be carefully 
evaluated. A mere recital of the number of chil- 
dren involved in bad behavior is not a valid nor 
reliable index of delinquency unless the total num- 
ber of children of any particular age group is 
also considered. One must remember that teen- 
agers today make up a higher percentage of the 
population than they did formerly. Furthermore, 
even rates of delinquency will vary with changes 
in law, with changes in administrative procedures 
of law-enforcement agencies, and with changes 
in a community’s attitude toward children’s con- 
duct. One may conclude that even though the 
number of delinquents has increased, rates of 
delinquency have changed less and most of our 
children and youth are doing very well in schools, 
homes, and communities. All children and youth 
should not be condemned by the actions of a few. 

Many writers and speakers believe that mis- 
behavior and delinquencies have definite causes 
which can be identified in all cases. Some blame 
poverty, others slum conditions, and still others 
find the causes within warped personalities. One 
reads that the home or the parents are to blame, 
that the school and teachers are at fault, or that 
the churches have in some way failed to meet the 
needs of modern youth. The lack of recreational 
facilities, the increased amount of leisure time, 
the laws making it impossible for children under 
16 or 17 years to go to work, have all been cited 
as causes. Progressive education with its increased 
freedom for pupils in modern schools, and even 
modern religion with less emphasis upon hell 
fire and damnation, have been blamed. Modern 
urban society, with its increased facilities for 
communication, with better and faster means 
of transportation, with greater concentration of 
population quite different from the rural life 
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of a generation or two ago, has been blamed 
by some for the present problem. Delinquent 
parents, broken homes, bad politicians, poor police 
protection, the presence of adult vice and crime 
are often mentioned. The movies, the comic books, 
television and radio programs, filthy literature, 
suggestive art, are other causes frequently cited. 
The causes given are almost as numerous as 
those who write or talk about the subject. 

No doubt many of these points of view are 
correct in certain situations and circumstances. 
The careful student, however, must try to deter- 
mine whether any one or all of the causes given 
may or may not be symptoms of more fundamental 
reasons why some juveniles misbehave while 
others do not. The educator, the student of law, 
the psychiatrist, the psychologist, and the social 
worker, if he wants to understand the problem, 
must probe deeper than many of the superficial 
reasons often given for producing misbehavior 
and delinquency. 


No Panacea for Curing Delinquency 


Not only are there many who believe they know 
definitely the causes of maladjustment, but there 
also are some who believe they have a definite 
panacea for curing it. Some believe that more, 
better, or stricter laws will solve the problem. 
They often forget that laws are only as effective 
as the public’s concern for their enforcement and 
that merely adding more legal prohibitions will 
not save juveniles. 

Many today say that parents should be held 
responsible and punished for the acts of their 
children. No doubt all parents should be awakened 
and educated to their responsibilities but the 
experience at the Montefiore School indicates 
that it is questionable whether mere punishment 
of parents for their children’s misdeeds accom- 
plishes much in changing children’s behavior. 

Others advocate punishment as a cure. One 
reads and hears much about a return to the tradi- 
tional “‘woodshed”’; but the fact that most of the 
juveniles enrolled in the branches of the Monte- 
fiore School had already been the recipients of a 
great deal of physical punishment, casts doubt on 
the use of punishment as a cure for maladjusted 
children and youth. The juvenile behavior problem 
is less likely than any other crime problem to re- 
spond to the purely negative measure of physical 
punishment. 

Many also believe that the school can provide 
a panacea for misbehavior. It is true that schools 
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today are cognizant of the problem. The recent 
report by Dr. James Bryant Conant on Slums 
and Suburbs bears evidence to the fact. Schools 
are much concerned with the problem of “drop. 
outs” and making better provisions for children 
who are considered “‘vulnerable,” but the primary 
purpose of schools is and will remain that of 
providing for the intellectual development of the 
child; they must not be turned into mere delin- 
quency prevention centers. 

Similarly, there are those who believe problem 
cases and delinquents should be removed from 
the community and its regular schools. They be. 
lieve that all juvenile delinquents should be appre- 
hended and committed to correctional institutions, 
They forget that such delinquents must return 
some day to the community or at least to some 
other community. All too often, it was found at 
the Montefiore School that the delinquent, after 
he returns from an institution, will be even more 
difficult to adjust than he was before he was sent 
away. He comes back with the added difficulty of 
an institutional experience to prevent his ac- 
ceptance by the community. 

Somewhat similar to the idea that behavior 
problems can be solved by removal of the delin- 
quent from the community is the idea that problem 
children can be referred from one agency to 
another. The Montefiore workers often found that 
the referral of cases from agency to agency was 
merely a case of “passing the buck.” The fact 
that a child was transferred from one locality 
to another, or from one institution or agency 
to another, was seldom any indication that his 
problem had been solved. 

Just as there is probably no single cause for 
bad behavior, there is no single simple solution 
to the problem. It is a misconception of the prob- 
lem to believe there is any simple solution or that 
one solution can be found. Only as local com- 
munities become aroused, when all agencies—the 
school included—will cooperate and will coor- 
dinate their efforts, and when the citizens of a 
given community will work together for the wel- 
fare of all children, can they hope to attack the 
problem successfully. Only when a community 
works to remove those factors which help cause 
delinquency, and is willing to work with and for 
its juveniles, can they hope to make progress. Too 
often citizens want the benefits of reform without 
going through the agony and work of reforming 
themselves and their own neighborhood. 
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All Schools Have Problem Children 


What have the experiences at the Montefiore 
School to offer teachers and other staff workers 
with children which will help them to solve the 
problems of children’s behavior in a way that 
will prevent problem cases? An answer to this 
question will be the concern of the rest of this 
article. 

School teachers everywhere are concerned about 
the misbehavior and delinquency of children. 
Every classroom has children who test the patience 
and ingenuity of teachers. Maladjusted and dis- 
turbed children pose different problems. While 
relatively few children fall in this category, they 
do distract teachers and children, often disrupt 
the smooth course of education, and of course, fail 
in their own educational development. Moreover, 
a much higher percentage of all children of school 
age are now in school and, as a result, many of 
those now in school, who formerly dropped out of 
school, do not adjust to the older, more academ- 
ically oriented curricula. The result is that they 
often become behavior problems. It is these chil- 
dren who fail to adjust, who give trouble in school, 
who disrupt classrooms, who often are incorri- 
gible, who truant from school and who are charac- 
terized as socially maladjusted. From their ranks 
come most delinquents. 

The term “social maladjustment” implies a 
conflict between a person and his environment. 
The maladjusted child is noticeably out of har- 
mony with his environment. He is unable to reach 
areasonably satisfactory state of equilibrium be- 
tween his own desires and the requirements of 
life. Other maladjusted children are emotionally 
disturbed and are unable to achieve a state of 
order or tranquility within themselves. Efforts 
spent to overcome internal conflicts leave them 
little strength for establishing acceptable relation- 
ships with the rest of the world. 

Children show their maladjustments and dis- 
turbances in a variety of ways. Their behavior 
varies from minor annoyances high in nuisance 
value to grave and serious infractions of laws 
and social codes. They break school rules, fight 
with other children, talk back, bully younger 
children, disobey parents or teachers, and they 
have records of unwarranted tardiness and tru- 
ancy. Sometimes their behavior is more serious 
and involves gambling, thefts, running away 
from home, vandalism, shop lifting, purse snatch- 
ing, robbery and other serious delinquencies. It 
must be pointed out that social maladjustment 
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and emotional disturbances of children are often 
interrelated in their behavior. The maladjusted 
child, in trying to solve his problems, comes into 
conflict with rules and regulations. Sometimes 
emotional disturbances are present first and lead 
to bad behavior; at other times truancy and 
misbehavior are used to escape a school situation 
and then make the child emotionally disturbed. 

Every worker with children knows bad behavior 
when it occurs. Behavior problems are found in 
all grades from kindergarten to college. The 
kinds of problems vary in some respect with age. 
Teachers and parents are usually more aware of 
the extreme problems of older children and often 
overlook those of young children. Children whose 
behavior is disturbing to the home or school— 
aggressive behavior such as fighting and defiance 
—are likely to be reported and will receive at- 
tention. Equal consideration is not given to se- 
clusive or timid children. 

It is difficult to determine how extensive chil- 
dren’s behavior actually is in any school system 
or even in the country at large. Surveys of prob- 
lem cases show considerable variation: differences 
in classification, variations depending on the size 
of the community and on the economic and cul- 
tural status of the population make it impossible 
to obtain statistics that are comparable. Probably 
between 3 and 5 percent of all school children 
need special educational services because of fail- 
ure to adjust. 

Both boys and girls may become behavior 
problems. Twenty-five years ago the number of 
boys reported among behavior problem cases was 
six or seven times as great as the number of 
girls. In recent years, however, the proportion 
of girls has increased until today boys outnumber 
girls only four or five times. Individual teachers 
are not confessing any particular weakness when 
they find more girls causing them trouble than 
was the case a few years ago. Moreover, the age 
at which children manifest extremes in bad be- 
havior is lower. Today children who become delin- 
quents often are 1 or even 2 years younger than 
they were a decade or two ago. The increase in 
the number of girls manifesting bad behavior 
and the decrease in the average age of behavior 
problem cases are two of the more serious aspects 
of the delinquency problem. 

Irrespective of numbers or statistics, all teach- 
ers and school administrators know that many 
individual pupils require special attention. Some- 
times their behavior may require expert psycho- 
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logical, psychiatric, or social service work and may 
result in placement in a special class or institution. 
Regular class teachers are generally the first ones 
to be confronted with the problem. They will have 
to deal with many who do not receive special 
services or special placement. Consequently, all 
teachers must understand the general problem, 
must be able to identify problem cases, must 
know what can be done, and particularly, must 
be able to prevent cases from becoming acute. 

It will help teachers and other staff workers 
to deal with children’s behavior if they under- 
stand the needs of maladjusted and disturbed 
children. Many factors affect a child’s behavior 
and no one or two factors can account for bad 
behavior. There is a combination and interplay 
of factors within and without a child’s individual 
personality that produces problem behavior. 
Teachers must know that the early years of a 
child’s life are of significance and that emotional 
reactions and responses are developed during pre- 
school years. Teachers concerned about their pu- 
pils’ behavior must study the early childhood ex- 
periences of their children. 

The life of a family, the relationships in the 
home, and the ideals of family and neighborhood 
are all very important. It is no accident that the 
case histories of truants, incorrigibles, and delin- 
quents are filled with accounts of children who 
feel unloved, unwanted, discriminated against, 
unjustly condemned or punished, and unrecog- 
nized as persons with rights and needs. Such 
dissatisfactions at home often can be mitigated or 
diminished by providing compensations at school. 

Teachers must understand what neighborhood 
cultural patterns also affect children’s behavior. 
Poverty, poor and crowded housing, broken 
homes, lack of religious ties, the presence of vice 
and crime, and sometimes affiliation with minority 
or marginal groups, help produce children who are 
likely to become behavior problems. 

Physical growth and development can affect 
behavior. While behavior problem children are 
found at all ages, the early adolescent years are 
a particularly difficult period. Children’s behavior 
problems vary with age. In teaching younger 
children, teachers must recognize fears, temper 
tantrums, pugnacious tendencies, that children 
are prone to make mistakes, that obedience does 
not come automatically, and that children must be 
taught how to get along with others. Primary 
teachers must recognize that some children are 
naturally destructive, that they are inclined to 
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take things they want, that truthfulness ig a¢. 
quired through teaching, and that school routines 
help build security. In the intermediate years 
children engage in rough and tumble play, often 
show more enthusiasm than wisdom. Changes in 
social development become more marked. Inter. 
mediate graders, particularly, need guidance and 
training in emotional development. During thege 
years much remedial teaching also becomes neces. 
sary. The physical, emotional changes, and social 
problems found in children of adolescent years 
must be understood if teachers are concerned 
about behavior among junior and senior high 
school students. 

Pupils of all levels of intelligence are found 
among children with behavior problems; however, 
many severe cases are those characterized as dull 
normal—probably because they are smart enough 
to get into trouble but not wise enough to recog- 
nize the consequences of behavior. Often, too, 
these children have accumulated feelings of 
failure with little sense of success in school work. 
Their educational development is often out of 
balance. Few truants, incorrigibles, and delin- 
quents have had good school records. They have 
usually attended more than the average number 
of schools, and often have transferred between 
public and private schools. Their retardation 
usually is high and low school achievement and 
poor school marks predominate. 


Problem Children Have Same Basic 
Needs as All Children 


While problem children have the same basic 
needs as all children, these needs often have been 
unmet and, moreover, they often have special 
needs. Some girls become problems in school be- 
cause they cannot dress as well as their class- 
mates. Some boys become problems because they 
lack the means to do what the other fellows do. 
Lack of spending money often leads to stealing. 
Economic difficulties produce tensions which affect 
home and school life; in rebelling against them, 
children express their antagonism by misbehaving 
in school. Too often the child who misbehaves 
“lives on the wrong side of the tracks” in areas 
where needs are greatest and where resources 
are meager. If teachers understand these condi- 
tions they can help change society’s attitude to- 
ward the misbehaving child and at the same time 
help change the child’s attitudes and responses 
to his unfavorable environment. 

Because many misbehaving children have prob- 
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lems in all the important areas of living, teachers 
can give therapeutic teaching that will answer 
many needs, that will build stability and security, 
and that will compensate for the limited environ- 
mental and personal backgrounds of children. 

Most school systems today make some special 
provisions for caring for children who deviate 
from normal behavior. In dealing with children’s 
behavior it must be remembered that all problem 
children are or ought to be in school. The school 
has both the opportunity and capacity to help 
problem children. Any school system which is well 
organized and well equipped to deal with behavior 
is identified by three characteristics. In other 
words, it attacks the problem on three levels: (1) 
It has well trained, properly qualified teachers in 
all its classrooms; (2) It provides an auxiliary staff 
of such specialists as psychiatrists, psychologists, 
counselors, school social workers, and attendance 
officers to work with and to help teachers and 
parents deal with problem cases; and (3) It may 
provide special classes and schools for severely 
disturbed and maladjusted children. 

All teachers help in solving behavior problems 
and all teachers should be made aware of the 
facilities provided both within the school system 
and in the community for helping problem chil- 
dren. Whenever a regular teacher fails to reach 
a particular child or does not know how to cope 
with his behavior, a specialist should be called to 
assist. Psychiatrists and psychologists can help 
teachers with problems of behavior arising from 
learning difficulties, personal problems, and school 
maladjustments. The specialist may work directly 
with the children or may act as a consultant to 
teachers and parents. Home school visitors, visit- 
ing teachers, or school social workers can bring 
homes and schools closer together. They can im- 
prove a child’s behavior by coordinating the social 
worker’s casework technique and the teacher’s 
efforts and knowledge of the school program. 
Medical consultants also help. Many school sys- 
tems have doctors, nurses, and dentists who, 
while primarily concerned with a child’s physical 
development and welfare, help solve many prob- 
lems of behavior. The presence of several physical 
defects can hinder a teacher’s efforts in securing 
a good school adjustment. No one behaves well 
when suffering from an aching tooth. 

When school systems provide special classes 
and schools, even more can be done for the severe 
behavior problem case. They provide remedial 
instruction in smaller classes, a wider range of 
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curriculum offerings, and a concentration of clin- 
ical facilities not possible in regular schools. Pro- 
grams in special classes and schools can be adapted 
to individual needs and can emphasize activities 
that are effective antidotes for maladjustments 
and emotional disturbances. They often permit 
use of specialized techniques of education like 
the psychotherapies, nondirective counseling, and 
psychodrama. Special schools also make maximum 
provisions for vocational, educational, and per- 
sonal guidance. They bring to light and correct 
the factors that produce bad behavior, and they 
provide for the child’s re-entry into the life of a 
regular school and of normal society. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


Teachers can deal with the behavior of children 
better if they have certain qualifications and if 
they are properly trained. The better a person is 
qualified by experience and training to teach all 
children, the better he will be able to deal with 
the behavior of problem cases. Teachers who 
are weak in their own personal adjustments and 
teachers with fundamental defects of character 
will always have difficulty with children’s be- 
havior. Children seem to sense weakness or 
strength in adults, and always learn more by ex- 
ample than by precept. 

Teachers are more likely to be successful with 
problem cases and will have less trouble with 
school discipline if they can accept the aggres- 
sion of boys and girls, if they are not too disturbed 
by bad behavior, and if they can feel personally 
secure. Good teachers are not self-centered or 
selfish, they are not irritable, fussy, or infantile 
in their own emotional reactions to a child’s 
behavior. The good teacher distinguishes between 
the child and the child’s behavior and rejects bad 
behavior without rejecting the child who gives it. 

Teachers will have less trouble with bad be- 
havior if they have good judgment, possess a 
sense of humor, have the ability to place people 
and events in proper perspective, and have adapt- 
ability and flexibility of mind. It also helps if 
they are aware of their own limitations and idio- 
syncrasies. Successful teachers need to be emo- 
tionally mature to a high degree and stable in 
character. Vitality, enthusiasm, ability to absorb 
strain, resiliency, and endurance are other per- 
sonal qualities needed to deal with the behavior 
of children. 

Rich experiences, empathy for different types of 
personalities, ability to accept others warmly and 
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a nonauthoritarian attitude are essential quali- 
ties in working with the parents of children 
who do not behave. Reactions to such parents 
should be neither morbid nor oversentimental, 
but rather an objective response to the problem 
of the child’s behavior. When a child is in 
trouble, parents can be expected to be upset; 
then a teacher’s ability to maintain a friendly 
but professional attitude will influence the par- 
ents greatly and favorably. 

Often a teacher will be one of a group inter- 
ested in the child’s behavior. Others may be 
psychologists, caseworkers, or counselors from 
the school system or from agencies outside of 
the schools. A successful teacher must have an 
understanding of his role, be able to execute 
an educational treatment program in collabora- 
tion with that of clinical and other personnel, 
and at the same time not surrender his own 
role as the child’s teacher. This requires the 
ability to work cooperatively with others and 
yet not neglect his own work as a teacher. 

Specialized training will help teachers with 
children’s behavior. Five areas of work are rec- 
ommended: (1) Courses in child growth and 
development which give a better understanding 
of what makes children similar to most other 
children and what makes a child think, feel, 
and act differently than most children; (2) 
courses defining teaching techniques which give 
a wealth of suggestions about methods, teach- 
ing devices, and ways of organizing classroom 
procedure; (3) courses in developing group and 
individualized curricula which will help a teacher 
build special offerings to meet the needs of chil- 
dren whose behavior is not acceptable (Such 
courses should give teachers ideas about mate- 
rials and sources for materials of instruction of 
interest to problem children); (4) courses out- 
lining diagnostic and remedial procedures to help 
teachers understand the function of guidance in 
education, give ideas for doing diagnostic work, 
outline remedial instruction and provide for test- 
ing and test information; (5) courses dealing 
with group dynamics and counseling which will 
aid a teacher in the many interpersonal relations 
involved in children’s behavior, in working with 
the children concerned, with their parents and 
others interested in their welfare. 


Some Basic Principles 


Answers cannot be given to every problem 
of behavior which may arise in the lives of 
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school children, but there are general principles 
which can guide everyone in helping children 
who present problems in behavior. ) 

1. Teachers and others must recognize that 
the behavior of children is a symptom. Mishe. 
havior, failure to adjust, truancy—even incor. 
rigibility and delinquency—are but symptom 
pictures of underlying conditions. Their roots 
will be found in the home life of the child, in 
his school progress, in his adjustment to his 
community, and sometimes in physiological or 
psychological aspects of his personality. 

2. Most behavior has purposive value to the 
child. Apparently illogical and abnormal child 
behavior may be found to be normal and logical / 
if teachers, social workers, and parents could 
only know and understand all the factors which 
produced the behavior. There is, therefore, an 
obligation to study the motives that produce 
behavior and to cultivate the objectivity neces- 
sary to reject misbehavior without rejecting 
children. 

3. Every occasion involving questionable be- 
havior should be treated on an individual basis, 
No two children are alike, no two occasions are 
entirely similar, and no solution can be found 
to fit every situation. All generalized statements 
for dealing with children’s behavior are difficult 
to formulate and of doubtful value when applied 
to individual cases. 

4, All who work with children must be con- 
sistent in disciplining both themselves and their 
charges. They must also recognize that being 
consistent implies that they will be cognizant 
of a child’s behavior at all times. When the in- 
fluence of a worker is being continuously felt, 
when it is consistent and when it implies fair 
dealing, there will be few occasions where serious 
problems arise. 

5. The attitudes of a child toward good be- 
havior are of more importance than his knowl 
edge of what behavior should be. Good conduct 
results more from good attitudes and good feel- 
ings than it does from the knowledge of what 
good conduct is. 

6. The behavior of a child grows out of the 
total situation in which he finds himself. How 
a child reacts at a given time depends upon 
everything that he had learned and felt as well 
as upon the demands made at the time he is called 
upon to react. Workers who realize this know 
that behavior is a very complex process and 
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that no easy panacea can be found for curing 
misbehavior. 

7. Good behavior and good conduct are 
“caught” quite as much as they are “taught.” 
Example is always more important than precept. 
The influence and example of good teachers, 
good parents and good neighbors will result in 
better behavior on the part of children when chil- 
dren come in contact with such adults. 

8. There is no hard and fast line of demar- 
cation between normal and abnormal child behav- 
ior. There are often greater differences of degree 
than of kind. Some children find it harder to 
adjust than others. Adjustment in behavior is 
a matter not only of changing patterns of be- 
havior or of conforming to external forces; it 
also involves the thinking and feeling that goes 
on inside the mind of the child. 

9. In matters of behavior it is true that “birds 
of a feather flock together.” The company that 
children keep is a factor in the type of behavior 
that they display. Teachers, social workers, and 
parents must help children find suitable friends 
and playmates and must supervise their friend- 
ships. By making and studying the sociograms 
of their pupils, teachers can often help the child 
in developing good behavior patterns. 

10. Teachers and other workers need to keep 
complete case records on all behavior problem 
cases. A good cumulative case history of each 
maladjusted child will help the teacher under- 
stand a child’s behavior. Such records should be 
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viewed in a professional spirit much like a 
physician uses a hospital chart. 

11. To achieve good behavior and good con- 
duct it is necessary to integrate all the influences 
that affect the child. Integration may best be 
secured if the demands of a child’s environment 
are unified. Since good character is built when 
children make correct decisions in little matters 
of conduct, the subtle supervision of good teach- 
ers in helping children make right choices is 
probably the best method to teach children good 
behavior. 

12. Teachers must help provide for spiritual 
growth as well as mental growth of pupils. They 
must assist pupils in developing a wholesome 
philosophy to guide their lives. 


Conclusion 


America today needs to reconsider its assess- 
ment of values. We must teach that he is greatest 
who serves best and not he who accumulates the 
most in material things. We must teach children 
to judge a person by what he is and not by what 
he has. Too often our children know the price 
of everything and the value of nothing. Schools 
must teach values that have moral and spiritual 
force. Our children must be taught that we all 
live in a world of morals and spirit as well as in 
a material world and that the unseen, intan- 
gible world is not less real than that of the phy- 
sical realm, and has laws, rules and regulations 
that operate just as inexorably as those in the 
physical universe. 


HE TEACHER’S effectiveness in the classroom will depend essentially upon 
the nature of the interpersonal relationships existing among the indi- 
viduals in the group, including his own relation to his students. Needless 
to say, both learning and therapy presuppose effective personal interaction. 
The predelinquent or delinquent youngster who is disliked or rejected by 
his teacher or who does not like his teacher probably can not be helped 


through his classroom. 


—WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 
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Operating a Psychiatric Clinic 
in a Juvenile Court 


By ALBERT W. SILVER, PH.D. 
Chief Psychologist, Clinic for Child Study, Wayne County Juvenile Court, Detroit 


flicts inevitably arise when two professional 

groups committed to widely differing val- 
ues, goals, and operating methods such as the legal 
and the psychiatric professions work coopera- 
tively in a common setting.! While the impressions 
and conclusions on which this paper is based are 
derived largely from experience gained in one, 
primarily diagnostic psychiatric clinic operating 
within a juvenile court, and are expressed from 
the viewpoint of the psychiatric worker, they may 
be relevant for other psychiatric clinics operating 
in similar settings. In the following discussion, 
factors which seem to hinder the effectiveness of 
a psychiatric clinic operating within a juvenile 
court will be described and suggestions offered for 
modifying both the court setting in which it oper- 
ates and the psychiatric clinic’s traditional func- 
tions. 


misunderstandings, and con- 


Basic Goals of Legal and Psychiatric Profession 


What are the basic goals of the legal and of the 
psychiatric professions and how do they differ 
and even conflict with one another?? The goal of 
the legal profession seems to be to determine 
whether a legal or moral wrong has been done and, 
if possible, to rectify it by providing restitution 
for the offended or by punishing the offender. 
Psychiatry’s basic goal, on the other hand, is to 
modify pathological features of personality where- 
ever possible through knowledge (understanding) 
and acceptance (love). Since the legal profes- 
sion’s primary task is to determine the guilt or 
innocence of the offender it necessarily adopts a 
judgmental perspective. In contrasting this per- 
spective with the nonjudgmental viewpoint of 
psychiatry the picture becomes compounded by the 

1 The term “psychiatric professions” is used here to include psycholo- 
gists and social workers as well as psychiatrists. 

2 While increasing number of juvenile court workers such as pro- 
bation officers are trained social workers, most referees and judges 
continue to be drawn from the legal profession. It is the latter group 
who render the court’s dispositions and who establish court policy. 

3 In support of this view Dressler quotes Judge Jerome Frank who 
described the average criminal trial as “sublimated brawl.” Dressler 
continues, “The so-called adversary theory against which Judge Frank 
inveighed sets the rules of trial procedure. It stems from medieval trial 
by combat and is basic both to English law and to American legal 


codes.” (See David Dressler, ‘“‘Trial By Combat in American Courts,” 
Harper’s Magazine, April 1961, pp. 31-36.) 


fact that the legal mind all too frequently is driven 
to adopt a role comparable to that of a punitive 
parent. Although the juvenile court code is based 
on the surrogate good parent concept, en loco par- 
entis, in reality it all too often acts as a punitive 
parent, perhaps because this has been the tradi- 
tional role of courts through the ages and because 
currently available rehabilitative sources are 
chronically lacking.® 


Differences in Operating Methods 


Differences in operating methods also derive 
from the different goals of these two professions, 
The psychiatric professions generally strive to 
maintain a nonjudgmental attitude toward the 
patient in order to facilitate a free flow of self- 
expression and in order to understand the patient 
as fully as possible from his own frame of refer- 
ence, so that ultimately the patient may be helped 
to understand himself better and thereby learn to 
regulate his life more effectively. Unfortunately, 
carried to its sometimes unrealistic extreme this 
viewpoint may encourage the practitioner in a 
court setting to disregard the question of whether 
the patient actually committed a given offense, as 
the psychiatric practitioner does not consider it 
properly his function to determine whether the 
patient is innocent or guilty. Needless to say, the 
psychiatric worker’s first effort in treating a sup- 
posedly functionally blind patient would be di- 
rected at determining whether an organic basis 
existed for the disorder. Similarly, in diagnosing 
or treating a hostile, evasive, sex assailant the en- 
tire course of planning hinges around whether the 
patient actually committed the offense with which 
he is charged, but which he will not freely admit 
to, and on how likely he is to repeat it. A parallel 
narrowing of professional perspective may occur 
when the legal profession concerns itself primarily 
with establishing that a given act or event oc- 
curred to the virtual exclusion, until recent years 
at least, of the underlying motivating forces and 
surrounding circumstances. The preceding exam- 
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ple represents just one instance of how psychi- 
atric practice is influenced by the setting in which 
it is administered and of overlapping areas of 
concern for the two professions in a given case. 

The apparent antithesis of these approaches 
presumably permits each professional group to 
fulfill complementary roles; one group judges 
while the other treats. The responsibility of each 
group is apparently clearly differentiated. How- 
ever, the question of whether the two groups’ roles 
can be effectively coordinated remains to be 
proved. The second difference in operating meth- 
ods of the two professions deals with the problem 
of inclusiveness or exclusiveness of evidence and 
with the related issue of the levels of abstraction 
of each group’s concepts. Another case illustration 
may serve to clarify this difference. In seeking to 
determine whether an adolescent girl attempted 
to murder her father by placing iodine in his 
favorite beverage the legal profession is concerned 
with whether she was the physical agent who 
placed the iodine in the bottle, whether she 
acted independently and with premeditation, and 
whether she was capable of recognizing the con- 
sequences of her act. Other considerations are 
more or less irrelevant in determining her legal 
innocence or guilt. The clinical evaluation, on the 
other hand, revealed a family in which for years 
the mother, who was in other respects a respect- 
able, responsible woman, had been involved in an 
affair with the tacit awareness of every member of 
the family including her children, except for her 
husband. The mother also rejected the girl in ques- 
tion while at the same time competing with her 
in matters of dress, vying for approval from the 
girl’s peers, etc. The girl’s attempt to murder her 
father may be understood as a highly overdeter- 
mined, complex, and condensed act representing 
an unconscious attempt to win her mother’s 
acceptance while at the same time avenging her- 
self against both her mother and father. How is 
the legal profession, with its concept of individual 
responsibility and conscious intent, to understand 
and deal with this offense? The girl was not re- 
sponding to a suggestion consciously implanted by 
the mother. She was not legally psychotic, i.e., 
unable to differentiate between right and wrong 
hor was she mentally retarded. 

In recent years the social service professions 
have increasingly begun to understand and deal 
with the family as a larger unit to which individual 


4A. J. Ferreira, “The Double-Bind and Delinquent Behavior,” 
Archives of General Psychiatry, October 1960, pp. 359-367. 
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members respond in a complex, sometimes inter- 
locking fashion, and consequently one in which the 
areas of responsibility, particularly in patho- 
logical families, are not clearly delineated. For 
the legal profession two broad types of family 
responsibility appear to obtain; grossly negligent, 
irresponsible parents (who are considered negli- 
gent almost invariably on a tangible, material, 
rather than on an intangible, emotional basis) 
and irresponsible or delinquent children. As ex- 
tremes these two types of families have some 
validity although the majority seem to fall within 
a middle range, wherein a particular kind of irre- 
sponsibility is a function of a particular kind of 
family interaction or relationship. For example, 
Ferreira has pointed out that an adolescent’s de- 
linquency may be his response to conflicting mes- 
sages on the part of his mother and father.‘ Thus, 
while the legal profession seems to operate on the 
principle of excluding as many irrelevant factors 
as possible, by confining its interest mainly to the 
concrete, tangible factors, the psychiatric pro- 
fessions delve happily into the realm of subtle, 
intangible, and frequently difficult-to-document 
factors. 

To recapitulate briefly the basic differences 
between the legal and the psychiatric professions: 

The legal profession evaluates and renders judg- 
ments. It deals primarily with concrete tangibles 
such as persons, facts, and events. It operates on 
the principle of narrowing by excluding details 
it considers irrelevant. It concerns itself mainly 
with objective data rather than subjective phe- 
nomena such as feelings and motives. It leans 
toward the concept of individual responsibility, 
conscious intent, and the analogous notion of 
single determinism according to which one indi- 
vidual and a single motive are responsible for a 
given act. 

The psychiatric professions, on the other hand, 
tend to assume that in order to understand one 
should avoid judging; that the significance attri- 
buted to facts and the relationships which obtain 
between them, or their context, rather than facts 
in isolation are significant for understanding the 
individual and his actions; that understanding is 
an infinite process gradually attained by everex- 
panding areas of comprehension and awareness, 
that subjective phenomena such as perceptions, 
feelings and motives rather than objective data 
such as acts or events are important for under- 
standing the individual; that in the family related, 
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overlapping areas of responsibility rather than 
individual responsibility are the rule.® 


Conflicts in Actual Practice 


It has been suggested that juvenile courts are 
the laboratories for the courts of the future. Inso- 
far as some active attempt is made here and now 
to synthesize the conflicting viewpoints of these 
two professional groups with their respective nor- 
mative and healing viewpoints and thereby, per- 
haps also to change the orientation of the older 
profession in light of the findings of the new, this 
hope may eventually be realized. To achieve this 
goal we will attempt to describe how they conflict 
in actual practice in the juvenile court setting. 

Difficulties emerge with the initial question of 
referrals. Should serious offenses or obviously dis- 
turbed children or perhaps all cases be referred 
for psychiatric evaluation? As approximately 
3,000 children pass through the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court annually of which from 600 to 700 
are evaluated in its psychiatric clinic, obvious 
practical considerations tend to decide this issue. 
To offer an extreme example, a first offender for 
a minor traffic violation is never referred to the 
clinic. In far too many cases, however, by the time 
an offender is referred to the clinic he is so well 
launched in delinquent patterns of behavior that 
he is markedly resistive toward rehabilitative 
efforts by the time he is finally referred for psy- 
chiatric evaluation. The initial psychiatric clinic 
intake decision is generally made by nonpsychi- 
atric personnel and is often implicitly based on 
legal considerations such as the gravity or fre- 
quency of an offense rather than on the degree of 
intactness or disturbance of the offender’s person- 
ality. 

At present, the majority of the referrals to the 
psychiatric clinic consists of such seriously dis- 
turbed cases as relatively conscience-free (charac- 
ter disordered) offenders, psychotic children, 
retardates and children whose relationship capa- 
city has been seriously blunted by neglect, 
rejection, and frequent unsuccessful placements. 
Treatment, other than custodial or disciplinary 
institutionalization, is too often out of the question 
and available facilities for these types of individ- 
uals are chronically overtaxed and of doubtful 
tists or between hysterical versus obsessive compulsive personality types 
seems inescapable. While the former groups prefer an intuitive, emo- 
methodology of the natural sciences. 


A. J. Kahn, A Court for Children, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. 


effectiveness. For example, a followup survey of 
Michigan’s major training school for boys showed 
that 85 percent of its charges got into further 
difficulty following their release. On the other 
hand, less seriously disturbed cases and first 
offenders are rarely referred to the psychiatric 
clinic although it is obviously from this list that 
the roster of recidivists is drawn. Such referral 
procedures go contrary to currently accepted psy- 
chiatric practice according to which the earlier 
following onset of a disorder treatment is initiated 
the more hopeful is the prognosis. 

A brief description of the Wayne County Juve. 
nile Court’s organizational structure is necessary 
at this point in order to pursue further areas of 
conflict between court and clinic. The Court con- 
sists of seven departments each of which functions 
relatively autonomously despite many functional 
relationships. The departments which operate 
under the overall direction of the judge and his 
administrative assistants are Boys Probation, 
Girls Probation, Foster Homes, Intake, Neglect, 
Youth Home, and the Clinic. Referrals to the 
Clinic come from any of the other departments 
as well as from the judge or referees. The findings 
and recommendations of the clinic evaluation and 
the report from the department which referred 
the case to the clinic are submitted to the referee 
or judge prior to the hearing, who then evaluates 
these findings and disposes of the case. Kahn, 
Rappaport, and others have written at length on 
the question of “ask[ing] a judge to decide what 
should be done for children requiring not legal 
but psychiatric treatment.” 

One point of view asserts that the juvenile court 
should 

. .. find its place not as the central agency in the com- 

munity for dealing with juvenile delinquency, but as a 

juridical agency which functions in a more limited field 

and depends upon other youth agencies, better equipped, 

to study and treat the child whose behavior is not 

acceptable.® 
Recognizing, that for better or worse, the juvenile 
court at present, and for the foreseeable future is 
and will remain the central community agency 
dealing with juvenile delinquency and that a psy- 
chiatric clinic operates under the court’s aegis, the 
question then becomes, what realistic changes can 
be made in the court structure for improving both 
the court and its clinic’s effectiveness? 


Recommended Changes in Court Procedure 


Reorganizing the court structure so that its 
psychiatric clinic assumes the intake functions for 
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the entire court would introduce a number of de- 
sirable changes in the court’s procedure. The court 
intake clinic would then serve as a screening point 
at which situationally disturbed, neurotic, psycho- 
tic, retarded, or brain damaged children and oth- 
ers requiring psychiatric treatment or planning 
could be diagnosed and separated from the envi- 
ronmental and character disordered delinquents 
who might better be handled by traditional court 
methods such as probation and institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Intake procedure would also be undertaken by 
professionals best trained for this work. From the 
time of his first contact with the court, planning 
for a child would thereby become a procedure 
based on an attempt to understand the causes for 
a child’s difficulties. This would contrast with cur- 
rent practices whereby the first offender is all too 
frequently simply warned and the charges against 
him dropped without official action being taken by 
the court. Only if thereafter he repeatedly comes 
to the court’s attention (and in the interim he may 
commit a number of offenses for which he has not 
been apprehended) he will probably be tried on a 
period of probation. If he gets into further diffi- 
culty while on probation he may be committed to 
an institution or in desperation the probation offi- 
cer may refer the case for clinical evaluation. 

It is this common but costly trial-and-error 
procedure which such a plan would attempt to 
forestall. By freeing probation officers from the 
routine of obtaining social histories on cases they 
refer to the clinic, they would also gain additional 
time to provide more intensive probation services 
for selected cases considered suitable for proba- 
tion. At the same time they would not be required 
to deal with seriously disturbed, recalcitrant, psy- 
chotic, or mentally retarded children who offer 
virtually no hope of responding to probation 
supervision. The intake clinic procedure would 
determine which cases call for traditional court 
handling such as official hearings, probation, or 
institutional placement and which require special- 
ized psychiatric services such as psychotherapy or 
residential treatment. Probation officers would 
also enter a new relationship prepared with some 
relevant information about the child and his back- 
ground gleaned from the clinic’s intake evaluation. 

7In anticipating the objection that this would take legal decisions 
out of the court’s hands it should pointed out that decisions on 
whether to refer cases for official court action are at present routinely 
made by probation officers. : 
problem although perhaps simultaneously increasing their defensiveness. 


(See David Abrahamsen, The Psychology of Crime. New York: Columbia 
University, 1960.) 


Furthermore, by acting as the court’s first outpost 
the clinic would arrange for only those cases re- 
quiring official court action to come to the court’s 
attention thereby making it less frequently neces- 
sary for a judge to render psychiatric decisions.” 

Finally, by undertaking treatment only with the 
relatively small percentage of motivated, neurot- 
ically disturbed delinquents which it encounters in 
the total delinquent population, the clinic would 
in this way deploy its treatment facilities to great- 
est advantage (simultaneously also improving its 
staff morale by enabling it to work with a thera- 
peutically more hopeful population) . 

The greatly increased diagnostic load resulting 
from this change need not work unrealistic hard- 
ships with the introduction of some modifications 
in traditional clinical procedures. Initial screening 
techniques such as group testing and diagnostic 
family and group interviews, which may be some- 
what less intensive but also less time consuming 
than traditional diagnostic evaluations, may prove 
to be useful expedients. At the same time the more 
focused use of probation officers which such a pro- 
cedure would entail might also make additional 
psychiatric clinic positions available in the court. 


Family Should Be a Part of Planning 
and Treatment 


In keeping with the concept of family responsi- 
bility more extensive efforts should also be exerted 
to involve the entire family of the delinquent in 
diagnostic planning and treatment procedures. To 
an extent this goal may be approached through 
legislative changes in redefining the focus of indi- 
vidual responsibility upon the entire family and 
by emphasizing such intangible bases for parental 
neglect as rejection, harsh punitive measures, etc. 
The psychiatric clinic’s strategic placement as the 
parent’s source of initial contact with the court 
would also be of great importance in fulfilling this 
function. In this position the clinic may evaluate 
and motivate a family’s current as well as its opti- 
mal capacity for assuming joint responsibility.® 


Preventive and Research Functions 


Perhaps the greatest contribution a psychiatric 
clinic can render to courts occurs in fulfilling its 
too frequently neglected preventive and research 
functions. These functions would also be most 
effectively fulfilled by a clinic so situated as to 
enjoy contact with the largest, most representative 
group of court-referred cases. The court and clinic 
might thereby become increasingly sensitive to 
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broad cultural pressures acting on delinquents, 
such as Goodman describes in Growing Up Ab- 
surd.® In it he suggests that cultural pressures 
such as lack of satisfactory opportunities for self- 
realization particularly in the area of employment 
are responsible for the growing disillusionment 
and resulting delinquency of young people. New 
service and research programs in the realm of 


ow Goodman, Growing Up Absurd. New York: Random House, 
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delinquency prevention would conceivably emerge 
as the clinic’s source of contacts is widened to in- 
clude the single incident offender and the norma] 
as well as the pathological family. By broadening 
its scope of interest in this way the skills of other 
relevant disciplines such as sociology and anthro- 
pology might also be more naturally introduced 
into a cooperative culture-clinical venture whose 
eventual goal might well be the total elimination 
of crime. 


Indeterminate and Determinate Time in the 
Treatment of the Adolescent Delinquent 


By WILLIAM W. CRAIN, PH.D. 
Psychological Consultant, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


HE ASSIGNMENT of an indeterminate period 
[es time in an institution to delinquent youth 
has long been considered a major step for- 
ward in rehabilitative philosophy and practice. 
Certainly it makes sense, at least when one first 
considers it, to state to the young offender, “Only 
your behavior will determine when we will con- 
sider you are ready to be returned to the commu- 
nity.” In other words, “You make your own time.” 
Common sense and experience dictate that some 
young people respond more quickly than others 
to rehabilitative efforts. The usual assumptions 
are that people differ in their life experience and 
hence in the readiness to establish meaningful and 
corrective relationships with adults, and that 
change occurs at different rates with different 
people. Thus it has been long felt that any par- 
ticular program must provide flexibility in the 
setting of time for release. 

Clinical, theoretical rationale is sometimes 
applied in the setting of indeterminate time 
periods. The clinical point of view might be stated 
somewhat like this: “One of the principal prob- 
lems with the delinquent is his limited capacity 
to experience anxiety regarding his own beha- 
vior. If we can create some concern regarding this 
behavior, point out to him that he has to look at 
himself before being returned to the community, 
and to realize that his gaining of this freedom 
depends upon how he behaves when he is with 
us, then a major step forward has been taken in 


developing the necessary self-concern. This self- 
concern will aid him in making future “connec- 
tions” between on-going behavior and the reflec- 
tion concerning this behavior, and he may then 
be able to increasingly think before acting.” 

The assignment of open-ended time periods, 
with only some general conception of the part of 
the boy or girl as to how long he or she will remain 
out of the community, is frequently accomplished 
at the time of the young person’s initial appear- 
ance before a quasi-judicial board or committee, 
and its decision may be based on a kind of com- 
promise time estimate. Part of the estimate in- 
volves how long the boy or girl will “need” for 
rehabilitation to occur, and another part involves 
a consideration of community pressures as re- 
flected in time terms. That is, how much of a 
breather does the community require, and what 
are the expectancies of the community in terms 
of time assignment? At any rate, the time period 
assigned is typically an indefinite one in that the 
institutional staff will subsequently be asked to 
make recommendations regarding the boy’s or 
girl’s behavior and hence, his “readiness” for 
release. So it seems safe to say that time assign- 
ments are rarely definite in nature, and the boys 
and girls are quickly made aware by both staff 
and their peer culture that such is the case. Fre- 
quently they come away from their initial hearing 
with the statement, “They said I make my own 
time. It’s up to me.” 
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INDETERMINATE AND DETERMINATE TIME IN TREATMENT OF THE ADOLESCENT DELINQUENT 


Several problems or dilemmas emerge for con- 
sideration, however, when an indeterminate period 
of detention is affixed. It is the purpose of this 
paper to explore some of these problems, and to 
suggest a partial remedy—the determinate time 
period—for selected young people in specialized 
settings. 


Time Can Be Overly Punishing 


One problem with the application of the inde- 
terminate time concept in a rehabilitation program 
is that such an application of time may aggravate 
the very thing it seeks to irradicate. That is, we 
seek what is carried in that broad concept of 
rehabilitation and try to minimize punishment 
but may, in effect, be overly “punishing” in the 
application of time periods, or overly punishing 
by virtue of the “indefinite” aspect of the time 
assignment. Punishment, after all, can only be 
defined by the recipient. One might assume that 
the young person makes the analysis that the 
community wishes to reinforce its conviction that 
certain behavior cannot be further tolerated and 
he, therefore, may view the assigned time period 
as a form of assigned “punishment,” however 
sincere and insistent we are that it is no such 
thing. When we communicate to the young person 
that our efforts during this time period will 
not be directed toward punishment, this attitude, 
nonetheless, does not apply to the time period 
as such, but applies rather to our attempt to fill 
the time period with more meaningful experiences 
and human interactions. 

Now, the boy or girl may clearly undergo ex- 
periences which cause him to realize that he is 
indeed being helped, and he may even come to 
the realization that he needs more time to ready 
himself for a community adjustment. In this case, 
we have clearly utilized time meaningfully, and 
have succeded in helping him to accept our re- 
habilitative view. It nevertheless does not follow 
that because the program is a good one that the 
time in detention, especially when extensive, is 
therefore not excessively punishing to the re- 
cipient. Implicit in the assignment of time away 
from the community is some concept of banish- 
ment. In the writer’s opinion this should be 
squarely faced. Enthusiastic workers in pro- 
gressive programs may be inclined to assume 
that their own helping motives are always com- 
municated to the boy or girl, and that he must 
see that this assignment of time, or an assignment 
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of additional time, is really in his own best inter- 
ests. This is asking a great deal from young people 
who often believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
are ready for release, want another chance to 
prove themselves in the community, or just want 
to go home. The writer has seen many cases where 
progress was excellent for 6 or even 9 months, 
followed by a nose dive or by a runaway because 
of an incident that held a threat of more time to 
be added. Often such a runaway results in an 
automatic referral to another institution, and the 
boy must start all over. Staff might be inclined 
to want to limit the amount of additional time to 
be added, but other problems emerge, such as how 
to hold such rule violations in check where the 
other boys are concerned. 


Time and Behavior Often Intertwined 


This leads to a second, related problem. It often 
occurs that time and the behavioral expressions 
of “change,” as observed by adults, are inextri- 
cably bound. In other words, how one does in the 
institution is related to how much time the re- 
cipient must spend in the institution. Herein may 
lie one of the dangers inherent in the indeter- 
minate point of view. For one thing, the very 
uncertainty of a situation involving the manipula- 
tion of time may tend to increase the attention 
paid to it. Some may feel this is not an especially 
negative situation, particularly where individual 
and group therapists are available, since the ther- 
apist can utilize such attention and anxiety sur- 
rounding time in his interview with the boy or 
girl. In the writer’s experience this position is 
a debatable one. Do we really want to analyze 
the time neurosis, and as a matter of fact, can we? 
Do we have the time available and is such a neces- 
sarily interpretive approach generally applicable 
to adolescence? 

Another very major dilemma or problem in the 
application of indefinite time presents itself when 
time is applied as a means of discipline and con- 
trol. This application of time is, of course, second 
nature to us all in correctional work. But do we 
really appreciate the meaning of time to the ado- 
lescent? How long is an additional 30 days? Could 
it not be like spanking one’s child continually for 
30 times for one offense, this offense only fuzzily 
remembered by the child by the thirtieth spank- 
ing? Often, to top it all off, we count up past 
offenses—long past and previously punished— 
and then add some more time! As we know, the 
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rehabilitative position is not, “He deserved it,” 
but rather, “Does he make the connection?” One 
wonders at times whether we are sufficiently 
constant in taking this position, especially when 
time and behavior can become so easily inter- 
twined. 

Certainly, as long as expressed behavior on the 
part of the boy or girl is the criterion of readi- 
ness for parole, the long-standing differences of 
opinion within and between varying disciplines 
are lent considerable free play. We may then find 
ourselves asking such questions as the following: 
Is it behavioral conformity we are after? Are we 
seeking indications that “training” is taking 
effect? For instance, does the boy swear less at 
supervisors, and if so, is this any real indication 
of change? Is the boy making real progress in 
therapy and therefore in need of more time to 
realize the therapeutic goals? What effect may 
this have on the therapy itself, especially if it is 
the therapist who decides? 

While we are probably sufficiently sophisticated 
so that overconformity is seen for what it usually 
is, a kind of behaviorally expressed bargain, or 
even a dulling of spirit, we may still be express- 
ing divergent views as to when the boy or girl 
is ready for release, and the conformity concept 
almost surely sneaks in when the various repre- 
sentatives of divergent points of view and diver- 
gent responsibilities make a group decision as to 
when they shall recommend release. 

Further, it is often a problem to keep separate 
(1) the boy’s or girl’s need for more time (for 
“sufficient” personality growth to occur) and 
(2) the same person’s expressed behavioral in- 
dication that he has not measured up to some 
(usually vague) standard of behavior that is 
required prior to his release. The confusion of 
these two positions can lead to an overemphasis 
upon one point of view or the other, depending 
upon the particular emphasis in the setting that 
he finds himself. It may take the form of the earn- 
ing of a number of points or merits (usually the 
custody point of view, but not always) or depend 
upon the demonstration to the therapist’s satis- 
faction that he has shown sufficient growth to 
walk alone, or with less help. Again, the reference 
points here lie essentially within the adult. 

The confusion that is created may be due in 
large part to just the fact that the point of refer- 
ence as to when the boy or girl is ready for release 
lies within the mind of the adult who attempts 
to treat him, rather than within the mind of the 


adolescent, himself. We seem to look upon punish. 
ment as a bad word, so even when punishment is 
involved (as in depriving someone of his freedom) 
we choose to call it something else. One may 
wonder why we persist in denying that punish- 
ment persists in the doling of time, especially 
when dynamic psychology has suggested to us that 
many of our wards are with us because they, in 
effect, have unconsciously sought the punishment 
of time in detention. If this view is at all sound 
and applicable, had we not better take a look at 
the use of added time as discipline? Are we not 
perhaps reinforcing, in many cases, the basic 
time-in-detention neurosis, and playing into the 
hands of the young person’s negative self-picture 
that affirms his unreadiness to make a success- 
ful adjustment in the community? And what of 
that belligerent rebel who says, “I’ll rot before 
I’ll buy what you have to sell!”? How many of 
us have not seen some of these institutional head- 
aches make a successful adjustment in the com- 
munity? In denying that time is punishing and 
in perhaps overemphasizing that he should take as 
a further opportunity whatever time we add, we 
seem ourselves to believe what we tell the young 
person, and then tend to add up time rather eas- 
ily, or in effect, just will not tell him what time 
it is! 
Time Reconsidered 


It is quite possible that many confusions and 
misrepresentations involved in the assignment 
of indefinite time periods for delinquent behavior 
can be at least partially avoided by a reconsidera- 
tion of the use of the definite, predetermined time 
assignment. The writer has for some time been 
involved in a planned endeavor to make just such 
a definite time assignment in an institutional 
treatment program that utilizes a predetermined 
5-month “sentence” for 35 to 40 boys, 16 to 18 
years of age, who have committed delinquencies 
primarily involving property. 

We endeavor to use time as a challenge. While 
this may seem high-sounding, this would appear 
to be the only justifiable use of time when one 
holds consistently to a rehabilitative point of 
view. To use time as a challenge is best accom- 
plished, in the writer’s mind, when it is doled out 
in a predictable unit. That is, if someone were to 
say, “You have an hour to make up your mind,” 
this is different from saying, “Make up your mind 
and I will let you know when I think you have 
done so.” 
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Contrary to the “‘creating anxiety” theory, we 
hold the view that growth may well occur best in 
a situation where time anxiety, at least, is mini- 
mized. In short, we are trying to run a program 
that separates time per se from all misbehavior, 
within reasonable limits. Exceptions are those 
offenses that logically take the decision-making 
out of the hands of our local-level institutional 
committee and would include such offenses as 
serious assault (not a typical fight) and runaway. 
We tell our boys the following at their initial 
appearance before the treatment program com- 
mittee: 

You will be with us for 5 months, no more and no 
less. There is nothing you can do to shorten this time, 
and time will not be added, except for something very 
serious, such as a serious assault or a runaway. Ask the 
other boys what we mean if you have any questions 
about this. This 5-month period is yours to do with what 
you wish. If you mess up, you will be disciplined accord- 
ingly (usually loss of the evening program) but it will 
not affect your parole and you can be in your room 
every night of your stay here (a typical punishment) 
and still go home in 5 months. We want you to use this 
time well, to work on your problems and to do every- 
thing you can to grow up, but that is up to you.... 
We attempt to regularly reinforce the basic 

position that we are taking on the time problem. 
We do this during monthly progress meetings 
with the boys (“How are you making use of your 
time?”) Also, the position of “This much time 
is available for growth or behavioral change” is 
frequently brought up during both these meetings, 
during group therapy, and in individual contacts. 

Obviously, time without a program is meaning- 
less or harmful, and we endeavor to fill the time 
period with program aids to growth, including 
a work program, the use of increasing trust, 
opportunities for relationships in group and in- 
dividual psychotherapy, and by emphasizing par- 
ticularly the entire atmosphere rather than a 
specific aspect. The boys on the program (which 
is ongoing, side by side with a large reception- 
center program) are “identified” as Fremont 
Boys, distinguished by a special belt and badge, 
and have a degree of freedom of movement and 
trust inside and outside the gates. Other aspects 
of the program would require much more elab- 
oration and would be beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

While our program is now due for a research 
evaluation in terms of assessing comparative 
rates of recidivism (by the control group method), 
we cannot yet say whether recidivism is reduced 
in the determinate assignment of time. We can 


say, however, that it is quite possible to run a 


program on these terms, which in itself was not 
predicted by some, and would seem to constitute 
some evidence that the assignment of time as a 
disciplinary tool is completely unnecessary with 
at least a proportion of the delinquent population. 
Two years of experimentation with a predeter- 
mined time assignment have suggested that such 
a separation of time from discipline, and time 
from the assumed “needs” of the boy, have had 
the following effects: 

First, as indicated, an effective treatment pro- 
gram has been implemented and is administered 
without the use of time as a means of discipline. 
Almost without exception our boys have not ex- 
ploited the situation. They continue their daily 
work assignments (not without incident) and 
continue attendance in group therapy sessions. 

Second, it is our impression that individual 
motivation for change has been maintained at 
least at the prior level when time was a manipu- 
lated quantity, and motivation may have been 
generally increased. Many opportunities have been 
provided for interpretation to individual wards, 
and to staff, that if one boy goes home when he 
may not “deserve it,” the responsibility for 
growth rests upon the individual, and the behavior 
of others is not always relevant. We feel this 
interpretation has “taken” in many instances 
and that individualization of treatment has been 
increased. As an aside, we felt we really arrived 
when the boy, a constant pusher of limits, was 
released on parole from a segregation room, this 
release being met with general acceptance and 
no issue made of it at all. 

Further, we have observed that the elimination 
of time as a discipline has probably allowed other 
disciplines to be more effective. When staff loses 
a major tool of discipline, its only alternative is 
to replace it with one or more others. The verbal 
reprimand is one, and seems more effective when 
threat is reduced. Also, it falls upon the staff often 
to get beneath the surface problem, in the absence 
of such a potent means of assuring conformity 
as the potential adding of time. Our observations 
suggest that, in this respect, the individualization 
process has been accentuated. 

The individual and group therapists report 
they can work more comfortably. Contrary to 
the expectation that they might become more 
hurried and anxious to produce change with the 
time period relatively brief, they seem to accept 
the limits of the time available, and overzealous- 
ness has probably been reduced. They, too, have 
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their time defined, and therapeutic goals are more 
easily set. Opportunities for time manipulation 
by the boys are curtailed, so the therapist’s role 
is firmed up. His report of therapy progress car- 
ries no implication for shortening or extending 
time, and his position with respect to the author- 
ity of the Board is much less ambiguous. He has 
no opportuity to function as, or to be put into the 
position of, the boy’s “lawyer.” We feel the 
clinician’s relationship with the Board has vastly 
improved as a result of such clarification of roles 
and responsibilities. 

Of course, a more thorough and detailed eval- 
uation of such a program is in order, and any 
return by others to determinate “sentences” will 
follow from their readiness to experiment with it. 
There is no question but that many of our boys 
go home when they are not ready, but then we 
have had real difficulty in the past attempting to 
align our private predictions of who would make a 
successful adjustment with the actual persons 
who in effect have been successful. 

The writer’s analysis suggests that the assign- 
ing of a definite time period amounts to a kind 
of psychological commitment to the boy, and that 
it is this willingness to make a commitment which 
is essentially therapeutic. We are, in effect, stat- 
ing: “We will stick by our part of the bargain, 
now you are free to do your part or not.” This 
commitment seems to also involve a communica- 
tion of belief on our part that essential change 
can occur in the time period prescribed. Such 
belief, in the writer’s experience, is extremely 
important in the treatment of the adolescent 
delinquent. 

Also, we know relatively little concerning the 
relationship of time to personality growth. The 
Rankian School has suggested that humans may 
involve themselves in a kind of psychological 
“pacing” and when the time allotted for change 
to occur is known, the pace may be increased, or 
decreased, to coincide with the growth or “helping 
time” allotted. Further, it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that time for the adolescent is in general 
perceived differently than for the adult and that 


6 months, for example, is for them a longer period, 
psychologically speaking. 

Programs develop traditions and a kind of 
cultural recollection builds up. When we announce 
our intentions to the new boys, we sometimes hear 
them repeat what the group has remembered, 
that one boy received an extra month once (which 
he did, by mistake, over a year before). Therefore, 
“there are exceptions,” and as they see it, it could 
be they. It is truly striking to observe the degree 
of distrust the delinquent boy or girl evidences, 
and time assignments seem to communicate with 
this basic trust problem. We are indeed proving 
that we will do as we say, and that minor, even 
regular, misbehavior will not sway us from our 
position. Thus, we see ourselves as reducing the 
boy’s masochistic tendencies to “prove” we are 
persecuting or unfair, reducing this by taking 
away his most basic weapon, that is, forcing us 
to add time. 

One can speculate that the manipulation of 
time, such time to be spent away from the com- 
munity (expulsion), lies at the heart of the boy- 
versus-the-community problem. If the time period 
is first of all definitely acknowledged, then pre- 
scribed and held to, it then seems to free the sit- 
uation somewhat from further symbolic extensions 
of the expulsion (by threatening to, or actually 
adding time). 


Conclusion 


It would appear that the application of deter- 
minate time periods in institutions for delinquent 
adolescents—in institutions where there is effec- 
tive programing—is worthy of re-examination. 
Probably others who have an opportunity to ap- 
praise some aspects of the institution process 
have come to a similar conclusion. The general 
utilization of time as a discipline, the unproved 
theoretical speculations regarding extensions 
of time as serving the needs of the offender, the 
problems as to who shall make the readiness judg- 
ment, and, in fact, the entire conceptualization 
of time as it applies to correctional work and re- 
habilitation would seem to call out for much more 
careful appraisal and further experimentation. 


Human felicity is produced not so much by great pieces of 
good fortune that seldom happen, as by little advantages that 
occur every day—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The Period of Probation 


By C. ALEXANDER RHEINER 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of New Jersey 


HE VALUE of probation supervision has been 
[achieved when the immediate problems of 

the probationer have been resolved, when 
any special conditions of probation have been 
met, and when a reasonable degree of stability 
and responsibility has been achieved by the pro- 
bationer. 

The Federal Probation Act provides that the 
period of probation or any extension thereof may 
not exceed 5 years. The Attorney General’s Survey 
of Release Procedures (1939) states in part, that 

Reformation or rehabilitation may be achieved within 

a relatively short period, generally 2 years, and if the 
desired results have not been attained within that period, 
there is reason to doubt that they may ever be realized. 
It must also be recalled that a relatively rapid turnover 
of cases is necessary in order that already over-burdened 
personnel may be ready to receive the constant stream of 
new probationers. Continuing cases under supervision 
for more than two or three years increases the caseload 
and may jeopardize the probation program as a whole. 

Excessively long periods of probation appear 
to have little value. By far the most violations 
occur within the first year of probation. Thus 
we have in action a law of diminishing returns 
with little to show for the time spent in main- 
taining supervision for more than 2 or perhaps 3 
years. 

Probation terms vary according to the statutes 
in the different municipalities, states, and the 
Federal Government. In some jurisdictions the 
term of probation is limited to the term of im- 
prisonment provided by law. This can render 
probation almost useless in minor infractions 
punishable in municipal courts by sentences lim- 
ited to a few months. Other laws permit pro- 
bation periods of 10 or 20 years, or the imposition 
of consecutive terms of probation on different 
indictments, or on different counts of the same 
indictment. 


What is Probation Like? 


To fully understand what the length of the 
period of probation should be we have to know 
what probation is like, what we are trying to do 
on probation, what we are trying to accomplish, 
and how long it ordinarily will take to achieve 
what we are trying to accomplish. We therefore 
must ask ourselves the following questions: 
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Is probation freedom? Probation rules limit 
the freedom of the individual and this limitation 
is nonetheless real even though the probation of- 
ficer may be most kind, considerate, and helpful in 
his efforts to rehabilitate the offender. Probation 
is an ever present threat to a person’s freedom. 
A prison term can, and often does, result from 
either new violations of the law or from infrac- 
tions of probation rules. Because of this, we 
accept the 5-year limitation as a reasonable re- 
striction upon the powers of the court in applying 
probation. 

Is probation punishment? Probation is gener- 
ally not regarded as punishment, although it may 
be punishment to some. If probation were to be 
considered a form of punishment, it would seem 
reasonable to propose that the term of probation 
might be at least as long as the term of imprison- 
ment provided by the statutes which often permit 
sentences of 10 years or more. On the other hand, 
if probation were considered a period of mere 
surveillance and detection, the probation officer’s 
work might well be turned over to the police. 

Probation is not freedom as we know it nor 
is it punishment. Some would say it is social work 
in an authoritarian setting performed by persons 
trained in the social work field. Others do not 
regard it as social work but still consider it as 
a counseling relationship and will refer proba- 
tioners to social work agencies, both public and 
private, for special guidance and help which they 
are especially equipped to render. Probation is 
certainly unique and to some extent it defies de- 
scription in terms of other well-known helping 
agencies whose functions seem to be much more 
clearly defined. 

One need only glance at the printed “conditions 
of probation” which must be accepted and signed 
by every federal probationer to appreciate that 
probation is not freedom. I quote only a few of 
them: ‘‘Do not leave or remain away from the city 
or town where you reside without permission of 
the probation officer” ; “Notify your probation of- 
icer at once if you intend to change your address” ; 
and “Follow the probation officer’s instructions 
and advice. The Probation Law gives him authority 
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to instruct and advise you regarding your recrea- 
tional and social activities.” Certainly this is 
not freedom as we generally speak of it. 

Lest the impression be given that probationers 
are restricted beyond what appears to be reason- 
able, I should add that the conditions of probation 
are general in nature. They were prepared so as 
to meet the needs of many persons and many 
contingencies. Some conditions are waived by 
probation officers and regarded as unnecessary 
or inapplicable in certain cases and situations. 
It would be impossible to maintain any kind of 
enforceable supervision without clearly stating 
some specific rules. Many of them are much less 
restrictive and of a more general nature than 
those cited. 

Whether probation turns out to be freedom, 
restriction, punishment, surveillance, or a coun- 
seling relationship depends in a large measure on 
the attitude and philosophy of the probation officer 
and the court. And the extent to which probation 
may be restriction of freedom depends on the 
probationer. Although probation is not freedom, 
it need not be and should not be punitive in the 
sense of being something less harsh than impris- 
onment. It might be described as a combination 
of discipline and rehabilitation. 


For Some the Probation Period Can Be Reduced 


We refer to a person on probation as being 
“under supervision.” The term supervision is 
generally defined: “to oversee” or to “inspect 
with authority.” But probation work is much 
more than overseeing someone or looking after 
him with authority. It is a way of helping pro- 
bationers become better citizens, to accept re- 
sponsibility, to lead useful lives, and to not slip 
back into committing unlawful acts. Each meeting 
of the probation officer should produce some kind 
of a change for the better in the thinking and be- 
havior of the probationer. Their coming together, 
therefore, must be something more basic than 
talking about the weather. Each time they are 
together the probation officer tries to learn some- 
thing about the probationer and to influence for 
the good his goals, desires, and general welfare. 

When the probation officer has reached the 
point where he has done all he can for the 
probationer and there is reason to believe the 
probationer will receive no further benefit from 
probation, the probationer should be discharged 
from probation. In other words, why keep him on 
probation for 3 years when he has accomplished 
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as much as he can at the close of 2 years? And 
why continue a probationer on probation when 
he has proved himself, is doing well on his job, 
has a good family relationship, and is accepted 
in the community? He has reached a saturation 
point beyond which the relatively restrictive 
measures of probation could do more harm than 
good. 

In many instances the court cannot tell at the 
time of sentence whether a probationer will need 
a year of probation, or 2 years, or more. Under 
the Federal Probation Statutes the court can re- 
duce the period of probation at any time or extend 
it to a maximum of 5 years. In other words, the 
law provides for flexibility in the actual period 
of probation served. 

Certainly no court and no probation officer 
should feel justified in continuing a person on 
probation for a longer period than is necessary. 
To do so would be to defeat the very purpose of 
probation. 


Reduction of Probation Period in Deserving 
Cases Can Lower the Caseload 


To continue persons on probation for extended 
periods and especially beyond the point where 
they no longer need the guidance and help of the 
probation officer, is to needlessly swell caseloads 
to the point that the probation officer cannot 
render services to those who require a maximum 
of attention. Caseloads in most probation offices 
are too large. They can be reduced and must be 
reduced if any real impact is to be made by the 
probation officer on the lives of those under his 
supervision. 

There are two ways of reducing caseloads to 
workable proportions. The first is through dis- 
charge from probation by court order when the 
maximum benefits to the probationer have been 
derived. The second is by increasing probation 
staff. These are listed in order of importance. In 
the interest of economy there should be no in- 
crease in staff until other systematic means of 
reducing caseloads have been tried. 

I do not wish to imply that persons requiring 
help or a longer period of probation supervision 
should be discharged early. On the contrary, I 
should be quite as ready to agree that probation 
periods should be extended if the need exists. 

In the District of New Jersey we use still an- 
other method to keep caseloads at a minimum. 
We group certain offenses in the category of 
“commercial offenses.” These include Interstate 
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Commerce Commission violations, wage and hour 
violations, and certain food and drug violations. 
1.C.C. violations often consist of operating trucks 
over routes on which the offender has no authority 
to operate. Wage and hour violations consist of 
failure to pay time and a half to employees for 
all in excess of 40 hours per week, and food and 
drug violations may involve selling certain drugs 
without a prescription or the production of food 
items without maintaining proper standards of 
sanitation. Not one of the three types of cases 
cited is responsive to the generally accepted re- 
habilitative efforts of a probation officer. For the 
most part these offenses fall into the category of 
“business” or “commercial” offenses. Violators 
may require a type of surveillance or policing 
which the probation officer is not trained to render. 
Because of this fact and also in the interest of 
keeping caseloads at a minimum, we in our Dis- 
trict ask the arresting agency to provide what- 
ever supervision they feel is necessary during the 
probation term. The case is marked inactive in 
our records but is reinstated to active status if 
a violation occurs which requires a return before 
the court on a probation violation charge. 


Incentive in Early Discharges 


The Conditions of Probation (Probation Form 
No. 7) used throughout the federal court system 
reads in part: “The Court may at any time revoke 
probation for cause, modify the conditions of pro- 
bation, and reduce or extend the period of proba- 
tion.” The Probation Act provides that “the period 
of probation, together with any extension thereof, 
shall not exceed 5 years.” 

All of us have asked the court at one time or 
another to revoke probation for cause. Most of 
us have asked that the period of probation be 
extended for one reason or another. But from 
the statistics I have seen, either we seldom recom- 
mend an early discharge from probation or our 
courts are reluctant to reduce the period of proba- 
tion. Yet the practice of granting an early dis- 
charge creates an added incentive for probationers 
to comply with the law and with the conditions of 
probation. I have yet to meet the probationer who 
wants to be on probation or who has asked that 
his probation term be extended. 

In the District of New Jersey each probationer 
whose term exceeds 1 year, is told at the time he 
signs the Conditions of Probation that his case 
will be reviewed when one-half of the probation 
term has been reached, and that if his adjustment 


has been good and his conduct warrants it, he 
will be recommended to the court for discharge 
from probation. Thus a goal is set and a reward 
for good conduct is provided. The positive aspect 
of rewarding good conduct is given greater stress 
than the negative approach of threatening a 
probationer with imprisonment for violating pro- 
bation rules. 

When a probationer is required to pay a fine 
or to make restitution he is aided in planning 
payment in such amounts as will result in full 
payment within one-half of the term of probation 
in order to become eligible for consideration for 
early termination. It might seem that we penalize 
those who are unable to make payment within 
one-half of the full probation term. In practice 
we find that those who do not pay within the 
half-time period are not usually those who cannot 
pay, but rather those persons who have never 
taken their financial or other responsibilities 
seriously. These are the very ones who need some 
special incentive. We do not hesitate to reeommend 
an early discharge for a person who is on relief 
or is ill and unable to work, provided his conduct 
in other respects warrants an early discharge. In 
such an instance the fine balance becomes an 
unpaid judgment or if restitution has been or- 
dered, such an order is vacated as a condition of 
the probation. 

The imposition of shorter terms of probation 
would also reduce caseloads, but several disad- 
vantages to this practice are obvious. The incen- 
tive provided by rewarding good conduct through 
an early discharge is lost. It is difficult to deter- 
mine in advance the period of time necessary to 
effect a degree of rehabilitation. It would be pos- 
sible to increase the probation terms in some 
instances but this results in a form of punishment 
for failure rather than a reward for success. 

Some persons whose probation has been termi- 
nated will get into further trouble. But this is 
just as true of those who are kept on probation 
for the full term. Those considered worthy of 
early discharge appear less likely to violate the 
law in the future than those who do not merit 
such consideration. The fact that a relatively 
small proportion of those discharged may violate 
the law would seem little reason to continue every 
case on probation for the entire probation term. 
Nor would their continuation give any assurance 
that some of them would not violate anyway. It 
does mean that such violators are not likely to be 
returned before the court for sentence on the 
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original charge. But if the violation is anything 
more than a minor infraction of the law, they 
will most likely be sentenced by some court for 
the new offense. 


Periodic Review of Probation Terms 


What is the court’s policy concerning the grant- 
ing of early discharge from probation? Is there a 
firm policy dealing with early discharge? How 
do policies become established and do we review 
them from time to time to determine their useful- 
ness and validity as of the present? 

In 1953 the District Court in New Jersey gave 
instructions that in every case in which the term 
of probation exceeds 1 year, a review will be made 
after one-half of the probation term had been 
completed, and a recommendation made to the 
court whether probation should be terminated 
or continued. This practice was recently extended 
to include a written review of every probation 
case on an annual basis. These reviews are sub- 
mitted to the judge who imposed the original 
sentence. The reviews need not be lengthy but 
the important effect is that the probation officer 
must take the time to review every case. If no 
provision is made for any other periodic review 
of cases under supervision, this practice assures 
that no case can go for more than a year without 
consideration. In New Jersey during the past 8 
years an average of 88 persons was granted an 
early discharge from probation each year. This 
is equivalent to discharging the entire caseload 
of one probation officer every year. 


It would be possible for the courts to impose 
lengthy probation terms which, when reduced, 
would be about the equivalent of full probation 
terms imposed elsewhere. The average probation 
term imposed in the District of New Jersey during 
1960 was 3.6 years. The average probation term 
imposed in 383 cases supervised on transfer from 
other districts during the same period was 8 years. 
Those granted an early discharge by the New 
Jersey District Court served an average of 2.2 
years on probation, or almost a third less time 
than those supervised on transfer. In 1960 and 
1961 more of our probationers were discharged 
by court order than by expiration of the probation 
term. 


Conclusion 


In summarizing, it is my belief that probation 
caseloads can, in many instances, be cut by one- 
fourth to one-third by reducing periods of pro- 
bation, allowing more intensive supervision in 
those cases requiring special guidance and help. 
Then there is the added incentive toward improve- 
ment in conduct, as well as the accelerated pay- 
ment of fines and restitutions, if a reduction of 
the period of probation were the practice of the 
court. And finally, it is my firm conviction that 
there is a point in the period of probation after 
which most probationers will no longer benefit 
from continued probation supervision. Beyond 
this saturation point he may merely “go through 
the motions” and in some instances may even be 
hampered in his efforts to be a self-respecting, 
law-abiding citizen. 


0 CONTINUE supervision beyond the effective period is a 
burden on the probation service and an obstruction to ulti- 
mate rehabilitation. For most individuals the effective date 
will not be more than two or three years, and in such cases 


discharge should follow. 


—STANDARD PROBATION AND PAROLE ACT (1955) 
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Supervision: An Opportunity for Rehabilitation 


By LEON J. SIMS 
United States Probation Officer, Northern District of Georgia 


nitude and intensity as to have been made 

the topics of innumerable seminars, staff 
meetings, and conferences. The seminars are 
usually presided over by men learned in various 
branches of the social sciences who attempt to 
interpret human behavior in terms of their par- 
ticular disciplines. These seminars are very prof- 
itable in that theories are presented which are 
the result of research through the years. Theories 
are tested by probation officers in the field and 
those found to be useful are retained while those 
that are impracticable are discarded. 

Staff meetings are often illuminating as are 
individual conferences and many practical sug- 
gestions as to specific problems come from them. 
Still, at times, the probation officer is constrained 
to dismiss all efforts to help as exercises in inani- 
ties and to feel that, in the last analysis, he is 
left to his own resources. He remembers the 
frenetic days of division courts, the halls lined 
with probationers, parolees, mandatory releasees, 
juveniles of both sexes, and field trips in which 
time is all too short. At such times during training 
sessions he is reminded of the answer Daniel 
Boone gave when someone asked him if he had 
ever been lost. To the question Boone answered 
that he had never been lost, but once he had 
been mighty confused for 3 days! 

Despite the training received and despite his 
best efforts, the frustrating problems encountered 
by the conscientious probation officer sometimes 
compel him to ask himself “Just what am I 
supposed to do during the few short minutes each 
month that I am able to devote to the individual 
person under supervision? Just how am I supposed 
to do everything I am supposed to do?” The field 
probation officer realizes that the image of author- 
ity he presents is the most vivid and the longest 
lived in the minds of those under supervision. 
Supervision is a lonely task because so much 
depends, in the final analysis, upon the probation 
officer in the field when he is away from all 


, HE PROBLEMS of supervision are of such mag- 


1 Leontine R. Young, “The Way He Says It Helps Us To Know and 
Understand,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1957, pp. 25-28. 

2 This remark is generally attributed to Father Flanagan of Boys 
Town, Nebraska; however, the specific origin is unknown to this writer. 


supports and upon his own resources. Yet, within 
the complicated and often frustrating task of 
supervision lies an opportunity for rehabilitation 
which is without parallel in the field of correction. 

In order to perhaps be of some assistance to my 
colleagues in crime and, at the risk of letting my 
ignorance go naked in the world, I offer the 
following elementary comments for whatever 
consideration they may be worth. 


Image of Probation Officer a Lasting One 


In order to get the most from this discussion, 
let us consider first the probation officer, the kind 
of person he is with all his strengths and weak- 
nesses, prides and prejudices, ambitions and 
anxieties, and beliefs and superstitions. This is 
important because, as Leontine R. Young put it so 
well, what a person observes in us may be more 
important for his life than what we observe in 
him.! 

We can assume that the probation officer is 
well educated and a man of character and ex- 
perience in the field of human affairs. As such, 
he should be relatively free of the negative and 
well-endowed with the positive characteristics 
mentioned above. His philosophy will be reflected 
in his attitude and actions towards those with 
whom he comes in official contact. 


A Positive Approach Is Vital 


In my opinion, the probation officer should 
have explicit faith in the redemptive capacity 
of man. If he has not this, then his work will 
be of little reward either to himself or to others. 
To a great humanitarian is attributed the remark 
that I have never met a bad boy.” In my opinion, 
it can be extended to encompass the whole human 
race. People are stupid at times, at others they are 
misguided, and at still others they are mentally 
ill. But, beneath their stupidity, their false at- 
titudes and their emotional ills, they are human 
beings with innate human dignity and as such 
they are entitled to respect. This is so even though 
their actions sometimes demand that they be seg- 
regrated for the protection of society and them- 
selves. 
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Some years ago it seemed to be a principle of 
education that to teach anyone anything we must 
first start where he is, to get on his level, and grad- 
ually lead him to the higher concepts. There is a 
certain amount of truth in this, of course, but 
it appears better to accept the individual in terms 
of his potentialities rather than in the light of 
his sometimes meager attainments. Oftentimes, 
the people with whom we deal have been reared 
in rather primitive conditions where threats 
and corporal punishment have been the main ex- 
terior motivations in their lives. They, in turn, 
are bringing up their children under somewhat 
the same conditions. Therefore, it is obviously 
futile for probation officers to get on their level 
and expect to succeed with the same techniques 
that have failed through the ages. If human 
nature is worthy of our confidence, then the most 
constructive approach would necessitate that the 
probation officer first exhibit the higher qualities 
of honesty, straightforwardness, gentleness, un- 
derstanding, sympathy, and a spirit of helpfulness 
and cooperation. 

The last remark will no doubt give rise to a 
chorus of dissent from those who favor the more 
authoritative approach. However, to me it appears 
that a bitter, caustic, devaluing attitude is as 
harmful to the supervisor relationship as malig- 
nant bacteria. The probation officer who dismisses 
the moonshiner newly placed on probation with 
the admonition to go home and cut up his pot is 
neither endearing himself to the probationer or 
setting the basis for future cooperation and good 
will. 

It has been said and aptly so that the probation 
officer should be a counselor in right living. In 
my opinion this does not mean he should be 
identified with the law enforcement officials. It 
means, to me, that he should be identified with 
obedience to the law and not to its enforcement. 
If the probation officer believes that human na- 
ture can be changed for the better, his approach 
will be positive and uplifting. More lasting 
changes will come about in the attitudes of people 
under supervision by virtue of having come in 
contact with a good example than will be accom- 
plished by order and ultimatum. 


Probationer Should Understand What 
Is Expected of Him 


Having set forth in very general terms the 
basic approach to the problem of supervision, 
perhaps it will be well to come to grips with 
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specifics. The following suggestions will possibly 
be worthy of consideration. 

To begin with, the person under supervision 
should have a clear understanding of the rules 
by which he will be expected to abide. It might 
be well to introduce them with a few remarks 
to the effect that they are not designed to restrict 
or embarrass the probationer. They are good rules 
to follow and, of course, most people obey the 
general rules even though they are not on pro- 
bation. Indeed, there should be no more expected 
of a person under supervision than is expected of 
any other citizen with the exception of those 
rules pertaining to reporting, traveling, posses- 
sing firearms, etc. The major emphasis, in my 
opinion, should be on the basic rules of good 
citizenship rather than the technical rules of 
supervision. 

In explaining the rules of probation, ample time 
should be given to the answering of any questions 
the probationer might have. Once this is done, the 
interview might be closed with a statement by 
the probation officer that he is not a policeman 
nor detective and that his function is to help the 
probationer to abide by the rules of probation. The 
probationer should be advised that the probation 
officer will be visiting in the home periodically 
but that he will be coming for the purpose of 
providing any needed assistance and not to spy 
on the probationer’s activities. An expression of 
confidence that the probationer will abide by the 
rules of probation and make a good citizen is 
also in order. Some such approach as this, if 
it is sincere, it is believed will help to remove 
doubts in the probationer’s mind regarding the 
relationship between him and the probation officer. 


Contacts Should Be Planned in Advance 


Prior to leaving his office on subsequent super- 
vision trips, it is well for the probation officer to 
do as much planning as time permits. This plan- 
ning consists, to begin with, in arranging the itin- 
erary so as to be able to spend the maximum time 
with each person and achieve maximum results 
during each day. During the physical arrange- 
ment of the itinerary the officer might make 
written notes regarding the important matters 
he wishes to discuss during each visit. If there 
are no important topics to discuss with an individ- 
ual, mental notes regarding items of common 
interest can be made. Both categories of notes 
can then be reviewed, perhaps during the drive 
from one probationer’s home to another. When 
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the mechanical details are arranged properly, 
the interpersonal relationship can be fulfilled in a 
casual, relaxed atmosphere conducive to best re- 
sults. 


Freedom of Expression Encouraged 


Getting on the probationer’s level has been 
discouraged previously. However, once in the 
probationer’s home, getting on his physical level 
is, in my opinion, most important. If the proba- 
tioner is sitting on his front steps or standing 
before the fire in his living room, getting on his 
level, standing or sitting, is contributive to rap- 
port. In the minds of both the visitor and the 
visited, being on the same level helps to give them 
the same perspective of the matters at hand. 

An overall knowledge of and interest in the 
milieu in which the probationer lives and moves 
is essential. The interaction between him, his 
family, his employment, and his community is 
determined by and is indicative of his attitude 
toward life in general. Either of these areas 
is a standard entree upon which the interview 
may be based. Here it is best for the probation 
officer to ask general questions and wait for the 
probationer’s reaction to them. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the probation officer-proba- 
tioner relationship does not give the supervisor 
license to pry into all areas of the probationer’s 
life. Instead, it is best, it seems to me, to provide 
the atmosphere in which the person under super- 
vision feels free to express himself fully regarding 
any matters that may be on his mind. This is, 
in my opinion, one of the most effective methods 
of crime prevention utilized by the community 
today. There are many instances on record of 
crimes having been prevented by the simple ex- 
pedient of letting a wrought up person talk things 
out. A sympathetic listener and a few simple 
suggestions have clarified many perplexities and 
enabled one to elect the better of perhaps many 
alternatives. 


Probation Officer Need Not Recall the Past 


This officer has made it one of his cardinal 
rules never to mention the offense for which the 
probationer is on probation. It is believed that 
past misdeeds are best left alone and it goes 
without saying that the probationer is reminded 
of them everytime he sees the probation officer. 
If the probationer wishes to revive them, he should 
feel free to do so and he is entitled to be heard. 
It may, however, be necessary for the probation 


officer to state that the case has been settled and 
that nothing can be done to change the judgment. 
It should be remembered that to the probationer 
the probation officer is often either a father con- 
fessor or a spy and the probation officer should 
feel complimented that those in his charge feel 
free to speak their minds regarding even such 
a sacrosanct institution as the court. 

Another rule is that the probation officer should 
only on rare occasions discuss one probationer 
with another. At times, where probationers are 
related or acquainted there is no way to escape 
it. When “mutual acquaintances” are discussed 
the probation officer should be extremely careful 
to say nothing that can in any way be inter- 
preted as derogatory. News travels fast between 
probationers and it can easily be magnified out 
of all proportion to what is actually said. If 
what is said is edifying to the subject under 
discussion, the therapy of friendship can be ex- 
tended through the media of third persons. 


Evaluating Each Contact Is Helpful 


At some time during the day of the visit it will 
be profitable for the probation to evaluate and 
make notes regarding each interview. Notations 
as to changes of employment, events important 
to the family and community with observations 
as to the probationer’s attitude toward them are 
important. This practice will fix the progress of 
the case in the probation officer’s mind and 
thereby make preparation easier for the next 
contact. 

Regardless of how capable and conscientious 
the probation officer might be he is going to 
have some failures. It is best, therefore, that he 
realize the folly of getting too deeply involved emo- 
tionally in the probationer’s problems. The pro- 
bation officer cannot be all things to all people 
and there are limits of involvement in the proba- 
tioner’s affairs beyond which he dare not go. 
It is, therefore, essential that the probation of- 
ficer be sensitive in this area and know where 
objectivity ends and maudlin sentimentality be- 
gins. 


Same Principles Apply to Violators 


In keeping with the principle of individual 
human dignity, when the probation officer acquires 
knowledge of a possible violation of the rules of 
probation, he should quietly undertake to do a 
painstaking investigation into the details of the 
violation. When the investigation is completed, 
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the probationer should be given an opportunity 
to explain his activities. The interview in this 
instance should be conducted in the same relaxed 
atmosphere as the preceding interviews. There 
is no room for accusations or vindictiveness and 
if the proper relationship has been maintained 
throughout the period of supervision there is no 
need for the probation officer to take the violation 
personally. A few leading questions will soon 
bring the probationer to an awareness that the 
probation officer knows the main details of the 
violation. Then, if the probationer wishes to 
deny any or all of the activity under considera- 
tion, that is his prerogative and it is not the 
right of the probation officer to tell him he is lying. 
Here, again, the probationer’s right of expression 
is respected. Even though the probationer has 
lied about his activity, it is the activity itself 
that his attention is focused upon and not the 
probation officer’s person. After the explanation 
is completed, the probation officer might truth- 
fully explain that he has some more work to do 
on the case and that some action “fone way or the 
other” will have to be taken. 


Revocations Not Necessarily Failures 


When revocation of probation becomes neces- 
sary, it does not necessarily follow that supervi- 
sion has been a complete failure. If the probation 
officer has done his job properly the violator will 
more strongly realize that it was his conduct 


that precipitated the revocation and not the re- 
sult of anyone having a personal grudge against 
him. Thus, he will not only have developed an 
increased awareness of responsibility for his 
actions, but also an added respect for the orderly 
processes of law. 


Conclusion 


It is realized that what has been said here has 
been directed mainly to the use of the probation 
officer in the field. However, it is believed that 
the same general requirement of creating the 
atmosphere in which the person under super- 
vision is free to express himself is applicable 
wherever contacts are made. 

Little that is new has been incorporated in this 
article. Instead, old concepts have been presented 
from perhaps a slightly different point of view. 
Still, the principles of honesty, straightforward- 
ness, respect for the individual and faith in hu- 
manity are as applicable now as when they were 
first conceived. The key to rehabilitation in my 
opinion is the belief that each man is the arbiter of 
his own destiny, that each, if given favorable guid- 
ance and the opportunity, will respond with in- 
telligence to the demands of life, winnowing the 
true from the false, not in the spirit of selfishness 
but for the greater good of the entire human race. 
Supervision gives us the opportunity to apply 
these principles and there is no field in which 
their application is needed more. 


EDIRECTION and reeducation of persons who have demonstrated anti- 

social and illegal behavior are complex matters requiring both time 
and skill. Involved is the discovery of strengths within the individual 
offender which can be mobilized for constructive social behavior. Not 
infrequently, it will involve modifying the social situation in which he 
finds himself. But so long as we continue to assume, as we seem to do in 
so many jurisdictions, that probation, parole, and institutional treatment 
services can be provided by anyone with the proper political affiliation, 
one head, a good heart, and a meagre appetite for the luxuries of life, 
then it will be a long time off before we can truly implement the philosophy 


and goals of the correctional field. 


—CHARLES L. NEWMAN 
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Postcommitment Family Counseling 


By CARL S. SELSKY 
United States Probation Officer, District of Columbia 


when an offender is sentenced to imprison- 

ment to observe the intensity of reaction 
on the part of his immediate relatives. We see the 
near-hysterical wife who almost faints and the 
mother who sits in mute stupor at the pronounce- 
ment of the judge who, in reprimanding the of- 
fender, commits him to the custody of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States for a period of 
years. There are no final hugs or handshakes. The 
offender is led away. The relatives slowly leave 
the courtroom. They cry openly in the corridor. 

Consider the feelings of the offender’s wife who 
has been struggling to manage for herself and the 
children during the period of her husband’s incar- 
ceration between his arrest and sentence. If her 
loyalty has remained with him, she has probably 
been afraid to face the possibility that he might 
be sentenced to imprisonment. She has created a 
fantasy in which her husband returns home and 
provides for her and the children. 

The mother who held on tightly to the prayer 
that her son would be returned to her, as on pro- 
bation, wipes her reddened eyes and goes away to 
blame the court in bitterness for taking her son 
away, then perhaps feels remorse over having 
failed him in some way. 


W: NEED ONLY to be present in the courtroom 


Probation Officer Closes Case and 
Institution Takes Over 


Following the sentencing of the offender, most 
probation officers probably give little thought to 
him again until after he becomes eligible for pa- 
role or mandatory release. With the sentence to 
confinement, the case is closed for the time being. 
The family is also forgotten. Not until the institu- 
tion announces the release date does the probation 
officer again become active on the case. 

One of the major limitations in dealing with 
the offender sentenced to imprisonment is the fact 
that almost all of the subsequent efforts toward 
his rehabilitation, at least to the time he is granted 
parole, are mainly focused upon him. He goes to 
an institution where he is classified, considered 
for further education, vocational counseling and 
training, individual and group counseling, reli- 
gious instruction, and other forms of correctional 


treatment. He is carefully observed. His family 
usually is involved only when the institution re- 
quests some background information about the 
offender. Later, another letter is sent to the rela- 
tives stating that in order for the offender to be 
considered for release on parole he will have to 
meet the requirements of employment and have 
an advisor. The family is asked to obtain the sig- 
nature of a prospective employer and an adviser 
and to return the forms. 


Involvement of Family Not Required 
in Adult Courts 


Juvenile court probation officers usually discuss 
their more informal courtroom and sentencing 
procedures with parents or other close relatives of 
the juvenile offender before and after the dispo- 
sition of the charges against him because of the 
adjudicative process which, in most jurisdictions, 
demands the presence of these relatives to safe- 
guard the juvenile’s rights. Adult courts are by 
the nature of their function more interested in the 
presence of the offender alone, assuming that as 
an adult with the benefit of legal counsel, his 
rights are protected. 

The probation officer in the adult court is gen- 
erally interested only in history taking during the 
presentence investigation when he interviews the 
family. In such interviews the focus is usually on 
the offender’s past and present functioning. Little 
emphasis is placed on the hearing which follows, 
except that the probation officer might mention the 
maximum penalty which could be imposed for the 
offense if the family raises the question. 

At the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, which serves a large metro- 
politan area, many of the offender’s family attend 
the hearings at which sentences are imposed. 
Living a comparatively short distance from the 
court facilitates such attendance and also enables 
the family to maintain further contact with the 
probation officer during the period of imprison- 
ment. Families often have questions and also in- 
dicate their desire to be helpful in the offender’s 
rehabilitation. Where time and other factors 
permit, some of our probation officers invite the 
offender’s parents or other close relatives to re- 
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turn to the office following the imposition of sen- 
tence so that the events of the hearing and the 
meaning of the sentence can be explained and 
discussed. These interviews are in the nature of 
short-term counseling. They also provide the cli- 
mate and the basis for continuing liaison with the 
family, to involve the family members not only 
in the offender’s treatment as it concerns them, 
but also as it relates to release planning and opti- 
mum supervision efforts and results following 
release. 


Ways in Which Family Can Be Helped Following 
Commitment of Offender 


In the interview immediately following the 
hearing, the probation officer can guide the family 
to welfare agencies for financial assistance, sug- 
gest resources for developing employment oppor- 
tunities, and refer them to family agencies and 
guidance clinics for assistance with their various 
problems and concerns. The probation officer can 
also help the family to regard him as a helpful 
person in the offender’s supervision later—one 
with whom they may consult. Readiness to discuss 
the immediate material and emotional problems 
confronted by the family, the probation officer 
serves as a link between the offender and his fam- 
ily. He can relieve the family of any feelings of 
guilt they might have and hostility towards the 
offender for having embarrassed them in the eyes 
of the community. The father who told his son 
that all future interest in him would be severed 
if he goes to prison can be helped to save face in 
the realization that he can object to the offense 
committed by his son’s actions, but can still show 
interest in his son’s future welfare through cor- 
respondence and visits. 

Rumors, stereotyped misconceptions, and other 
ideas which cause anxiety and concern can be 
clarified and corrected. The mechanics of corres- 
pondence, visiting, and how information is ob- 
tained from the institution can be explained. 


Illustrations of Short-Term Counseling 


We recently completed a presentence investiga- 
tion on a youthful offender who was reared by his 
grandmother following the death of his father. 
His mother, who manifested no serious problems 
previously, withdrew almost completely into alco- 
holic escape. His grandmother attended the hear- 
ing which resulted in the offender’s commitment 
to the custody of the Attorney General under 
provisions of the Youth Corrections Act. The 


hearing also was attended by the offender’s fiancée, 

As we approached the grandmother and fiancée 
in the corridor outside the courtroom after the 
hearing, it was apparent both were upset and on 
the verge of tears. We overheard the defense 
attorney explain his version of the Youth Correc- 
tions Act. He told them that if the offender be- 
haves himself, the Parole Board will probably 
release him on “probation” within 60 days! This 
erroneous impression, apparently given with the 
best of intentions, could not only give a false hope 
for an early release, but also be the basis for 
antagonism toward the institution and Parole 
Board when the youth may be confined for a 
period as long as 18 months or more. 

The grandmother and fiancée were invited to 
come to our office after the sentence. The grand- 
mother lamented the court’s denial of her version 
of leniency and expressed bitterness. The fiancée 
was confused; her mixed feelings about waiting 
for her intended husband were obvious. We ex- 
plained that youth offenders spend an average of 
between 18 to 24 months in the institution before 
they are released on parole. Both persons seemed 
crestfallen. They were relieved to learn, however, 
that a good parole adjustment could result in the 
setting aside of the conviction. 

The fiancée asked about educational facilities 
because her husband-to-be had reached only the 
sixth grade and has expressed to her a hope of 
obtaining further education. We mentioned the 
possibility of schooling if he showed an interest. 
Knowing that the youth, because of his residence, 
would probably be sent to a youth institution near 
the District of Columbia, we were able to describe 
the institution and explain visiting hours, corres- 
pondence, regulations, and phases of institutional 
life which we felt might have meaning for the 
family. We were able to answer specific questions 
they raised. When they left, they both said they 
felt they and the offender have a friend in us and 
they knew where to turn for help later. They 
appeared to be in better spirits than they were 
when they left the courtroom. 

Another illustration which seems appropriate 
to mention concerns the intense negative feelings 
which an offender’s elderly sister had about the 
probation officer. These feelings could have re- 
sulted in regression in the offender’s institutional 
adjustment and a belief that the probation officer 
is not a helping person. The offender was soon to 
be released from the institution. He had proposed 
in his release plan that he live in his sister’s home. 


POSTCOM MITMENT FAMILY COUNSELING 


He had no other relatives or friends who could 
help. A phone call to the sister to arrange our 
visit to her home was met with hostile tones and 
words. She had received her brother’s letter an- 
nouncing his pending release and also that he 
would be supervised by a probation officer (In the 
federal system the probation officer supervises 
both probationers and parolees). The sister said 
she was writing to her brother suggesting that he 
waive his release and “pull the rest of his time so 
that he can come out without the probation officer 
breathing down his neck.” In a vague way she 
added that she had heard of probation officers who 
returned parolees to the institutions when they 
were out of work. Her projected fears and anxie- 
ties were not entirely resolved in our conversation, 
but she decided not to send the letter she intended 
to write. She responded favorably to further coun- 
seling efforts. Her brother was released as planned 
and she helped him considerably. 

Had the sister been contacted previously, she 
might have been helped to realize that possibly 
she was expressing her own feelings about super- 
vision or that she was perhaps afraid to have her 
brother in her home. He had committed an offense 
which involved physical aggression. 


Other Ways in Which the Officer Can Help 


Other ways in which the probation officer might 
enhance the offender’s potential for rehabilitation 
through continued counseling with his family are 
readily apparent. In situations where a mother or 
wife are experiencing environmental difficulties or 
emotional problems, family members might com- 
municate with the offender through visits or 
correspondence, informing him about such prob- 
lems without realizing he is unable to do anything 
about them. If the family received assistance from 
the probation officer through counseling or refer- 
ral to appropriate sources of help, their mention 
of this help would serve not only to allay the 
offender’s apprehension about them, but also 
would indicate that the probation officer is a help- 
ful person. Inmates often receive letters from 
their families filled with tales of woe and worry. 
The probation officer can assist their families in 
knowing what to write in letters and what to talk 
about when visiting with the offender. 
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In counseling with relatives, if the probation 
officer in his awareness of the family’s attitudes, 
strengths, limitations, and feelings, believes the 
parolee’s returning to the family might actually 
be more damaging than helpful, the probation 
officer might direct his best efforts in planning for 
the parolee to live elsewhere. 

Situations arise in which the wife of an inmate 
may ask the probation officer whether a divorce 
can be obtained from him because he has com- 
mitted a felony and has been sentenced to prison. 
In this situation the role of the probation officer 
is not just to advise the wife concerning the merits 
of her intentions, but also to detect mixed feelings. 
Through personal interviews or referral to a fam- 
ily agency the probation officer may help the wife 
clarify her emotional involvements with the view 
toward making the best possible decision in the 
situation. 

Since time and the general pressure of large 
caseloads might hinder continued counseling with 
family members on an individual basis, the possi- 
bility of group counseling might be considered as 
a way of reaching more people. 

Our probation office in the District of Columbia 
is now conducting a number of group counseling 
sessions for persons on probation, parole, or man- 
datory release. Consideration is being given to 
conducting counseling for families before and 
after the offender’s release from the institution. 
Bringing the wives and parolees together in 
groups is being considered. 


Conclusion 


It seems incongruous that when probation offi- 
cers search for the causes of criminality in a 
person during the presentence investigation, much 
weight is given to the offender’s relationship to his 
family and the cultural factors in his home and 
community. Yet, once he is committed to an in- 
stitution we almost completely forget about the 
family until release of the offender is imminent. 
Notwithstanding high caseloads, much paperwork 
and limited time, if we are to view treatment 
following commitment in a total sense, we must 
be concerned with one of the most important fac- 
ets of the offender’s life—his family. 


I complained because I had no shoes... until 
I met a man who had no feet.—Anon. 
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Parole Supervision and Self-Determination 


By LouIs ZEITOUN 
Executive Secretary, John Howard Society, Ottawa, Canada 


correctional process. Its goal is to provide 

the kind of individualized treatment that 
will enable the parolee to become a self-sustain- 
ing, law-abiding and contributing member of so- 
ciety.”! 

The main theme of this article is to show how, 
under supervision, the parolee can be helped to 
exercise his basic right to self-determination 
within the framework of the conditions of his 
parole and in a way that would be constructive 
to his welfare and the welfare of society. The 
principle of self-determination is singled out be- 
cause of the important part it plays in the reha- 
bilitation of the parolee. 

On the face of it, discussing such a topic pre- 
sents a paradox because of the contradictions 
involved, namely, that parole per se imposes 
restrictions on the parolee which deny him the 
right to self-determination. This may be true, 
but nevertheless there is ample room for the pa- 
rolee to exercise his right if he is given the 
chance to do so. This, however, requires from the 
parole officer a decision by himself as to how far he 
should allow the parolee to make his own de- 
cisions and how far he should interfere with 
his personal life. 

Before exploring the matter further it is im- 
portant to find out what is meant by the prinicple 
of self-determination : 


é (Prcirre is a continuation of the over-all 


Principle of Self-Determination 


Felix Biestek, S.J., in his book, The Casework 
Relationship, describes it as follows: 


The prineple of client self-determination is the prac- 
tical right and need of clients to freedom in making 
their own choices and decisions in the casework process. 
Caseworkers have a corresponding duty to respect that 
right, recognize that need, stimulate and help to acti- 
vate that potential for self direction by helping the 
client to see and use all available resources of the com- 
munity and of his own personality. The client’s right 
to self-determination, however, is limited by the client’s 
capacity for positive and constructive decision making, 
by the framework of civil and moral law and by the 
functions of the agency.? 


1 The National Conference on Parole. Parole in Principle and Prac- 
tice, National Probation and Parole Association, 1957, p. 127. 

2 Felix P. Biestek, S.J., The Casework Relationship. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1957, Pp. 103. 
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In its purest and simplest form the principle calls 
for the client to do what he wants to do. But 
when the caseworker tries to put it in practice 
he finds it is not as simple as it sounds. The 
following elements should be considered in the 
application of the concept of self-determination: 

1. That the client has the capacity for posi- 
tive and constructive thinking. If he is mentally 
retarded or if he is mentally disturbed he would 
not be in a position to make sound decisions. 

2. The caseworker, who is in this case the 
parole officer, has to cope with the problem of 
ambivalence which the parolee might experience 
upon release and which might affect to a large 
extent his making the right decision. In other 
words, the parolee might one day want one type 
of job and the next day another type of job. The 
parole officer should, with a certain amount of 
skill and patience, help the parolee work out this 
vacillation from one decision to another by ex- 
ploring with the parolee all the possibilities in- 
volved in each one. 

3. In making his own decisions the parolee 
might affect the behavior and lives of others. 
The parole officer should help him arrive at a 
decision that will create the least disturbance 
to the lives of others. For example if a married 
man decides to leave his job simply because he 
does not like it, he should be helped to see the 
effect of this decision on the rest of his family 
and to work out more satisfactory arrangements. 

4. Decisions should be made within the context 
of reality. If a parolee wants to buy a car but 
does not have a steady job, he should be helped 
to see that his decision is unrealistic under the 
circumstances. 

5. Decisions should be arrived at with the 
consent and participation of the parolee within 
the framework of the parole conditions. The 
parole officer should not use his authority to 
order the parolee to do somethng unless he sees 
a danger resulting to the parolee and to others. 
This consent should be genuine and not by mere 
verbalization. 

Saul Bernstein, in one of the clearest analyses 
I have read on this concept of self-determination, 
states the following: 
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Only as the client is thoroughly involved and comes to 
accept on deepening levels the process of change can our 
methods be effective in relation to our goals... . Social 
workers and other professionals may enable, stimulate, 
impose and even use force but what the client feels 
thinks and values is ultimately his private affair an 
more within his control than that of the professional. 
The delinquent can be forcibly placed in a training 
school but he cannot be forced to change his notions of 
the kind of life he wants to lead. For this the inner boy 
must be involved, must decide to re-examine himself 
and to change.3 

In other words, if a change in the parolee is 
likely to occur it should be a meaningful one— 
a change that affects the parolee’s attitudes and 
feelings. This:is made possible through the estab- 
lishment of a relationship between the parole 


officer and the parolee. 


Relationship Between the Parole Officer 
and the Parolee 


The first step in establishing a successful re- 
lationship with a parolee is to understand his 
mental state at the time of his release because 
it is bound to affect the kind of decisions he 
makes. Generally we find that a parolee upon 
release shows one or a mixture of the following 
feelings: 

1. A feeling of anxiety and insecurity. Having 
been removed from society for some time and 
deprived of his liberty, it is natural for a parolee 
to develop some anxiety upon his return to the 
community. His fear of the unknown could easily 
upset his sense of equilibrium and the longer 
his confinement is the more his anxiety will be. 

2. A feeling of euphoria.— This, too, could be 
a result of anxiety. Compared to his confinement 
he looks at his path of freedom as covered with 
soft velvety carpet. But this feeling is usually 
transitory for it disappears as soon as he comes 
to grips with reality. 

3. A feeling of suspicion and hostility.—Be- 
cause a parolee is released with a set of condi- 
tions which were imposed on him he brings to 
his supervisor an element of mistrust; and because 
he was in conflict with the law in the past 
he carries with him a feeling of hostility against 
all authority figures including his parole officer. 

4. A diminishing sense of self-worth.—Con- 
finement usually deprives a man of his dignity 
as an individual with his right to make his own 
decision. This lowers in the inmate his sense of 


self-worth and when he is released on parole to 


3 Saul Bernstein, ‘‘Self-determination: King or Citizen in the Realm 
of Values?,” Social Work, January 1960, p.8. 

* Rollo May, Man’s Search for Himself. New York: W.W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 1953, p.99. 


lead a law-abiding life he will have to face the 
struggle of rebuilding himself. Some parolees be- 
gin to blame themselves as “bad.”’ Dr. Rollo May 
explains such self-condemning attitude as a means 
of achieving importance and a substitute sense 
of self-worth. He says: “People who have almost, 
but not quite lost their feeling of worth, generally 
have very strong needs to condemn themselves 
for that is the most ready way of drowning 
the bitter ache of feelings of worthlessness and 
humiliation. It is as though the person were say- 
ing to himself, ‘I must be important that I am 
so worth condemning’.”* On the other hand, to 
some inmates who are strongly identified with 
the criminal element, confinement may raise their 
sense of self-importance. 

If the parole officer is sensitive to these feelings 
from the start, and recognizes them, he would 
pave the way for a positive meaningful rela- 
tionship with his parolee. Usually a parolee tries 
to please his parole officer, and in the reviewing 
of the conditions of parole at the intake inter- 
view the parolee verbalizes his willingness to 
cooperate in every respect. For example when 
the parole officer asks him what he understands 
by supervision, the parolee usually answers, ‘“‘to 
do what I’m told,” or if he is confused he would 
say “at this moment I don’t know what I want,” 
thus inviting the parole officer to decide for him 
what he wants or should want. The parole officer 
should be aware of the dangers of these verbaliza- 
tions because sometimes they are devoid of any 
conscious emotional content. Rapport is established 
and is allowed to grow only when there is regular 
meaningful contact between the two. The parolee 
comes to the parole officer with an imposed rela- 
tionship. The professional responsibility of the 
parole officer is to change that imposed relation- 
ship into a genuine meaningful one through which 
the parolee is able to allay his anxieties, restore 
his self-worth and revive his right to self-deter- 
mination. This is achieved only when the parolee 
begins to feel that his parole officer is interested 
in him as an individual and in his future. The 
parole officer can show that by maintaining a 
consistent attitude all along. 

However, some obstacles may hinder the estab- 
lishment of a rapport between the parole officer 
and the parolee. These obstacles are: 

1. Lack of communication between the two.— 
This applied to both parole officer and parolee. 
Ordinarily the parolee and parole officer come 
from different social backgrounds, have a dif- 
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ferent set of values and these factors create bar- 
riers against the establishment of a rapport. 
Some parolees follow this attitude toward their 
parole officer: “You are educated alright but you 
don’t understand me because you haven’t been 
to prison.” 

The more identified a parolee is with the crim- 
inal subculture the more difficult is the establish- 
ment of a rapport. The parole officer will have 
to move in slowly in this area by opening new 
avenues for the parolee and widening his circle 
of associations at his level of interest. By this 
I mean that if the parolee is not a religious person 
it would be fruitless for the parole officer to take 
him to join a church group simply because the 
parole officer believes it is the best thing to do. 
The parolee has to be ready for such associations. 
His attitudes towards religion should be explored, 
otherwise the attendance at a church meeting 
would be most uncomfortable to him. Here again 
the parolee has to make the decision to seek new 
associations because if he is not sincere about 
it his promise to follow the parole officer’s sugges- 
tion would be hollow. 

2. The presence of negative transference which 
is inherent in the parolee’s attitude toward 
authority.—Elliot Studt describes this process 
clearly in the following paragraph: 

In learning to handle the transference components 
of the initial stage of the relationship, the worker needs 
to keep in mind two aspects which characterize them. 
One is that, although these feelings and expectations 
are derived from the client’s relationship with parents, 
they have been activated and systematized in a series 
of stress experiences with other authority figures some 
of them quite recent as an arrest, interrogation, deten- 
tion and court hearing. It is these later aspects of the 
transference components to which the worker will need 
to give immediate attention because the client’s feelings 
about the worker will be in terms of these experiences. 
3. The conflict in deciding whether to stay out- 

side the institution or inside.——Many parolees 
verbalize their desire to go back to their den of se- 
curity when they meet with pressures they cannot 
handle. This expressed desire could be interpreted 
as a threat to the parole officer or a refuge from 
outside pressures. On the outside, the parolee is 
called upon to exercise his right to self-deter- 
mination and is required to struggle for a living. 
He may find these very demanding tasks which 
he cannot fulfill and so he longs for his sheltered 
atmosphere. Such a conflict, if not resolved, may 
stand in the way of his rehabilitation. The case 
of Mr. L. illustrates this point clearly: 

5 Elliot Studt, Education for Social Workers in the Correctional 


Field, Vol. V. New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1959, 
p.25. 


Mr. L., a 24-year-old man, was released on parole 
after serving a number of sentences that totalled 10 
years. He got so used to the dependent life of the instj- 
tution that he found himself very insecure on the out- 
side. He kept his first job for a week, after which 
he was fired because his work was unsatisfactory. After 
10 days of idleness he found a dishwasher’s job but did 
not last long there either. In one month he had four 
different jobs. Finally he began to feel the pangs of 
struggle for survival and literally asked the parole 
officer to send him back to the institution. The parole 
officer had to explore the meaning of this request before 
agreeing with his wishes and attempted to give him 
more opportunity to try living on the outside. He was 
so insecure that he suffered from a conflict which pre- 
vented his rehabilitation. He wanted to live on the 
outside, but he found it difficult to live in a competitive 
society and three months after he committed an offense 
which sent him back to prison. 


4. The conflict between his desire to remain 
anonymous and yet assert his identity.—The pa- 
rolee wants to remain anonymous as far as his 
record is concerned but he wants to be somebody 
too with status in society. Because society shuns 
ex-convicts and places a stigma on them, the 
parolee finds himself in a very embarrassing 
position if he reveals his record or if his record 
becomes known. Yet he has a great need to 
restore his sense of belonging in the community 
he came from. If the parolee does not talk about 
these feelings to his superior the rapport cannot 
be considered as established yet and the rela- 
tionship will be superficial. However, the super- 
visor should give the parolee every opportunity 
to express his feelings in order to help him become 
more comfortable with his decisions. 

Perhaps the most effective way of helping a 
parolee make his own decisions is to find out how 
he made them in the past and what pattern he 
followed. Were his decisions made rationally or 
with the help of others? This leads to a brief 
analysis of the parolee’s experiences in self-deter- 
mination. 


Parolee’s Experiences in Self-Determination 


For the sake of clarity these experiences could 
be divided into periods: before confinement and 
during confinement. 

Before confinement.—To some parolees, self- 
determination is equated with freedom of doing 
what one wants which is confused with license. 
It is this attitude which, in the first place, got 
them into trouble. They may have developed it 
because they never had the chance to learn other- 
wise during their childhood days or adolescent 
days. They never realized that freedom within 
the law imposes commitments on every person 
to respect the rights of others. Therefore, parole 
supervision would be a re-educative process in 
helping them become more socialized. 
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Others may have lived a dependent life in which 
they were spared the agony of making their own 
decisions and, therefore, never had the chance 
to exercise their right to self-determination. It 
lay dormant until the source of dependency is 
removed by death or separation and therefore 
their equilibrium is disturbed, they become very 
insecure, and are led into trouble with the law. 

During confinement.—What happens to these 
two types when they are confined to prison? The 
first one will find it very hard to adjust to im- 
prisonment because he never learned to accept 
limitations. The second type might welcome im- 
prisonment because it gives him shelter, protec- 
tion, and saves him the agony of making his 
own decisions. Both have to be encouraged to 
exercise their right to self-determination in the 
institutional set-up as much as the institution 
would allow it. 

It is true that they are deprived of their 
liberty and making decisions is limited, but even 
within the institution a man can retain a certain 
freedom to make his own decisions, a freedom 
which no one can deny and none can take away 
from him. I mean by this the freedom whether 
he should make good use of his prison experience 
or not. The inmate should be helped in this area 
so that when the day comes for his release he 
would not find the transition to society so sudden. 
Here I feel the role of prerelease work is very 
important. The prerelease worker tries to inject 
into the inmate’s plans a sense of reality and helps 
him at his level to make his own decisions on 
several matters such as place of destination or 
type of work he plans to undertake, or type of 
family living he should resume. Discussion of 
these topics with the inmate prior to his release 
on parole are of great help to him and to his 
future parole officer: He would have been fore- 
warned of any flaws in his plans and would have 
been prepared to make his own decisions while 
his parole officer would pick up where the pre- 
release worker left off and try to make these plans 
a reality. 

Therefore preparation of the inmate in making 
his own decisions for his postrelease plans is the 
most meaningful experience he could have for 
his release on parole. 

Once the parolee is released the parole officer 
has to help him in making decisions around the 
resumption of his social roles. Here the concept 


6 Francis Merrill, Society and Culture. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1957, p.183. 


of suspended role would enlighten the super- 
visor very much in his understanding of the 
problems the parolee might present. 


Suspended Social Role and Self-Determination 


I am introducing this term because it gives 
a clearer understanding of the inmate’s position 
after his release and once you look at him in his 
proper perspective it would become easier to 
help him with his problems. 

What do I mean by the concept of suspended 
role and how does it fit in here? We all have 
certain roles to perform in society. Our perform- 
ances may be adequate or inadequate depending 
on the personality makeup of each individual 
and the circumstances under which he lived. 
The fact that the parolee was in prison is enough 
indication that he has failed in performing his 
social role in society as responsibly as he should 
have. Thus he suffered from an impaired role. 
Moreover by sending him to prison, his per- 
formance of his social roles was “suspended” 
because he was removed from the community 
where he could exercise these roles. Hence the 
responsibility of the parole officer is to help the 
parolee make his decisions around the resumption 
of his social roles and around his old pattern 
of impaired roles. 

Maybe it would be helpful at this point to 
define what is meant by social role. Francis 
Merrill defines role as “a pattern of expected 
behavior associated with a certain position in 
a society.” The reason roles are important is 
because they determine action and personality. 
Social roles are learned in the course of social- 
ization from birth and the role that a person is 
expected to play is defined for him by the society 
in which he lives. Such role may vary from being 
a child to becoming an adult, a husband, a father, 
a worker and so on. 

In helping the parolee resume his social roles, 
the parole officer should have a clear under- 
standing of what these roles are, what the mini- 
mum expectations of society from him are. For 
example, a married man returning to his family 
is expected to perform the following functions: 
(1) to find and keep steady employment; (2) to 
support and sustain his family; (3) to share his 
love with his wife and children; and (4) to act 
as a model and counselor to his children. For 
some parolees it is very hard to make decisions 
around the performance of any or all these func- 
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tions and helping them along is one of the chal- 
lenges of social casework. 

Because a parolee is released with a set of 
conditions that restrict his freedom in making 
choices, it is worthwhile to look at the way 
authority could be used to help the parolee grow 


and perform his social roles in a more responsible 
fashion. 


Use of Authority and Self-Determination 


The conditions that are imposed on the parolee 
provide the parole officer with a sense of authority 
which allows him to influence the future of the 
parolee whether positively or negatively. If these 
conditions are applied arbitrarily the parolee’s op- 
portunity of self-determination is stifled 

Before assuming such a role, the parole officer 
must examine his own feelings towards authority, 
how he was treated in the past by authority 
figures and how he reacted and still reacts to them. 
Moreover, in the correctional field especially, 
there is greater need for the parole officer to 
examine his own set of values and his own at- 
titudes towards crime and punishment because 
in most of the cases he could be dealing with 
individuals who have a different set of moral codes 
than he and belong to a different culture group. 

Having become aware of his own feelings, 
the parole officer will avoid imposing his own 
standards on the parolee and consequently avoid 
setting too high expectations on him which he 
may not be able or does not want to attain. 
There is always room for one to lead a law-abiding 
life without following that of the parole officer. 

The parolee, therefore, should be helped to 
look at the conditions of his parole as a means of 
achieving a satisfactory law-abiding life and the 
parole officer should use the conditions as a tool 
to help him make his own decisions. The degree 
of help naturally depends on the degree of ma- 
turity the parolee has attained. 

If the parolee is made aware of the fact that 
no one who lives in society is free from rules he 
would be more ready to accept the conditions of 
his parole. Whether we like it or not, if we live 
in society our lives are governed to a great extent 
by the rules and standards set by that society. 
These rules could be tangible as stated in the 
laws and by-laws or intangible such as tradition, 
folkways, and mores. Moreover, an individual 
sometimes has to impose upon himself a certain 


7 B. Godbout, Circular to all Regional Representatives and Parole 
Supervisors. Ottawa: National Parole Board, July 28, 1959 


8 Sol Rubin, Crime and Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Oceana 


specific condition of behavior if he wants to live 
in harmony with others. This happens in a land. 
lord-tenant relationship, employer-employee, sel- 
ler-buyer, teacher-student, etc. The purpose of 
these rules is to maintain order and security in 
society. They are based on the assumption that 
every person has certain rights which automat- 
ically impose a corresponding duty on him to 
respect the rights of others. 

It is gratifying to see that the National Parole 
Board has incorporated these fundamental rights 
in its circular of July 28, 1959, where one of the 
objectives of the Certificate of Parole was stated 
to be: 

To draft a document which would protect the fun- 
damental civil and human rights of the parolee and 
which would make it clear to the parolee that in spite 
of the unavoidably negative forms of the conditions 
and restrictions of the release, the Board’s approach and 
attitude in respect to rehabilitation are unquestionably 
positive. The parolee is expected to live the life of the 
normal law-abiding citizen. The conditions and restric- 
tions which the parolee is obliged to accept, in effect are 
not much at variance with those which normal people 


impose voluntarily upon themselves in order to be, and 
remain, law-abiding and useful citizens.7 


I believe this should be the whole raison d’étre 
of the document. 

If the parolee has not learned to abide by these 
rudimentary rules, then what he needs is a re- 
education in the socialization process and this 
requires a long-term treatment. 

With constant assurance of his interest in 
him, the parole officer could help the parolee 
resolve his feelings of mistrust and hostility 
towards authority and thus give him possibly 
his first happy experience with authority figures, 
the kind but firm direction that he always wanted 
and that he longed for. 

Sol Rubin stated in his book Crime and Juvenile 
Delinquency: 


Authority is needed but it is a burden as well as 
resource .... The practical casework problem in pro- 
bation and parole supervision is co-operation and rapport 
between offender and officer, and the basic tenet we 


hold is that this is to be obtained voluntarily and cannot 
be compelled.8 


The parolee’s cooperation could be obtained if 
the parole officer gives full consideration to 
every request he has. For example, if a parolee 
has an offer of a night job and his parole con- 
ditions require him to be at home by 11:00 p.m., 
the parole officer should be flexible in this case 
and grant him permission to work at night. Or 
if the parolee expresses his wish to move out 
of the residence he agreed to go to under his 
parole conditions because the situation is intol- 
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erable for him, the parole officer should discuss 
this request thoroughly with him and if it is 
more advantageous for the parolee to move out 
the parole officer should give him permission to 
do so. 

Sometimes the requests of the parolee are un- 
realistic and the parole officer should help the 
parolee gain more insight into his situation and 
accept the limitations, not necessarily because the 
conditions of parole stipulate no change but be- 
cause it is not possible for him to achieve what 
he wants even if he is not on parole. The case 
of Mr. D. illustrates this point very well: 

Mr. D. requested his parole officer to give him and his 
family permission to visit his parents at Christmas in 
another province. He had not seen them since he was 
released a year and a half before and therefore he was 
anxious to go. Under ordinary circumstances the parole 
officer would have granted him permission but in ex- 
ploring his situation further, he found out that the 
parolee did not have a steady job the month before and 
consequenlty he did not have enough money to pay the 
rent for the next month. The parole officer advised him 
that it would not be possible for him to travel to his 


arents under any circumstances and the parolee real- 
ized that it would not be wise to make such a move. 


Thus the parole period should be regarded as a 
trial period which prepares the parolee to cope 
with the problems of life on his own after the pa- 
role expires. Hence it is essential for the parole 
officer to have two goals, one short term, mainly 
to see that the parolee abides by the condition 
of his parole, and another, long term, which is 
related to the parolee’s whole life and frture 
plans. The parole period, in other words, should 
lay the ground work for a sound stable life for 
the parolee. That is why treating the parolee 
as an individual with his own rights is so im- 
portant, for, as Sol Rubin remarked, “Do we 
not have to recognize him as an individual with 
right if we expect him to succeed later, when all 
controls have been taken off ?’’® 

One of my colleagues summed up the role of 
the parole officer very succintly in the following 
statement : 


Publications, Inc., 1958, p. 178. 

® Ibid., p.179. 

10 A. K. Couse. The Development of Techniques in the Use of the 
Sworvicory Authority. John Howard Society of Toronto (unpublished 
locument). 

11 Karl Menninger, M.D., “The Academic Lecture: Hope,” The 
American Journal of Psychiatry, December 1959, p.490. 


The parole supervisor stands in a unique position 
between the ex-offender and society. On the one hand, 
he represents the authority of society and so must protect 
society against those unwilling or unable to adjust to 
the normal demands of the community. Simultaneousl 
he must enable those who are anxious to re-establis 
themselves to make a productive contact with society. 
The supervisor’s role can not be that of the passive, 
completely accepting caseworker who works only with 
the client who asked for help. He must exert controls 


and at the same time help the client to build up inner 
controls.1° 


Summary 


In this paper an attempt is made to examine 
how the concept of self-determination can best 
be applied to help in the rehabilitation of the 
offender in society. The different implications 
of the concept of self-determination were dis- 
cussed; the parolee’s experiences in self-deter- 
mination, the concept of suspended role, and the 
use of authority insofar as it has any bearing on 
the concept of self-determination role. 

It is hoped that in this brief analysis the im- 
portance of the concept of self-determination may 
be realized in the whole correctional process in 
general and in parole supervision in particular. 
Recognition of this concept is essential for the 
meaningful rehabilitation of any offender because 
it stems from the fundamental concept of the 
dignity of the human being. 

The key to the whole question lies in maturity. 
The more mature a parolee is the less direction 
he needs from his parole officer in making deci- 
sions. The role of the parole officer would be 
merely supportive. On the other hand, the more 
immature the parolee is the closer the super- 
vision he needs to help him avoid making irra- 
tional decisions. 

Naturally making decisions is futile if they 
are not related to a plan or to a goal that will lead 
to a successful rehabilitation of the parolee. In 
this respect the parolee is encouraged to make 
more realistic decisions if he is helped to see 
a hope of his goal being reached. In mentioning 
the word hope I cannot help but be reminded of 
Dr. Karl Menninger’s talk on the importance of 
hope to the patients when he said: 


. . . and for our patients—miserable, apprehensive, 
discouraged and often desperate—what can we do better 
than to dispell their false expectations—good and bad— 
and then light for them a candle of hope to show them 
possibilities that may become sound expectations.11 


Learn as if you were to live forever; 
Live as if you were to die tomorrow. 


—GANDHI 
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The Anticriminal Society: Synanon 


By LEWIS YABLONSKY, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Social Welfare, University of California at Los Angeles 


April 12, 1962 would be somewhat surprised 

to note an unusual statement called ““Break- 
ing the Invisible Wall’ authored by a former 
criminal and inmate of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Terminal Island, Calif., the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Fort Worth, 
Texas, the State Prison of Southern Michigan, 
and various juvenile reformatories. James Mid- 
dleton, the writer of the statement, had served a 
total of 15 years in these institutions. He has 
currently been clean of his past lengthy addiction 
and criminal history for almost 3 years. Middleton 
is one of a group of seven ex-offenders and former 
prisoners who go to the Terminal Island institu- 
tion once a week to run group counseling sessions 
with about 25 addict inmates. This is the way 
Middleton described this project in the Terminal 
Island News: 


; READER of the Terminal Island News of 


As a former using addict and inmate of Terminal 
Island and other prisons, having been free from the use 
of drugs for the past 2% years by being a resident of 
Synanon House, I have been aware of the lack of com- 
munication between inmates and all those in positions 
of authority. Perhaps the most difficult problem to over- 
come for penologists, prison officials, and others dealing 
with the socially rejected group, the criminal, is the 
problem of establishing an area of communication, some 
feeling of rapport. The convict, criminal, or any rebel- 
lious delinquent has a defiance of all authority. This he 
carried to such an extent that he will refuse to even talk 
to a person in any position of authority whom he con- 
siders his enemy. He takes the attitude that “If you are 
not on my side, you are against me.” 

On November 26, 1961, six members of the Synanon 
Foundation were invited to the Terminal Island correc- 
tional institution by Chief Parole Officer Frank E. 
Saunders who believed that the Synanon approach might 
have something to offer the prisoners who had an addic- 
tion history. 

Of paramount significance perhaps is the effect syn- 
anon has had in bridging this gap in communication 
between prisoner and official. This has been accomplished 
by the prisoners being encouraged to verbalize their 
problem, frustration, attitudes, opinions, etc., in the 
synanon. 

Synanon is a form of intense group interaction. In 
these meetings synanites and inmate addicts, are en- 
couraged to break down this wall and see their problems 
in a more realistic light. Part of the success of these 
meetings can be attributed to the fact that an inmate 
can often lie to the officials and get away with it, how- 
ever with his fellow inmates, those who know him inti- 
mately, and can identify with his problems and his 
unsatisfactory reaction to them, he can’t get away with 
as much. They see him as he is. Once a person has ad- 
mitted his failures and inadequacies to others, and as an 


1 The name Synanon was derived from the slip-of-the-tongue of a 
confused addict attempting to say seminar. It was adopted because it 
is a new word for describing a new phenomenon. 
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eventual consequence, to himself, he finds that he can 
discuss these things with almost anyone. 

They are no longer deep, dark secrets which he 
must hide from others and himself. As Dr. Yablonsky, 
U.C.L.A. criminologist said, “This is the most significant 


break-through in the field of criminology in the past 
50 years.” 


It is conceivable to me as an ex-inmate myself that 
someday Synanon could become an established part of 
the prison program throughout the United States. 


The Background of Synanon 


The Synanon organization,! of which Middleton 
is a significant member, has been in operation 
about 4 years. As a result of exposure to this 
unique social system approximately 100 persons, 
most with long criminal and addiction records, no 
longer find it necessary to use drugs or commit 
crimes. Some Synanon residents have been clean 
of these deviant patterns for periods of up to 4 
years. 

This antiaddiction society originated with 
Charles E. Dederich, a former business executive, 
who had worked through an alcoholic problem and 
was motivated to transmit the forces which had 
led to his own recovery. A strong personality with 
characteristics of a charismatic leader, Dederich 
attracted to his residence by the beach in Ocean 
Park a coterie of alcoholics and drug addicts who 
found stimulating and interesting the lengthy 
philosophical discussions which he led. Many of 
these persons had no roots and moved into 
Dederich’s “pad.” Within a short time a small 
colony of about 15 addicts moved into the various 
apartments in the immediate area and emerged 
as the early core of the Synanon movement. At 
this point, about 6 months after its inception, 
there emerged an idealized assumption that no 
one was using drugs; although this fact was only 
true for about half the residents at the time. 

Two incidents sharply changed the nature of 
this unusual collectivity and projected the evolu- 
tion of a clean Synanon community. One was what 
later became known as the “big cop-out.” This 
involved the open admission of occasional use by 
several key residents. Shortly after this episode 
the balance of power shifted over to a community 
with a majority of clean addicts. This new situa- 
tion gave strength and credence to an antiaddic- 
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tion, anticriminal ethos. To my knowledge, it was 
the first time anywhere that a group of nonpris- 
oner ex-addicts could be found in one location. 

By the summer of 1959 about 40 to 50 men and 
women, not using drugs, were living in a Synanon 
colony in one large building. The Synanon move- 
ment had become more established and aroused 
the interest of many significant professionals. 
Time magazine in its April 7, 1961 issue published 
an extensive description of the Synanon organi- 
zation at that time. 


S.S. HANG TOUGH 


Early in August 1959, homeowners along the stylish 
Pacific Ocean beaches in Santa Monica, Calif., were 
dismayed to get a new set of neighbors: a bedraggled 
platoon of half a hundred men and women, who moved 
into a run-down, three story, red brick building that 
once was a National Guard armory. White and black, 
young and middle-aged, criminals and innocents, artists 
and loafers, the unlikely assortment shared one trait: 
they were narcotics addicts determined to kick their 
habit for good. 

Scrounging lumber, paint and old furniture, the group 
converted the top floor of the armory into a barracks- 
style men’s dormitory. They turned the second floor into 
offices, kitchen, dining hall and living room, and the 
main fioor into women’s sleeping quarters. Over the 
doors in the living room they hung their emblem: a life 
preserver with the words “S. S. Hang Tough,” slang for 
“don’t give up.”.... 

Such was the formal dedication of Synanon House 
a self-run, haphazardly financed experiment in human 
reclamation whose success has been hailed by Dr. Donald 
Cressey, University of California at Los Angeles sociol- 
ogist, as “the most significant attempt to keep addicts 
off drugs that has ever been made.” .... The technique 
was patterned roughly after the group-therapy methods 
of Alcoholics Anonymous... . Dr. Cressey describes the 
psychology: “A group in which Criminal A joins with 
some noncriminals to change Criminal B is probably 
most effective in changing Criminal A.” 

In the often brutally frank personal exchanges, the 
addicts slowly reveal themselves . . . and through daily 
contact with similarly beset persons are reinforced in 
their determination to quit narcotics permanently. Says 
the founder of Synanon House, 48-year-old Charles E. 
Dederich ... , once an alcoholic but never a drug addict: 
“It is something that works.” 

The Synanon curriculum is divided into three stages. 
During the first phase, the emotionally shaken, phy- 
sically weak addict gradually adjusts to his new sur- 
roundings. .. . During the second stage, the ex-addict 
works at a regular job on the outside, contributes part 
of his wages to the group, continues to live at the house 
.... In its final stage, Synanon sends its member out 
into society. 


Interestingly, the potential of this type of an 
anticriminal society for modifying difficult offend- 
ers had been forecast by Professor Cressey in an 
article published in 1955 in The American Journal 
of Sociology.2 His projection of the need for this 
treatment approach was based upon Sutherland’s 
causal theory of criminal “differential associa- 
tion.” Cressey logically speculated that, “if the 


2Donald R. Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The Application of the 
Theory of Differential Association,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
September 1955, pp. 116-120 

8 Ibid. p. 117. 

4 Ibid. p. 118. 


behavior of an individual is an intrinsic part of 
the groups to which he belongs, attempts to 
change the behavior must be directed at groups.’ 

Cressey utilizing ‘differential association” 
theory as a diagnostic base projected the necessity 
for an anticriminal society to modify deviant be- 
havior. 


The differential association theory of criminal be- 
havior presents implications for diagnosis and treatment 
consistent with the group-relations principle for chang- 
ing behavior and could be advantageously utilized in 
correctional work. According to it, persons become crim- 
inals principally because they have been relatively iso- 
lated from groups whose behavior patterns (including 
attitudes, motives, and rationalizations) are anticrimi- 
nal, or because their residence, employment, social posi- 
tion, native capacities, or something else has brought 
them into relatively frequent association with the be- 
havior patterns of criminal groups. A diagnosis of 
criminality based on this theory would be directed at 
analysis of the criminal’s attitudes, motives, and ration- 
alizations regarding criminality and would recognize 
that those characteristics depend upon the groups to 
which the criminal belongs. Then if criminals are to be 
changed, either they must become members of anticrim- 
inal groups, or their present pro-criminal group rela- 
tions must be changed.# 


Life in the Synanon anticriminal society re- 
volves around a set of educational and apparently 
group therapeutic procedures developed by Dede- 
rich and the group of ex-addict leaders he had 
personally trained. Synanon by this time had 
many characteristics of an extended father-domi- 
nated family. As Dederich himself described it in 
an address before The Southern California Parole 
Officers Association: 


We have here a climate consisting of a family struc- 
ture similar in some areas to a primitive tribal struc- 
ture, which seems to affect individuals on a sub-conscious 
level. The structure also contains overtones of a 19th 
century family set-up of the type which produced inner- 
directed personalities. It is the feeling of the Synanon 
Foundation that an undetermined percentage of narcotic 
addicts are potentially inner-directed people as differen- 
tiated from tradition-directed people. A more or less 
autocratic family structure appears to be necessary as 
a pre-conditioning environment to buy time for the re- 
covering addict. 

... The autocratic overtone of the family structure 
demands that the patients or members of the family 
perform tasks as part of the group. As a member is able 
to take direction in small tasks such as helping in the 
preparation of meals, housecleaning and so forth, re- 
gardless of his rebellion of being “told what to do”, his 
activity seems to provide exercise of emotions of giving 


or creating which have lain dormant. As these muscles 
strengthen, it seems that the resistance to cooperating 
with the group tends to dissipate. 


Synanon Group Therapy 
The daily program for the Synanon resident 


includes some type of work, a noon educational 
seminar, the synanon (a form of leaderless group 
therapy in which all residents participate three 
times a week), and daily interaction and communi- 
cation with hundreds of “squares” (nonaddicts) 
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from all walks of life who visit the building regu- 
larly. 

The synanon, a form of group interaction vital 
to the overall approach, tends to be a unique form 
of aggressive leaderless nonprofessional group 
psychotherapy, directed by what Dederich has re- 
ferred to as a Synanist. According to Dederich: 

_The Synanist leans heavily on his own insight into 
his own problems of personality in trying to help others 
find themselves, and will use the weapons of ridicule, 
cross-examination, and hostile attack as it becomes nec- 
essary. Synanon sessions seem to provide an emotional 
catharsis and trigger an atmosphere of truth-seeking 
which is reflected in the social life of the family struc- 
ture. The Synanist does not try to convey to another 
that he himself is a stable personality. In fact, it may 
very well be the destructive drives of the recovered or 
recovering addictive personality embodied in a Syna- 
nist which makes him a good therapeutic tool—fight- 
ing fire with fire. 

This form of group therapy is ideally suited for 
the overall Synanon community. The group ses- 
sions do not have any official leader. They are 
autonomous; however, leaders emerge in each 
session in a natural fashion. The emergent leader 
tells much about himself in his questioning of 
another. Because he is intensely involved with the 
subject or the problem in the particular session he 
begins to direct, he is in a natural fashion the 
“most qualified” session leader for that time and 
place. In short, the expert of the moment may be 
emotionally crippled in many personal areas, but 
in the session where he is permitted by the group 
to take therapeutic command, he may be the most 
qualified therapeutic agent. 

Synanon, as a side effect, trains persons to 
become a new brand of therapeutic agent in the 
correctional field. The system provides the oppor- 
tunity for offenders to modify their own deviant 
behavior and then work with other offenders. In 
this context I view the phenomenon of Synanon at 
Terminal Island as a major break-through in the 
field of correction. 

Although ex-offenders have been randomly used 
over the years in the processes of correction, 
Synanon provides a unique contribution. One can 
view the seven 2-year-clean Synanon participants 
in the Terminal Island project as a new type of 
“therapeutic agent” for dealing with the crime 
problem. Unlike most professional or ex-offender 
workers in the field the trained synanist has three 
levels of experience which uniquely qualify him 
for work with other offenders. 

1. He has a lengthy history of criminal experi- 
ence. He himself has made the “scene.” He knows 


5 This section is partially derived from a recent volume by the 
author, The Violent Gang (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962). 


the crime problem in its many dimensions—at 


first hand. 

2. At Synanon, this individual has deeply ex. 
perienced the emotional upheaval of rejecting one 
way of life for another. He has “in his gut” gone 
through a resocialization process and knows some- 
thing about the set of experiences and the pain 
involved in the transition. 

3. He knows the Synanon social system. He has 
a subconscious conception of the processes at work 
for helping others and he is himself a functional 
part of this organization. He has been trained at 
“the Synanon College” for working with recalci- 
trant offenders. 

This triad of experiences qualified the Syna- 
nist uniquely for the task at hand. Terminal Island 
inmates in the Synanon project know they are 
encountering in the Synanist a new breed of 
“treatment man.” The Synanist is difficult to 
con or juggle out of position. The Synanist can- 
not easily be out-maneuvered from his zeal to point 
up a new direction in life to replace the roles of 
crime and addiction which he now views as waste- 
ful and stupid behavior. This point of view of 
the Synanist seems to get across to the inmate 
seeking a noncriminal mode of existence. 

Although the synanon form of group therapy is 
an important aspect of the method, the basic 
therapeutic force is the overall synanon social 
system. The best way to reveal this overall dy- 
namic is to examine its impact on one successful 
resident. 


Frankie: A Case Study of the Synanon System’ 


Frankie, a 2-year-clean Synanon resident, first 
came to the author’s attention in an unusual fash- 
ion. While listening to some tapes being played 
on the Egyptian King gang killing (an incident 
studied intensively by the author), Dederich de- 
tected a familiar voice. Hearing one King com- 
ment, “I kicked him in the head, it was the least 
I could do,’’ Dederich remarked, “That sounds like 
Frankie.” It was later confirmed that Frankie was 
this Egyptian King gang member’s older brother. 
It was also determined that Frankie’s early case 
history and violent gang life pattern paralleled 
his younger brother’s. Frankie later turned to 
using and pushing drugs, a criminal career, which 
carried him to the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Danbury, Conn., New York City’s Riker’s 
Island Penitentiary, and finally Bellevue Hospital 
in New York City. As a result of his experience 
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at Synanon, Frankie was at the time free and clear 
of drugs and violence for over 2 years. 

“Frankie would never use a knife; unless he had 
to. Mostly with his fists he would beat a guy down 
and try to kill him right there. They pulled him 
off this big guy one time—he wouldn’t stop punch- 
ing him in the face.” This was a casual observation 
made by Frankie’s ex-“crime partner,” the girl 
with whom he had lived for 5 years in New York. 
(She is also currently a successful resident at 
Synanon.) 

Frankie’s first reaction to Synanon was confu- 
sion. “The first thing they hit me with flipped me. 
This tough looking cat says to me—‘there are two 
things you can’t do here, shoot drugs or fight.’ ” 
Frankie said, scratching his head, “‘I was all mixed 
up—these were the only two things I knew how to 
do ” 

Frankie first came West at the insistence of his 
parents “to try a new way of life.” “The family 
chipped in, gave me a plane ticket, and told me to 
straighten out or drop dead.” He accepted the 
plane ticket they gave him and came West under 
the assumption of continuing his old way of life. 
In the Los Angeles situation he had trouble get- 
ting a good drug connection and stealing enough 
money to supply his habit. He heard about Syn- 
anon, and decided to try it. His initial motives 
were not pure. His thought was “to get cleaned up 
a little’ and either get organized for a new on- 
slaught on Los Angeles or steal enough to return 
to New York and his old criminal pattern. Some- 
thing happened at Synanon to make Frankie stay 
“clean” for 2 years and later assume the admin- 
istrative role of “coordinator” at Synanon.® 

The Synanon environment was interesting and 
exciting for Frankie. There were, in the addicts’ 
jargon, “lots of hip people.” Jimmy the Greek, 
who at 48 had been an addict for 20 years and a 
criminal and con-man for over 30 years’? and 
Jimmy Middleton who now ran the kitchen at 

6 A coordinator works a 4-hour shift, answering phones, catering to 
visitors and generally handling the House’s business as it emerges. It 
requires some ingenuity and administrative ability. 

7 Jimmy’s personal statement in the Synanon Issue of the Terminal 
Island News further reveals his criminal background and current view 
of life: ‘‘“My addiction history goes back to when I was 12 years old 
(Iam close to 50) but up until the time I came to Synanon, 31 months 
ago, I never knew what it was to be “clean” on the streets. I have 
done just about everything illegal to obtain money; work was not a 
part of this life, for I could not support a habit working. I have 
spent almost 10 years in county jails, the Lewisburg federal peniten- 
tiary, and chain-gangs. I can go so far as to say that I had never met 
a ‘clean’ dope-fiend until I came to Synanon... 

I have been a resident of Synanon for 31 months. I plan on staying 
for some time to come. For the first time in my life I like what I 
am doing—Synanon is growing and I am part of it. There is a group 
from Synanon attending meetings at Terminal Island every week, for 
the past 4% months; I am project director of this group. There are 
plans in the making to start Synanon meetings on the women’s side 
at Terminal Island—and eventually, men and women together. I am 
sure with the cooperation we have been getting this plan will come 
about in the near future.’”—JAMES (GREEK) GEORGELAS. 


8 The Synanon Band recently produced a widely acclaimed profes- 
sional record album, appropriately called: of Sy 


Synanon. In the kitchen Frankie received his first 
job scouring pots and pans and mopping floors. 
According to Frankie, Jimmy M. could not be 
conned or manipulated out of position like the 
therapist Frankie had encountered at Riker’s 
Island Prison. Jimmy M., of course, knew the 
score and to him Frankie with all his exploits was 
a “young punk,” who could give him no trouble. 
“T’ve met kids like this all my life—in and out of 
the joint.” 

According to Frankie, “I hated this ‘... .’ for 
no good reason. I used to sometimes sit and plan 
ways to kill him.” When Frankie wanted to fight 
Jimmy over a disagreement about work (no fight- 
ing allowed at Synanon) Jimmy laughed and told 
him if he wanted to fight he would be thrown out 
of Synanon. 

The usual prison situation was reversed and 
confusing to Frankie. In the ‘‘joint” (prison) if 
Frankie got in trouble confinement became in- 
creasingly severe with the “hole” (solitary con- 
finement) as an end point. At the Bellevue Hos- 
pital psychiatric ward where Frankie had also 
“done time” it was a straight-jacket. What made 
Frankie remain, even behave in order to stay at 
Synanon with its open door? 

The fact that Frankie was exported from New 
York to Los Angeles was a significant force ini- 
tially in keeping him at Synanon, as he stated it: 
“At times I felt like splitting (leaving), then I 
thought it will be hard to make it back to New 
York. I didn’t know Los Angeles and I was afraid 
to make it out there—cause I didn’t know the peo- 
ple. Synanon was better than anything else I could 
do—at the time.” 

Also, Synanon House was on the beach. The 
meals were good. In the evening many ex-addict 
top musicians would play cool jazz.® Also there 
were, according to Frankie, “broads to dance with 
and get to know.” But highly important in this 
antiaddiction, antidelinquency society there were 
others who understood him, had made the same 
“scenes” and intuitively knew his problems and 
how to handle him. He respected people he could 
not con. He belonged and was now part of a 
“family” he could accept. 

At Synanon Frankie could also make a “rep” 
without getting punished or locked up. In prison, 
the highest he could achieve in terms of the values 
of “his people” was to become “King” of the socio- 
pathic inmate system, acquire a “stash” of ciga- 
rettes, obtain some unsatisfactory homosexual 
favors, and land in the “hole.” In the “inmate 
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system” of Synanon he could achieve any role he 
was “big enough of a man” to acquire and this 
carried the highest approval of his fellows. He 
could actually become a director in this organiza- 
tion—which was now in the national spotlight.® 
Articles on Synanon had been published in na- 
tional magazines like Time, Life, and Nation, and 
were coming out daily in the press. For the first 
time in his life, Frankie was receiving status for 
being clean and nondelinquent. 

Of course, when he first arrived at Synanon, 
Frankie attempted to gain a “‘rep” by conniving 
and making deals in accord with his old mode of 
relating. He was laughed at, ridiculed and given 
a “hair-cut” (a verbal dressing down) by other 
“old-time con men” members of the organization. 
He was accused of “‘shucking and sliding” (simply 
not performing adequately). The old-time Syn- 
anists were ferocious about keeping the organi- 
zation, which had literally saved their lives and 
given them a new life status, operating smoothly. 

Frankie found that “rep” was acquired in this 
social system (unlike ones he had known) by 
truth, honesty, and industry. The values of his 
other life required reversal if he was to gain a 
“rep” at Synanon. These values were not goals per 
se which someone moralized about in a meaning- 
less vacuum; they were means to the end of 
acquiring prestige in this tough social system with 
which he now intensely identified. 

In the small s synanons, three nights a week 
Frankie participated in a form of leaderless group 
psychotherapy. In these synanons the truth was 
viciously demanded. Any system of rationaliza- 
tions about past or current experience were bru- 
tally demolished by the group. There was an 
intensive search for self-identity. 

In the process the individual attempted to learn 
what goes on beneath the surface of his thoughts. 
For Frankie this was the first time in his life 
that he discovered others had some idea about 
what he was thinking underneath. He had indi- 
vidual group therapy in prison—but there he 
could ‘‘con” the therapist and most important, 
“I said what I thought they wanted to hear so I 
could hit the street sooner.” 

Most important Frankie began to get some com- 
prehension of what others thought in a social 
situation. The fact of empathy or identifying with 

® There are eurrently 8 directors of the Synanon Foundation. This 
is the highest and most respected status level of achievement in the 
orto a canes known as a “‘fireplace’”’ may be called at anytime, day 
or night. The “transgressor” is placed at the fireplace in the main 
living room in front of all other residents. They are ridiculed into 


an open-honest revelation of their “offense.” The group may then 
decide to evict or give the individual another chance. 


the thoughts and feelings of others became a 
significant reality. 

Frankie was at first empathic in his usual pat- 
tern of sociopathic self-centered manipulation, 
However, a new force was introduced into the 
situation—he began to care about what happened 
to others at Synanon. This was at first selfish, 
Synanon was for him a good interesting way of 
life. He had identified with the system and learned 
“gut level” that if any Synanon member failed, he 
too was diminished and failed. In Cressey’s words 
which Frankie learned to quote (since after all 
Professor Cressey was a friend of his) “When I 
help another guy, it helps me personally.” 

In the status system, Frankie’s rise to the role 
of coordinator was not quick nor easy. He moved 
from the “dishpan” to serving food at the kitchen 
counter. 

After several months he was allowed to work 
outside on a pickup truck which acquired food and 
other donations. With two other individuals who 
worked with him on the truck a group decision 
was made one day “that one shot wouldn’t hurt.” 
One individual knew a ‘‘connection” on the route. 
They went to his home. All they could get were 
some pills. 

When they arrived back at Synanon their 
slightly “loaded” appearance immediately became 
apparent to the group (“they spotted us right 
away”) and they were hauled into the main office 
and viciously (verbally) attacked to tell all (‘‘cop- 
out’’) or get out of the building. A general meeting 
was called and they were forced to reveal “all” 
before the entire group.’° Frankie was back at 
work on the dishpan that evening. 

Such “slips” often come out in the synanon. In 
a sense, in addition to other forces of growth from 
the synanon it serves as a form of “first-aid” ther- 
apy. If anyone reveals a minor “slip,”’ the personal 
wound is examined and cleaned up by the group 
before a serious act of misbehavior occurs. (The 
synanon situation has some of the characteristics 
of an underground organization operating during 
wartime. If any member “falls,” it may entail the 
destruction of the entire organization.) 

The norms of synanon society are the reverse of 
the criminal code. On one occasion Frankie, with 
two other members of Synanon, went for a walk 
into town. One individual suggested buying a 
bottle of wine. (No drinking is permitted). The 
other two (including Frankie) smashed the idea. 
However, no one revealed the incident until 2 days 
later it came up in a synanon. The group jumped 
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hardest on Frankie and the other individual who 
did not reveal the potential “slip,” rather than on 
the transgressor who had suggested the wine. 
Frankie and the other “‘witness” were expected to 
report such “slips” immediately, since the group’s 
life depended on keeping each other “straight.” 
For the first time in his life Frankie was censured 
for “not squealing.” The maxim “thou shalt not 
squeal’ basic to the existence of the usual under- 
world criminal culture was reversed at Synanon 
and just as ferociously sanctioned. An individual 
could get “kicked out” of Synanon for not being a 
“stoolie.” 

The rule of no physical violence was at first 
extremely difficult for Frankie to grasp and be- 
lieve. Since his usual response to a difficult situa- 
tion would be to leap fists-first past verbal means 
of communication into assault. As a result of the 
synanons and other new patterns of interaction, 
Frankie’s social ability for communication in- 
creasingly minimized his assaultive impulse. 
Although at first he was controlled from commit- 
ting violence by the fear of ostracism, he later no 
longer had a need to use violence since he now had 
some ability to interact effectively. He could ex- 
press himself with a new form of communication 
on a nonviolent, verbal level. 

On occasion Frankie would regress and have 
the motivation for assault—but the system had 
taken hold. In one synanon session I heard him 
say, “I was so... . mad yesterday, I wished I 
was back at Rikers (prison). I really wanted to 
hit that bastard Jimmy in the mouth.” 

Frankie had a sketchy work record prior to 
Synanon. Other than gang fighting, “pimping,” 
armed robbery, pushing heroin, and some forced 
work in prison, he seldom acted in any role re- 
sembling formal work. His theme had been “‘work 
was for squares.” He learned how to work at 
Synanon automatically as a side effect of his de- 
sire to rise in the status system. He also learned as 
a side effect of the work process, the startling 
fact “that talking to someone in the right way 
made them do more things than belting them.” 

Frankie’s most recent position involves the 
overall supervision of Synanon’s number two 
building. Here 12 mothers (ex-addicts) in resi- 
dence at Synanon live with their children. Frankie 
supervises a budget, the care and feeding of the 
establishment and the inevitable daily counseling 
of his “wards.” Although it is not apparent on 
the surface of his efficient administration, Frankie 


beneath maintains a state of personal amazement 
about his new social role in society. 

As a consequence of living in the Synanon social 
system, Frankie developed an increasing residual 
of social learning and ability. His destructive 
pattern of relating to others withered away be- 
cause it was no longer functional for him within 
this new way of life. Synanon developed his 
empathic ability, produced an attachment to dif- 
ferent, more socially acceptable values, and re- 
connected him adequately to the larger society 
within which Synanon functioned as a valid or- 
ganization. 


Principal Forces at Work in the Synanon Society 


Involvement.—Initially, Synanon society is able 
to involve and control the offender. This is accom- 
plished through providing an interesting social 
setting comprised of associates who understand 
him and will not be outmaneuvered by his mani- 
pulative behavior. 

An Achievable Status System.—Within the con- 
text of this system he can (perhaps, for the first 
time) see a realistic possibility for legitimate 
achievement and prestige. Synanon provides a 
rational and attainable opportunity structure for 
the success-oriented individual. He is no longer 
restricted to inmate status; since there is no in- 
mate-staff division. All residents are staff. 

New Social Role-—Synanon creates a new social 
role which can be temporarily or indefinitely occu- 
pied in the process of social growth and develop- 
ment. (Some residents have made the decision to 
make Synanon their life’s work.) This new role 
is a legitimate one supported by the ex-offender’s 
own community as well as the inclusive society. 
With the opening of new Synanons and increasing 
development of projects like the one at Terminal 
Island, Synanon trained persons are increasingly 
in demand. Since the Synanon organization is not 
a hospital or an institution, there is no compulsion 
to move out of this satisfying community. 

Social Growth.—In the process of acquiring 
legitimate social status in Synanon the offender 
necessarily, as a side effect, develops the ability 
to relate, communicate and work with others. The 
values of truth, honesty, and industry become 
necessary means to this goal of status achieve- 
ment. After a sufficient amount of practice and 
time, the individual socialized in this way in a 
natural fashion develops the capability for behav- 
ing adequately with reference to these values. 
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Social Control.—The control of deviance is a 
by-product of the individual’s status-seeking. Con- 
formity to the norms is necessary in order to 
achieve. Anomie, the dislocation of goals and 
means, becomes a minimal condition. The norms 
are valid and adhered to within this social system 
since means are available for legitimate goal 
attainment. 

Another form of control is embodied in the 
threat of ostracism which becomes a binding force. 
After being initially involved in Synanon, the in- 
dividual does not at the time feel adequate for 
participation in the larger society. After a suffi- 
cient residue of Synanon social living has been 
acquired the individual no longer fears banish- 
ment; however, at the same time he is then better 
prepared for life on the outside (if this is his 
choice). He no longer fears ostracism and may 
remain voluntarily because he feels Synanon is a 
valid way of life for him. In Synanon he has 
learned and acquired a gratifying social role 
which enables him as a “coordinator” or a “direc- 
tor” to help others who can benefit from Synanon 
treatment. 

Other forms of immediate social control include 
ridicule (“hair-cuts,” the ‘‘fireplace’”’) and the syn- 
anon sessions. The individual is required to tell 
the truth in the synanon. This also regulates his 
behavior. Real life transgressions are often pre- 
vented by the knowledge that the individual’s 
deviance will automatically, rapidly, and necessar- 
ily be brought to the attention of his community 
within the synanon session. He is living within a 


11 The Petris Bill especially passed for Synanon is here presented 
in full: 

Assembly Bill No. 2626 (State of California). An act to amend 
Section 11391 of the Health and Safety Code, relating to narcotic 
addiction. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section 11391 of the Health and Safety Code is amended 
to read: 

11391. No person shall treat an addict for addiction except in one 
of the following: 

(a) An institution approved by the Board of Medical Examiners, 
and where the patient is at all times kept under restraint and control. 

(b) A city or county jail. 

(c) A state prison. 

(d) A state narcotic hospital. 

(e) A state hospital. 

(f) A county hospital. 

This section does not apply during emergency treatment or where 
the patient’s addiction is complicated by the presence of incurable 
disease, serious accident, or injury, or the infirmities of old age. 

Neither this section nor any other provision of this division shall be 
construed to prohibit the maintenance of a place [Synanon] in which 
persons seeking to recover from narcotic addiction reside and endeavor 
to aid one another and receive aid from others in recovering from 
such addiction, nor does this section or such division prohibit such 
aid, provided that no person is treated for addiction in such place 
{Synanon] by means of administering, furnishing, or prescribing 
of narcotics. The preceding sentence is declaratory of pre-existing 
law. Every such place [Synanon] shall register with and be approved 
by the Board of Medical Examiners. The board may inspect such 
places [Synanons] at reasonable times and, if it concludes that the 
conditions necessary for approval no longer exist, it may withdraw 
approval. Every person admitted to such a place [Synanon] shall 
register with the police department of the city in which it is located 
or, if it is outside of the city limits, with the sheriff’s office. The 
place [Synanon] shall maintain its own register of all residents. It 
shall require all its residents to register with said police department 
or sheriff’s office and, upon termination of the residence of any person 
in said place [Synanon], it shall report the name of the person 
terminating residence to said police department or sheriff’s office. 


community where others know about and, most 
important, are concerned with his behavior. 

Empathy and Self-Identity.—The constant self. 
assessment required in his daily life and in the 
synanon sessions fosters the consolidation of self. 
identity and empathy. His self-estimation is under 
constant assessment and attack by relevant others, 
who become sensitive to and concerned about him. 
The process provides the opportunity for the 
individual almost literally “to see himself ag 
others do.” He is also compelled as part of this 
process to develop the ability to identify with and 
understand others. A side consequence is the de- 
velopment of self-growth, social awareness, the 
ability to communicate and empathic effectiveness. 
When these socialization processes are at work 
and take hold the youth becomes reconnected with 
the legitimate society and no longer finds it neces- 
sary to use drugs or assume a deviant role. 


Synanon’s Future 


From its unusual beginnings the Synanon Foun- 
dation has emerged as a highly efficient organiza- 
tion. The Foundation has federal tax exempt 
status and is a corporate entity in the State of 
California. The State Legislature passed and the 
Governor signed into law The Petris Bill on June 
15, 1961, officially sanctioning Synanon as a 
“Place” for rehabilitating drug addicts." 

Synanon, over the past year, as a partial con- 
sequence of donations and the earning power of 
its residents, has rented four buildings with a 
total rental of over $1500 a month. Although its 
budgeting is tight, comparable to other nonprofit 
organizations, it has met all of its financial obli- 
gations as a result of community support. The 
organization over the past year has sustained 
approximately 85 residents in food and clothing, 
and has entertained approximately 19,000 guests 
(mostly professional visitors). In addition to the 
Terminal Island project a Synanon educational 
and addiction-prevention program has involved 
most of the 100 Synanon members in over 400 
speaking engagements delivered to business, pro- 
fessional, religious, youth, and college and uni- 
versity groups. One evening a week about 40 
nonaddicts from all segments of society partici- 
pate in the so-called ‘‘“Square Synanons.” Here the 
variety of human problems are examined through 
utilization of the Synanon method involving Syn- 
anon residents mixed with “squares.” This inter- 
action and cross-fertilization of ideas and insights 
appear to be of benefit to all. 
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As a social science research center Synanon is 
unique. In this open-door environment run by ex- 
offenders themselves, persons with long addiction 
and criminal background freely provide important 
data unavailable in the usual custodial setting. 
Synanon thus enables the systematic gathering 
of much useful information about crime, addic- 
tion, and the solution of these problems. 

The Synanon approach which has emerged un- 
der the creative and capable leadership of Dede- 
rich and his uniquely trained staff of directors as 
an effective anticriminal and antiaddiction society, 
also involves an organization of distinguished 
citizens from all walks of life called “S.0.S.” or 
Sponsors of Synanon. This supportive organiza- 
tion has a national membership of over 600 per- 
sons who donate money, goods, and services. They 
are currently launching a building program for 
an ideal Synanon community. 


The organization is naturally committed to ex- 
pansion. Synanon-trained personnel of the type 
carrying out the program at Terminal Island will 
no doubt shortly be utilized as the core staff for 
Synanon Houses planned for other communities. 
Each new establishment has the potential for 
“cleaning-up” another hundred offenders. 

As viewed by its founder, Charles Dederich, 
Synanon is still in its infancy. The fact of 100 
individuals with long addiction and criminal his- 
tories currently clean attests to its effectiveness. 
However, Synanon, as a social movement or com- 
munity way of life, appears to have possibilities 
beyond exclusive application to the addiction prob- 
lem. As Middleton commented at the outset: “It 
is conceivable to me as an ex-inmate myself that 
someday Synanon could become an established 
part of the prison program throughout the United 
States.” 


The Helping Process in a Hospital 
for Narcotic Addicts 


By ARTHUR K. BERLINER 
Chief Clinical Social Worker, U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas 


fessions there are to be found a variety 

of people in trouble and troubled people. 
For some of them institutional confinement be- 
comes the authoritative framework within and 
through which a helping process may be carried 
out. This paper discusses some principles com- 
mon to the helping process as it has been imple- 
mented in a hospital where approximately 48 
percent of the patients are drug addicts, some 
under a straight sentence, others committed as 
a condition of probation, and some who are volun- 
teer patients.? 


Weesic THE CONCERN of the service pro- 


Treatment Often Begins on Involuntary Basis 


It is obvious that those sent to the hospital for 
violation of a federal statute are there involun- 


1 Addict patients at the Fort Worth hospital are male only. (A 
similar institution in Lexington, Ky., also treats women addicts.) The 
62 percent of nonaddicted patients include several other types of 
beneficiaries served by the U. S. Public Health Service, the two major 
groups at this hospital being merchant seamen and veterans cared for 
by contract with the Veterans Administration. All are hospitalized for 
treatment of psychiatric illnesses. 

* Beatrice Simcox keiner and Irving Kaufman, M.D. Character 
Disorders in Delinquents, Family Service Association of 
America, New York, 

Charlotte Towle, Human Needs, Federal 
(Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), Report No. 


tarily. Most so-called “voluntary” admissions are 
also under some form of compulsion. Some of them 
have been threatened with prosecution by local 
authorities if they did not seek help. Others were 
under pressure from relatives to straighten out or 
face expulsion from the family circle. Moreover, 
as has been pointed out by a number of investi- 
gators, people in trouble, those on the receiving 
end of services, people who become the object of 
community concern, frequently experience a sense 
of conflict about their needing help, and resist 
efforts to help them toward change. ? § 

Experiences with our male hospitalized offen- 
ders reveal that many of them have weak mascu- 
line patterns. Since our society stresses self-reli- 
ance and independence, it is even more difficult 
for them to concede the existence of problems too 
big to cope with unaided, or to ask for help in 
straightening out their lives. To do so would be a 
confession of weakness—not, as we may see it, an 
act of strength and resolution. 

Since the setting in which our relationships 
must develop is an authoritative one, the patient’s 
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foremost attitude is one of distrust. He holds us at 
a distance.* He tends to externalize his problems, 
to attribute them to “bad breaks” or bad influences. 
One patient dismissed his lengthy criminal record 
rather airily: “I got in with the wrong crowd. 
After that, you know how it is, the cops wouldn’t 
let me alone.” Out of his own background of cor- 
rupt relationships he is likely to attribute self- 
seeking motives to those interested in helping him. 
“All you care about is your job.” If necessary, he 
will seek to create situations which will confirm 
his cynicism about the “do gooder.” He would 
rather see what’s wrong with others, not with 
himself. 

What we accept as a matter of fact, ie., that 
everyone in the institution is here under some 
form of compulsion (even if only an inner one), is 
something which the patient and his relatives 
often take great pains to conceal from us or to 
deny in themselves. The existence of major prob- 
lems in their lives tends to be denied or minimized. 
This carries over into their expressed reluctance 
to have anyone supervising their posthospital ad- 
justment. 

When the request for help comes, it may have 
to come in disguised form, masked by the ever-so- 
casual air, or presented at the most inopportune 
time. Patients know that the procedure for secur- 
ing an appointment is to forward a “request slip.” 
A frequent approach, however, is to buttonhole 
the worker en route, perhaps, to a ward meeting— 
“Do you have a minute?” Or as the worker is leav- 
ing at the end of the day—‘Say, can I talk to 
you?” The request may seem so picayune as to 
produce irritation in the worker. A patient once 
stopped a worker, hurrying through the corridors 
late for an appointment, to ask him if the par- 
ticular shade of socks he was wearing was proper 
for institutional regulations! 

We have learned to listen well to the “unimpor- 
tant” requests, those made on the fly, or those 
which the maker assures us are of no consequence! 
These may well be the opening gambits. 


4 Alice Overton makes the significant observation that the “distance 
of distrust” characteristic of relations between chronically dependent and 
antisocial families and the social worker is a function not only of 
the client’s attitude, but may also reflect the attitude of the social 
worker. Alice Overton, “‘Casework as a Partnership,” Children, Sep- 
tember-October, 1956, pp. 181-186. 

5 In presenting here the work carried on by one discipline, social 
casework, there is no intent to gainsay the obvious fact that meaning- 
ful relationships with patients are developed through staff in every 
segment of the institutional program. No group does “all” the treat- 
ment. Institutions which dichotomize “custodial staff” and “treatment 
staff’” limit their therapeutic potential. Among many examples con- 
cerning this point may cited Maxwell Jones, The Therapeutic 
Community. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 


Treatment Is a Problem-Solving Process 
Involving Relationships 


Our overall treatment program aims at helping 
the patient modify his attitudes and behavior in 
the direction of social conformity.® This is accom. 
plished through interaction with staff members, 
through day-to-day living, and through work expe. 
riences within a controlled environment. The set- 
ting is one in which symptomatic relief from 
stress and the resolution of problems cannot be 
obtained in the patient’s usual way (through nar- 
cotics), and in which he is exposed to models 
(work supervisors, nurses, doctors, aides, social 
workers, and others) who are there to help him 
perform work, handle responsibilities, examine 
personal problems and even, in some cases, to re- 
organize his “life style.” He is only going through 
the motions, however, unless what he does is ac- 
companied by some awareness that his past diffi- 
culties are something for which he must take re- 
sponsibility. Furthermore, he cannot use the help 
of the staff in moving away from an antisocial 
orientation unless he is aware of what the staff is 
there for and unless he sees something in it for 
himself. 

Meaningful planning is not likely to occur until 
there is agreement between patient and worker 
that the patient is here because he needs to be. 

The helping relationship in its immediate appli- 
cation involves two people. One is responsible for 
administering a service, the other for utilizing 
it. At one time we overlooked, in a consideration 
of the various sources of resistance to treatment, 
the limited knowledge of the person in confine- 
ment. Thus he is often genuinely unaware of any 
role for the social worker in our institution other 
than that of keeping a sharp eye on him or of 
keeping him under control. Because of the poor 
response of newly admitted addict patients at 
orientation meetings, we became aware that no 
one had bothered to tell patients what a social 
worker does, why he is interested in a patient’s 
family, and why he wishes to learn more about 
him and his relatives. 

Explanations are no panacea. They have, how- 
ever, helped to reduce some of the anxiety the 
patient is likely to feel in the presence of those in 
authority. They dissipate some of the unknown 
in his environment, prepare him for what he may 
expect from others, and give him something to 
which he may react. When the worker feels him- 
self a part of the situation, a straight forward 
account of the purpose for which he is intervening 
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in the patient’s life usually will bring a response. 
This is not a device calculated to produce enthusi- 
asm from the patient. We hear protests about 
unwarranted interference in his private affairs 
or explanations by him that his problem is his 
alone and does not concern his family. “I came 
here on my own.” “They have nothing to do with 
my habit.” At this point, however, we have at least 
begun to talk together in a potentially meaningful 
way. Facts and feelings, both diagnostically sig- 
nificant, emerge during such conversations. They 
are likely to be much more useful toward under- 
standing the other person than an interrogation 
from a point-by-point schedule containing the “sig- 
nificant questions.” How people feel about them- 
selves and toward the people who are important to 
them, and how they feel about their present life 
circumstances, are important determinants of 
action. 

While it is often difficult to engage the patient in 
planning when he is still at the long end of a 5- 
year sentence, it is a reasonable assumption that 
there are important concerns on the man’s mind. 
They may have to do with how his family is going 
to manage in his absence or how he is going to 
“manage” the staff members under whose author- 
ity he now finds himself. Our awareness that the 
patient is confronted with a situation about which 
he has some concern, and our attitude of interest 
in what concerns him, whatever it may be, has 
been the necessary preliminary from which de- 
velop therapeutic conversations. 

This exploratory effort, in which the patient is 
encouraged to initiate an expression of need, is 
also the start of operation “size-up”: the patient’s 
tentative evaluation of the interest and capacity 
of the staff member to be of use to him. From the 
standpoint of the worker also, an evaluation proce- 
dure is under way. The problem which the patient 
brings is mentally elaborated into a diagnostic 
appraisal (to be modified and remodified in the 
course of time). While the patient looks for an 
immediate solution to the problem, preferably one 
which will entail no appreciable effort on his part, 
the worker looks to the nurturing of a relationship 
which will engage the patient in a series of prob- 
lem-solving operations. The emphasis is on involv- 
ing the patient in meaningful activity which will 
relieve pressures in living and resolve environ- 
mental problems. It is not an emphasis on a “good 
relationship,” which too often has to do with a 
mutual acceptance of the worker’s omnipotence 


and the patient’s consequent need to cultivate his 
good will and benificence. 

The problem-solving framework contains at 
least three basic elements: The first is an objective 
failure of the patient to conform to community 
standards of behavior. The second is a subjective 
failure of the patient to feel satisfied with himself. 
The third is the remedial effort necessary to enable 
two people on different sides of the fence to estab- 
lish communication so that they may work to- 
gether toward a social goal which the patient is 
capable of attaining. The process must be charac- 
terized by a give and take, both individuals par- 
ticipating in a shared task, that of “finding out” 
and doing something about what both can agree 
is a problem requiring action. 


Focus Must Be on Strengths as 
Well as Weaknesses 


Since the patient is a man who has been in 
trouble, it is inevitable that the worker will be 
preoccupied with the social disorders in his life 
history. Vocational instability, marital failure, 
illegal acts are likely to be the most evident aspect 
of the patient’s background, since in the first 
place, our contact with him begins as an out- 
growth of his failure in life adjustment. 

To be concerned only with his transgressions, 
however, would almost guarantee a misperception 
of the person and his problems. It would ignore or 
discount what may be even more important in our 
work with him: the potential or actual resources 
the patient may have within himself or which are 
in his environment upon which he can draw for a 
constructive solution of his difficulties. Seldom is 
the patient’s record an unbroken succession of 
deficiencies. If that were the whole story he never 
would have arrived at adult status at all. A desire 
for change, if it can be tapped, is as much a fact 
in the situation as a past failure or a present 
inadequacy. 

We cannot build upon failures, only upon 
strengths. Even as we realistically estimate his 
shortcomings we have learned to look carefully 
for indications of past successes in living, limited 
as they may have been. Certainly it is a hopeful 
sign if a man has held a job, supported a family, 
carried responsibilities in military service or at 
school. Even if motivation is directed only at 
lifting what to him is the oppressive load of the 
community’s interest in his activities, this is some- 
thing with which to work. If he does better, he 
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believes we may in time cease being so concerned 
with his activities and with whom he associates. 
This is not an ideal motivation. It may at least 
be a stimulus toward action. 

When the patient fails to move he may be 
misusing some of his inner strength. His stub- 
born refusal to “cooperate” may stem from his 
efforts to protect himself. Such maneuvers often 
increase his difficulties, but this seems to be the 
best he can do because of his limited capacity to 
believe in the good will of others. A patient 
persisted in refusing to submit his release plan 
to the staff until it was too late for it to appear 
in the record at the time of his parole hearing. 
He was sure, he afterward told the worker, that 
the probation officer would advise his potential 
employer “not to mess with an ex-convict. I was 
sure he would foul me up.” 

Here was an example of one of the stereotypes 
held by some of our patients toward those in 
the correctional field. A similar one emphasizes 
that, given the slightest chance, those in authority 
will “bust” the offender. Those on the wrong 
side of the law or those who live in areas of high 
delinquency are likely to have this “contaminated” 
viewpoint. And there is always a sufficient quan- 
tity of hostility in the environment in which 
the patient has existed to help him justify his 
attitude. 


The Staff Member’s Personality Is Crucial 


The new element in the situation is the social 
worker as a person. This can become the most 
effective force for positive change on which the 
patient can draw. This influence is made up of 
several ingredients. First, there is the worker’s 
belief in the other person’s capacity for change. 
Second, there is the worker’s conviction that the 
authority of his position can be helpful to a person 
who lacks self-discipline. Third, there is the 
worker’s ability to listen in a receptive way to 
what the patient has to say. In his kind of listen- 
ing the patient gradually feels more free to say 
what he thinks and feels about himself and his 
plight, instead of what he thinks the worker 
wants to hear. After a while he may be able to 
discard his “front.” Instead of an elaborate ritual 
in which the patient talks without any expectation 
of interest or belief from the worker, and the 
latter listens without any expectation of an accu- 
rate account from the patient, the two people 
get down to business. 


One of the greatest obstacles to this suspension 
of disbelief concerning the patient is the staff 
member’s fear of being “conned.” The latter 
may adopt an attitude of utter mistrust, espe. 
cially if he has been “burned,” or he may have an 
attitude of complete credulity, especially if he 
wants to be a “good guy,” liked by the individuals 
in his caseload. No worker who is human can 
help feeling more favorable toward some of 
those under his authority and being repelled by 
others. The worker who is aware of his respon- 
sibility to the patient and to his job can work 
with patients who evoke such feelings with less 
likelihood of being thrown off stride. 

Furthermore, we have become reconciled, at 
the hospital, to being “conned” sometimes. Men 
who have had to live by their wits in extralegal 
pursuits and who are embroiled in corrupt family 
relationships develop an adroitness in handling 
others and an ability to manipulate, which is a 
form of cleverness at which they far exceed 
those who are “square.” It is important that our 
own self-esteem not rest on a reputation for 
never being “conned.” To earn such a reputation 
would require that we be heavily armored against 
belief, belief in the other person and in our own 
ability to influence him toward social growth. 

Perhaps the most effective attitude for which 
to strive, in our experience, is that of “benevolent 
skepticism.” This implies that we are willing 
to be shown. This means we also commit ourselves 
to an effort to develop a working relationship 
with the man. Such a relationship often involves 
two of the elements found in the parental role 
with the immature child: explanations—teaching 
about reality, pointing out what is reasonable 
adult behavior, encouraging the patient to stop 
long enough to consider alternatives, etc., and 
confrontations—insisting on accountability for 
one’s acts, in a consistent, therefore supportive 
way, a steadfast refusal to sanction or ignore 
inappropriate behavior, which the real parent 
often did. Our explanations or confrontations 
may deal with the fact that the patient’s troubles 
are tied in with family difficulties. Or they may 
be concerned with any of the numerous areas of 
interaction which institutional life so amply pro- 
vides: problems of congregrate living, problems 
with the work assignment, encounters with mem- 
bers of the security force, unauthorized dropping 
out of the school program, receiving an adverse 
behavior report. 
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Confrontations are likely to generate strong 
feelings in the patient. They are usually unantic- 
ipated by the patient and atypical in his previous 
life experience. For example, a patient had been 
hoping for the intercession of his social worker 
in securing a new assignment which his work 
performance did not merit. “I come to you with 
a simple request. I thought you people were here 
to help me. You sit there and ask me if I’ve 
earned a job change, if I’ve done a good job in 
my work. You guys are all alike!” Such strong 
feelings generated in the patient, when expressed, 
may produce strong feelings in the worker. We 
find some comfort in this. It shows that it is 
possible to reach the patient. It also demonstrates 
that the worker, too, has tied into the situation. 

Decisions about the use of confrontation often 
involve the acid test of our willingness and ability 
to play the role of the mature parent. What do 
we do when we know the man has transgressed, 
and he knows we know it? To be “conned” by 
him is one thing. Deliberately to let ourselves be 
manipulated is another! No patient can respect a 
staff member who, when he is sure of his facts, 
pussyfoots around the issue and fails to confront 
the man with his knowledge. Whatever the person 
has been doing is important, and at least one of 
us has to be strong enough to face the issue. If, 
for example, a patient has been slipping out 
extra letters, he may not be up to telling us, 
even if we have given him every opportunity to 
do so. The next move is ours. If he knows we 
are holding back, it will be fatal to any respect 
he has developed for us, any belief in our integrity, 
any chance to identify with us as a straight- 
forward and honest person. When we avoid such 
confrontation, it is usually from the feeling that 
we are “protecting” the patient and thus pre- 
serving a relationship. Instead, we are likely to 
destroy it. 


Patient Must Participate in Planning 
His Treatment 

The patient must believe there is something in 
it for him. When our interest is centered on him 
rather than on his problems, it has become more 
possible to encourage him to get to work on his 
problems. Social casework began its modern de- 
velopment with recognition that organized under- 
standing of a problem was a necessary preliminary 
to intelligent action. Thus: study the facts, diag- 


® Helen Harris Perlman, Social Casework: A Problem-solving Process. 
University of Chicago Press, 1957, viii. 
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nose the nature of the problem, plan and execute 
treatment based on the diagnosis. At the time, 
this represented a great step forward, for it 
presented a clearly marked plan of procedure. 
More recently came the awareness that some- 
thing crucial to the helping process had not 
been included. The planning had been for the 
client, not with him. No means for “engaging 
and empowering (the client) to work on his 
problem”® had been spelled out. The need for 
this additional ingredient is by now a truism in 
social work. 

It is rediscovered, in retrospect, every time 
one of our carefully worked-out discharge or pa- 
role plans is rejected by an “ungrateful” patient, 
or a plan fails to work successfully despite our at- 
tention to every legal requirement. The essential 
lack consists in our ignoring the patient himself. 
It is in our failure to enlist his participation. He 
has no investment in someone else’s plan. 


Optimism Concerning the Patient Is Necessary 


We must have confidence that the patient will 
in time be capable of returning to a more adequate 
life “in the free world” (to use their own expres- 
sion). In the midst of our concern about scientific 
and professional treatment we are likely to be 
vigilant about large matters—for example, how 
did the patient get along with past authority 
figures—but we sometimes neglect the “small” 
ones, like, has he been getting any mail from his 
wife since his arrival, or how is his family 
making ends meet? Any worker who is very 
interested in the patient’s interpersonal relation- 
ships, but not in the bread-and-butter matters of 
survival, gets a reputation for not really caring. 
Job planning has a deserved priority over what 
the patient thinks about his past misdeeds. We 
are more likely to avoid the deadly sin of pessi- 
mism when we express confidence in the person’s 
chances of survival outside the limits of our re- 
lationship by expressing an active concern about 
the bread-and-butter matters. 

A further expression of confidence is entailed 
in our supporting the person’s efforts to carry 
responsibility for himself while living in the insti- 
tution. Our institution, by its very nature, tends 
to encourage the gratification of dependency. We 
feed, clothe, house, and direct the daily activities 
of the person. When he asks for something, a 
staff member’s path of least resistance is to 
grant the “favor.” This supposedly would show 
him that we like him and would help to make 
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up for the severe emotional deprivation to which 
he was subjected earlier in life. So runs the ra- 
tionalization! It is also easier on us than the 
wear and tear of having it out with him, trying 
to help him handle the need through his own 
efforts, aided by us only if indicated. This means 
having to put up with his angry feelings while 
we try to work it out with him. We may feel as 
though we are engaged in a tug of war with the 
patient. But if we take the “easy” approach (and 
who among us has never succumbed to this?), 
we need later to ask ourselves whose needs are 
being taken care of. 

The altogether understandable skepticism with 
which the worker may view the prospects of 
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a particular offender is tempered by a belief jn 
the desire and potential ability of the offender to 
make good. Corrections, as we see it, is an en. 
abling process the purpose of which is to stimu- 
late the offender’s efforts to live more comfortably 
in the world as it is. It is carried out by a 
combination of doing for, doing with, and helping 
the person to do without, i.e., to control himself, 
The correctional experience has to be a shared 
one, entailing a mutual extension of trust between 
worker and offender. Thus may be realized the 
potentialities of correctional work as an instru- 
ment of rehabilitation and of the offender as an 
ultimately useful citizen. 


Letters to the Editor 


Staff-Boy Relationships 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Most of the literature in our field is written by “profes- 
sionals” rather than those on the ground floor who handle 
minute-by-minute problems. Those who are on the firing 
line seek rules and guidelines which can be applied to 
specific behavior problems and situations. We realize they 
are not easy to formulate. But there are some fairly clear 
general principles which can be helpful. Mr. Carleton 
Gillette, a Senior Children’s Supervisor on our staff, has 
submitted some which are realistic and helpful. In my 
judgment, they can be especially useful in orienting new 
staff and also as a part of inservice training programs. 

In our own staff training, emphasis is placed on devel- 
oping insight into those situations and relationships which 
result in deviant behavior. We feel the need for more prac- 
tical material like that prepared by Mr. Gillette. I am 
hopeful you will agree his “suggested guidelines” will be 
of interest and help to others throughout the country who 
work with children and youth and who are responsible for 
training programs. 


August 27, 1962 ERNEST H. TILFORD 
Director, Annex of Boys’ 
Training Schools 
Department of Social Welfare 


New Hampton, N. Y 


GUIDELINES FOR EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


New staff assigned the task of supervising children in 
training schools or other institutions are very much in need 
of help. They look for definite rules which will facilitate 
handling individuals and groups. Then comes the realiza- 
tion that situations usually are too involved to fall back 
on some easy piece of past advice. If the new childrens’ 
supervisor can hold on beyond this point, he will probably 
come to see, even in the complexities, that there are 
definite guidelines which can help. 

An attempt to state some of these grew out of a class- 
room assignment at Orange County Community College at 
Middletown, New York. It was intended as suggestive for 
an inservice training program for new staff in a juvenile 
institution. 

The writer’s interest in delinquent boys arises from 
direct contact with them, first in the reception cottage at 
the State Agricultural and Industrial School at Industry, 


New York and, since 1958, at the Annex of Boys’ Training 
Schools at New Hampton, New York. The latter is a small 
institution well staffed numerically and by specialists and 
receives boys on referral from New York’s other training 
schools. The boys at the Annex represent problem extremes 
unsuitable for treatment in the larger state schools. 

As a new member of our staff there are some rules and 
guidelines that should be kept in mind. Here are a few of 
them that will make our job easier. Some of them may 
seem quite obvious but they are easily forgotten in our 
day-to-day work. 

1. Remember that you are working with human beings. 
These boys have been placed in a training school to learn 
to get along in society in an acceptable way. They are not 
here for punishment. Discipline is aimed at rehabilitation 
and is not to be used to get even or to “make things tough.” 

2. The very nature of the institution—that the close 
living together of a large group of boys—calls for many 
rules. There is a reason for each of them and it is impor- 
tant that they be enforced uniformly. A rule that is strictly 
enforced on one occasion and ignored on another loses its 
value. Learn the rules and follow them yourself. It helps a 
good deal to give to the boys the reasons for the rules. The 
boys are more likely to follow rules that are followed by 
staff members. 

3. Be observant. If a situation seems to be getting out 
of hand or does not look right to you, stop it. Many be- 
havior problems and troublesome situations are avoided 
simply by stopping them before they start. As a super- 
visor, your contact with the boys is closer than anyone’s. 
You should be the first to observe unusual or disturbed 
behavior. Any unusual behavior or any change in behavior 
should be reported immediately. 

4. Be friendly toward the boys. Participate in the pro- 
gram whenever you can. A close, friendly relationship 
with a staff member is often a very important part of a 
boy’s adjustment. Be careful with horseplay or sarcasm. 
An injured boy, or even one who imagines he is injured, 
will require a lot of explaining and can be embarrassing. 
Do not show partiality. There are boys who will constantly 
“play up” to you for extra privileges and others who will 
seem to be constantly against you. Catering to the former 
or picking on the latter is not good practice. 

5. In dealing with the boys and their problems, do not 
make threats that you are unable, or do not intend to carry 
out. The boys are quick to learn who carries out his threats 
and promises and who does not. They respond accordingly. 
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LETTERS TO 


6. It will help you to learn all you can about the boys 
and their background, but remember that any information 
about the boy is confidential and should be discussed with 
no one outside the institution. 

7. Be careful what you say in front of the boys. Criti- 
cism of the program, your superiors, or fellow supervisors 
is quick to be seized on by the boys and can be the basis 
for unhealthy gossip and discontent among the boys and 
other employees. 

8. When giving instructions to a boy, be sure he under- 
stands what you want him to do. Some of the boys are dull 
mentally and have difficulty understanding, even what 
seem to be simple instructions. 

9. A word of praise for a job well done often does 
wonders in a staff-boy relationship. It costs nothing and 
can give a sense of accomplishment to a boy who has 
seldom accomplished anything. 

10. Be as objective as possible and accept the boys at 
face value. Their past behavior has already been judged 
and should not affect your attitude toward any boy. 

11. It is impossible to be liked by all of the boys. The 
difficulties that landed them here often go hand in hand 
with inability to get along with anyone. 

12. You will observe strange behavior at times. Some 
of it is difficult even for experts to understand. Your 
supervisior and the clinic will always be willing to try to 
help you understand it. No one has all of the answers. 

13. Your job will be difficult at times and you may be- 
come discouraged, but you cannot help but make out all 
right if you are fair, reasonable, and really interested in 
the boys and your job. 

CARLETON GILLETTE 


Some Questions About Juvenile Courts 
To THE EDITOR: 


The juvenile court, which started so hopefully 63 years 
ago, today has the public very much confused. The judges 
themselves are in such wide disagreement about basic 
principles and procedures relating to the court and its 
work that it is small wonder that the press and public, 
lawyers, penologists, educators, and professional workers 
with vulnerable and delinquent children feel that up to 
now this court has not produced the promised results. 

We most certainly need some answers to the following 
questions, some standards, clarifying principles and pro- 
cedures. These past 63 years of experiment with this new 
theory of Sondiine juvenile delinquents have taught us 
some few things that work, but they have also revealed 
much that needs modification—a new look. One thing is 
sure, if the juvenile court is to carry out in practice the 
fine promise of the original act that gave it birth, then 
these questions must be faced squarely. And the public 
looks to the judges themselves for authoritative answers. 

1. What are the qualifications for juvenile court judge- 
ship? How should they get their jobs? Should they be 
appointed by the mayor or governor or elected by popular 
vote of the people? Or should the local bar association 
present an eligible list to the mayor or governor from 
which he will appoint? Or is there some better way to 
secure better judges? 

2. Should a juvenile court judge be a lawyer, or should 
he have a child welfare, sociopsychological background? 
Or can we find men or women with both? 

3. Is the juvenile court a court with all the legal con- 
stitutional guarantees for its clients (the right to have 
counsel, trial by jury, witnesses, the right of appeal, and 
the various other guarantees of the Bill of Rights), or 
is it a court free of all these guarantees? Should the court 
be flexible enough to use sociopsychological, child-welfare 
procedures and principles? If so, why a legally trained 
judge in a legal court? (Many European courts do not use 
lawyer-judges but do use persons trained in child welfare 
as judges.) 
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4. Should juvenile court proceedings not be open to the 
press and public or is the juvenile entitled to a “public 
trial” or hearing? 

5. Should photographs or names of juveniles or of their 
parents be publicized in the public print? At the present 
time a “gentlemen’s agreement” between the press and 
the courts allows wide use of editorja] discretion. 

6. Should the juvenile court age be split into two parts, 
8 to 13 years of age, to be handled as children in a child- 
welfare, sociopsychological set-up, and the 14- to 18-year- 
olds, to be handled by regular court procedure? 

7. If juveniles (down to the age of 14 in some states) 
are responsible enough to secure licenses to drive autos, 
why are they handled as child delinquents after a moving 
traffic violation and sent to juvenile court? Should not 
penalties for serious traffic offenses be the same for anyone 
holding a license to drive? 

8. According to the original act creating juvenile courts, 
they are a preventive agency. Why have not judges in the 
past 63 years done a lot more preventive work in the com- 
munity? Are they not the logical ones to sparkplug, to 
initiate, to educate the public in preventive programs and 
projects? 

9. Why do some juvenile court judges still sit on the 
high bench wrapped in black robes while hearing juvenile 
cases? 

10. Should juvenile court jurisdiction be limited or ex- 
tended to include cases of adoption, adults “contributing,” 
neglect, dependency, underage marriage, paternity, inheri- 
tance, truancy, and traffic. 

11. Every juvenile court needs adequate staffs, carefully 
selected and trained for their jobs. They need good deten- 
tion facilities and specialized diagnostic help. They need 
various types of correctional institutions for the commit- 
ment of juveniles who are in need of all kinds of short- and 
long-range treatment. In many areas the courts need addi- 
tional legislation to correct abuses. Why are not juvenile 
court judges out front in the community, in the press, 
using all media of communication, speaking, writing, edu- 
cating the press, the public, and the legislators as to their 
—, Who else can do this better than the judges them- 
selves? 

12. And last (although there are many other questions), 
if judges do not agree on the answers, from whom are we 
to get authoritative standards of policy and procedure? 

The promise of 1899 that gave the juvenile court birth 
is still a sound idea. With a highly qualified judge on the 
bench and a really adequate staff, with a vast improvement 
in the number and quality of detention, diagnostic, and 
correctional institutions available to him, and with author- 
itative agreement on policies, principles, and procedures, 
we believe juvenile court performance can come immeas- 
urably closer to its original promise. 

I note particularly that since the “Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act” became law 
about a year ago, that there is increased activity among 
the judges themselves for special training. Various state 
juvenile court judges associations have already set up 
training institutes for their members, but I also note that 
the questions I mention do not seem to be a part of the 
training agenda. It would seem these questions would make 
excellent material for serious discussion, analysis, and 
recommendations. 

Granted there are many legal and constitutional ques- 
tions involved which must be considered and settled as 
promptly as possible, it would appear that if the court is 
to survive and do the work for which it was originally and 
primarily established—the prevention of delinquency—then 
the confusion in the public mind must be dissipated. Any 
training for juvenile court judges, to my mind, must settle 
these questions authoritatively. The sooner the better. 

How long is it going to take to translate the good 
promise into just as good performance? 


September 4, 1962 BEN SOLOMON 
Editor, Youth Leaders 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN AND JOHN F. BYERLY* 


THE Epitors of “Looking at the Law” invite you to submit legal questions and prob- 
lems which concern procedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space 
will permit, they will give their personal counsel. Questions to be answered will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. How is the period of commitment arrived at where 
a defendant is committed under the provisions of Section 
5010(b), Title 18 U.S. Code of the Youth Corrections Act 
under each of the following circumstances: (a) where 
the sentence is ordered to run consecutively to a state 
sentence the defendant is then serving; (b) where the 
defendant had been initially placed on probation and 
the commitment resulted from revocation; and (c) where 
the defendant has been released on parole and is returned 
to custody as a parole violator. 


Under the facts set forth in (a) the initial period of 
commitment must terminate 4 years after the date the 
judgment was rendered, 18 U.S.C. 5017(c). Consequently, 
the commitment cannot be computed to run consecutively 
to the state sentence. Therefore, this Act should not be 
used where the defendant still has an appreciable period 
of time to serve on a prior state sentence because the 
time remaining after he completes that sentence, could 
well be insufficient to effect the programs contemplated 
under the Act. 

Similarly in (b) the termination date of the initial 
period of commitment must be based on the date of 
the judgment, i.e., when the defendant was placed on 
probation and must terminate 4 years thereafter. Con- 
sequently, if a defendant has been on probation for an 
extended period of time prior to revocation, the time 
remaining during which he may be committed may be so 
brief that it would be inadvisable to commit under the 
Act. If the defendant was on probation for 4 years, it 
is not even legally possible to commit him under the 
Youth Corrections Act. 

The answer to (c) is somewhat different because in 
the case of a parole violator, we are not dealing with the 
initial period of commitment. Therefore, a parole violator 
may be returned for the unexpired portion of 6 years 
running from the date of the original judgment. How- 
ever, unlike an adult parole violator, upon return of 
the youth offender, the period parole was in effect is 
not lost, since in any case, he must be unconditionally 
discharged 6 years from the date of conviction. 


2. Does the termination of probation prior to the original 
expiration date immunize the probationer from revocation 
within the original probation period? 


This question has not been dealt with recently by | 
court, as far as we know. In 1931, in Crowder vy. Aderhold, 
46 F. 2d 357, the court held that probation could be 
revoked lawfully subsequent to the court’s order terminat- 
ing probation supervision. That case turned on the 
reasoning that the applicable section at the time, 18 
U.S.C. 725, authorized arrest and revocation at any time 
after the probation period but within the maximum 
period of the sentence imposable, and therefore this power 
would be more certain where the revocation occurred 
during the probation period originally set by the court. 
The provisions of Section 3653, the successor to Section 
725, specifically state that any time within the probation 
eriod or within the maximum probation period permitted 
~ Section 3651 of Title 18 (5 years), the court may 
issue a violator’s warrant on a violation occurring during 
the probation period. If the holding in Crowder is applica- 
ble, it seems that where a fixed period of probation 
supervision is terminated by court order prior to its 
expiration, the power to arrest and revoke for a viola- 
tion occurring during the fixed period, is not lost until 


*Mr. Barkin is Legal Counsel to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and Mr. Byerly is an attorney with the Federal Custody 
Unit of the Department of Justice. 


the 5-year period expires. Six years after the Crowder 
case, in Kelly, Marshal v. United States ex rel. Frad, 
89 F. 2d 866, the court stated that an order terminating 
probation supervision merely terminates the power of 
supervision of a probation officer but not that of the 
court. 

It should be noted, however, that in each of the cases 
cited the order terminated “supervision” and therefore 
the rationale of the court in each case, is easily under- 
standable. However, where the court terminates probation, 
as such, and does not restrict its order to “supervision” 
by the probation officer, it seems to us that the court has 
ended probation for all purposes including the right to 
revoke for an act occurring subsequent to the termination 
date although within the original period of probation. 


3. If a juvenile is proceeded against under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, is placed on probation but 
subsequently, between the ages of 18 and 21, violates his 
probation, what dispositions are available to the court? 

The controlling factor as to whether a person is a 
juvenile delinquent is his age at the time of the offense not 
his age when he is found to be a delinquent or when the 
court enters its judgment. This is to be contrasted with 
the governing factor in the case of a youth offender where 
the age on the date of conviction is determinative. There- 
fore, in the above situation the juvenile must be handled 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act. Consequently, the only commitment authoriza- 
tion available to the Court in that situation is 18 U.S.C. 
5034, which limits the period of commitment to the date 
the juvenile reaches his majority, and to the term of 
imprisonment which might have been imposed had the 
juvenile been convicted as an adult. United States v. Fotto, 
103 F. Supp. 4380; United States v. Jones, 141 F. Supp. 641. 

There have been some instances where courts, under 
the above described circumstances, have ordered a juvenile 
committed under the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 
This disposition is also improper since the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act is applicable only after a convction has 
been obtained pursuant to criminal prosecution. 


4. Under what circumstances may the Attorney General 
give a person credit toward service of a sentence for time 
spent in custody prior to the imposition of his sentence? 


Under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 3568, as amended 
on September 2, 1960, a prisoner is entitled to credit for 
the period he spent in jail prior to the imposition of 
sentence for want of bail where he is sentenced for an 
offense which requires the court to impose a minimum 
mandatory sentence. Consequently this statute is applica- 
ble to a relatively small number of offenses, mainly 
narcotics law violations. Further, we do not believe it 
is applicable if a person, though originally held for an 
offense which would require the imposition of a mandatory 
sentence, is eventually sentenced for commission of another 
type offense. On the other hand, if a defendant is originally 
charged with an offense not requiring a mandatory mini- 
mum, but is eventually sentenced for an offense requiring 
such a sentence, it seems to us that he should receive 
credit for the period he spent in custody for want of bail. 


The purpose of this law is to enable consideration to be, 


given to time in custody when the sentencing court is 
unable to do so when imposing sentence. Thus, the de- 
ciding factor in determining whether credit is to be 
given is the offense upon which the sentence actually 
imposed is based. 

Frequent inquiries have been made as to whether one 
who was convicted of an offense whose sentence requires 
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a mandatory minimum, but is committed under the “split- 
sentence” provisions of 18 U.S.C. 3651 is entitled to credit 
for “jail time.” In this instance, it is our belief that the 
credit provisions are not applicable because the commit- 
ment under Section 3651 is not pursuant to the penalty 
provisions which require the imposition of a minimum 
mandatory sentence. As a matter of fact, the period of 
confinement under Section 3651 is controlled as to maxi- 
mum not minimum. Therefore, the very reason for ts 5 
“jail-time” credit is not applicable to this situation. I 
however, a person who had originally been committed 
under the provisions of the “split-sentence” law, eventually 
violates the provisions of probation, and is committed 
under the provisions of a statute requiring a mandatory 
sentence, the period spent in jail for want of bail set 
prior to the original disposition of the case, should then 
be credited to the sentence. Further, in that event, the 
good time statute, 18 U.S.C. 4161, is computed on the basis 
of the eventual sentence and the period which the defend- 
ant had been in confinement under the “split-sentence” 
is reeomputed so that good time for that period is based 
on the eventual sentence. To cite an example, if a defend- 
ant is committed for 6 months with 18 months suspended 
under the “split-sentence”’ law, he originally received 
good-time credit at the rate of 5 days a month for a 
total of 30 days. If he is eventually recommitted for the 
18 months remaining, his good-time credits would be based 
on a 2-year sentence and he would receive 6 days credit 
per month for 24 months, or 144 days good time. 


May one who has been found to be a juvenile delinquent 
be placed on probation for a period in excess of 5 years? 

The only limitation on the duration which a juvenile 
may be placed on probation which is specifically set forth 
in the statute, is that the period of prohation may not 
exceed the juvenile’s minority. This is to be contrasted 
with the general probation statute which limits the period 
of probation to 5 years. Furthermore, the period of pro- 
bation under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, un- 
like the period of commitment under the Act, is not 
limited by the term which might have been imposed had 
the juvenile been tried and convicted under regular adult 
procedure. 

In practice, however, the juvenile is rarely, if ever, 
placed on probation for a period exceeding 5 years. A 
period of 5 years is regarded by those who have been in 
the probation field for considerable periods of time, as 
the maximum period during which supervision can be 
of any value. As a matter of fact, it is felt in many such 
quarters that the probation period normally should not 
exceed 2 years. Further, a juvenile who is under the age 
of 16 is, whenever possible, diverted to state authorities. 
The facilities of the federal system are not geared to 
meet the needs of juveniles of very tender ages. There- 
fore, it is the firm policy of the Department of Justice 
to encourage diversion of younger juveniles whenever 
possible. 


Court RULES THAT COMMITMENT UNDER THE YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS ACT WITH SPECIFIED MINIMUM PERIOD 
To BE SERVED INVALIDATES ENTIRE SENTENCE 


The District Court for the District of Columbia com- 
mitted a defendant under the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act, 18 U.S.C. 5010(c), but ordered that he be held in 
custody for a minimum of 3 years. It was agreed by 
both the United States and counsel for the defendant 
that this sentence did not conform to the statute in that 
the Youth Corrections Act does not permit a minimum 
sentence. The sentencing court then vacated the original 
sentence and imposed a new sentence under regular adult 
procedure. The defendant took the position that the 
invalid minimum did not effect the valid portion of the 
commitment and that all the sentencing court could do 
was to strike the invalid provisions from the judgment. 

On September 6, 1962, the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, in a two to one decision, held that 
the inclusion of a minimum was an error which was not 
separable from the remainder of the sentence and there- 
fore the sentence was invalid in its entirety. Consequently, 
the action of the District Court was proper. Tatum v. 
United States, No. 16773. 
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In reaching its conclusion the court said that the adult 
sentence was not necessarily more severe than the Youth 
Corrections Act commitment because it was not possible 
to anticipate whether it would involve a greater total 
confinement. The court stated that contrary to the dis- 
senting opinion, the second sentence was not primarily 
punitive while the first was rehabilitative and remedial 
and not punitive. The court pointed out: 


“In every pont institution, offenders on admission, 
are tested, classified and segregated on the basis of 
age, past record and other factors; similarly all fed- 
eral penal institutions have as their prime objective, 
the rehabilitation of the prisoner, designed to enable 
him to re-enter society. That the Youth Corrections 
Act places large emphasis on rehabilitation does not 
necessarily make a sentence under it less severe, espe- 
cially if confinement under it turns out to be longer 
than under the second sentence. Thus, the only 
relevant basis for comparing the two sentences 
is the probable duration and on this factor any meas- 
uring is pure speculation. .. .” 


The dissenting opinion pointed out that in many cases 
it has been held that a sentence could be valid in part 
and void in part, and that the void portion of a judgment 
or sentence does not necessarily or generally invalidate 
the valid portion. It was pointed out that by Mapes orp 
the minimum provisions, the court would have mitigate 
the sentence and corrected the illegal portion leaving a 
valid commitment under the Youth Corrections Act intact. 
In arguing that the second sentence was more severe, the 
dissent pointed to Cunningham v. United States, 256 F. 
2d 467, which upheld a commitment under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act where the defendant had been con- 
victed of a misdemeanor because the primary purpose of 
the Act is “remedial, not penal as is the ordinary prison 
sentence. The youth offender is segregated from other 
classes of criminals and given the treatment designed to 
enable him to re-enter society as a rehabilitated person...” 

It is interesting that about 3 months previously, this 
same panel followed Cunningham in a factual situation 
just about the same as in Cunningham. Carter v. United 
States, No. 16645 decided May 8, 1962. At that time the 
court, after commenting that actual commitment under the 
Youth Corrections Act may be greater or lesser than 
under the substantive statute stated: 


“But the basic theory of that Act is rehabilitative 
and in a sense this rehabilitation may be regarded 
as comprising the quid pro quo for a longer confine- 
ment but under different conditions and terms than 
a defendant would undergo in an ordinary prison.” 


While the inclusion of a minimum sentence in this 
situation would be unique to judgments rendered in the 
District of Columbia, a more common order, which we 
think is also erroneous, is one which commits a defendant 
under the Act, 18 U.S.C. 5010(b), and yet orders a maxi- 
mum sentence which is less than 6 years. In such cases, 
the inclusion of a maximum is inappropriate since the 
release provisions are governed by statute 18 U.S.C. 
5010(c). The Bureau of Prisons has taken the position 
that such a sentence should be vacated and the defendant 
resentenced, either under the Youth Corrections Act or 
the substantive statute. The rationale for this approach is 
that either alternative ultimately taken by the court 
could be construed as an increase in sentence. To strike 
the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act could be 
regarded as an increase in the severity of the sentence 
because the defendant would thereby be deprived of the 
benefits which are obtainable solely under the Act. On the 
other hand, to merely strike maximum could also be con- 
strued as an increase in a sentence because as a result 
the period of confinement could become greater. The 
reasoning behind the Bureau’s position seems to be in 
conformity with the rationale of both the majority and 
the dissent in Tatum since the majority would seem to 
conclude that the improper inclusion of a maximum would 
vitiate the entire sentence and the dissent would most 
certainly conclude that striking the reference to the Youth 
Corrections Act would result in a more severe sentence. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


PROBATION 
(England) 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


“The Place of Psychiatry in Probation,” by W. M. Millar 
(March 1962). The article is a summary of a paper de- 
livered by Professor Millar of the department of mental 
health, at the University of Aberdeen (Scotland), at a 
conference of the National Association of Probation Offi- 
cers. 

Professor Millar briefly reviews the historical use of 
psychiatry in criminal justice. Psychiatry, he says, is usu- 
ally limited to determining guilt or innocence within the 
meaning of the M’Naghten rules. Psychiatry was also in- 
volved in other aspects of the crime and delinquency prob- 
lem; for example, epilepsy, schizophrenia, encephalitis, 
and brain damage were all conditions associated with 
aggressive behavior. The author points to the advent of 
the out-patient clinic, the involvement of other disciplines, 
and the probable increase in emphasis of psychology and 
sociology in the search of causes which may lead to 
methods of treatment far removed from the psychiatric 
clinic or hospital. The author felt, however, that at the core 
of these new methods will be “relationship” therapy, essen- 
tially social casework. 

Thus removed from the hospital and clinic in the proba- 
tion setting, the author sees the role of the psychiatrist 
as that of a member of a team—as a “consultant” to the 
probation service and to the parole officer and institutional 
programs. To these the psychiatrist has “three principal 
contributions” to make: (1) routine psychiatric and medical 
examinations; (2) psychodynamic insights; and (3) new 
information based on research. 

Relative to research, Professor Millar makes some com- 
ments which fit into the “I wish I had said that,” or, “had 
I the courage to say it,” category. Quoting him: “The 
educational, social, and penal services have not been tradi- 
tionally so closely bound to research and hence advances 
in this field are necessarily slower. We have still to put 
up with the so-called ‘common sense’ or conventional an- 
swers to many of our delinquent problems—the ‘treat ’em 
rough’ school still claims a hearing and exercises its bane- 
ful infiuence. What is so objectionable about views of this 
kind is not that they are tough (for many medical pro- 
cedures, especially surgical, are much tougher on the indi- 
vidual and may cost him his life), but the lack of scientific 
objectivity, the absence of any dispassionate consideration 
of evidence, and the enthronement of a passionate convic- 
tion as the paramount principle. Rage is their substitute 
for reason, massive deterrence their answer to prevention 
and retribution their substitute for remedies .... Thus 
objective research is all the more required.” 

“Group Work in the Probation Setting,” by P. D. Ashley 
(March 1962). The author was one of the “group super- 
visors,” he and another probation officer initiating the 
experiment as a substitute for one to one probation super- 
vision. Neither he nor his constituent had any training or 
experience in the technique prior to the experiment. 

The experiment involved 11 males ages 17 to 25 for 
over a period of 1 year. Meetings were held every Friday 
night, and lasted 1% hours. Criteria of selection for mem- 
bers of the group was “loosely defined,” mainly looking 
for “boys” who had difficulty in making meaningful rela- 
tionships with others their own age. Each member was 
told it was an experiment and was given the option of 
participating in the group or remaining under one to one 
supervision. They could withdraw voluntarily at any time. 

Mr. Ashley describes his own learning experience and 
the use of a tape recording device with the approval of 
the boys. He felt several questions were answered. There 
was no evidence of “contamination.” Discussions did not 


become too deep for the supervisors to handle as the boys 
raised only such topics as they felt the group was compe. 
tent to handle. Fear of loss of authority of the probation 
setting was not supported. 

No success was claimed, such having to be tested in the 
perspective of time. The author did note changes in atti. 
tudes and work habits of a positive nature. A table accom. 
panying the article shows some common characteristics, 
While the group varied from age 17 to age 25, all but two 
were between 17 and 19 years of age. Six of the 11 had 
no prior offense. Only 3 of the 11 had more than one prior 
offense. One of the group had 11 prior offenses. All were 
rated as being of at least average or above average intel- 
ligence. Six had parents living together. Only one of the 
group was committed to prison for a new offense during 
the period of the experiment. This lone recidivist had no 
prior offenses, was above average intelligence, was a ship- 
wright apprentice, in good health, the youngest of two 
children of divorced parents who have both remarried, and 
a member of a large teenage gang. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Recent Developments in the Law of Probation,” by Arne 
R. Johnson (June 1962). In an article of particular interest 
to probation officers and others connected with corrections 
Mr. Johnson, an attorney in a corporate law department 
in New York City and a Harvard Law School graduate, 
analyzes the growing field of American probation law 
from the standpoint of the legal aspects of the probation 
statutes rather than from the point of view of the 
effectiveness of the “‘penal-correctional” device. The body 
of the article deals with statutory probation in the United 
States and problems arising from the law of probation 
including suspension of sentence, partial granting of 
probation, the split sentence, procedures in granting 
probation, use of probation officer’s report in granting 
or denying probation, conditions of probation, revocation 
of probation, and appeal of revocation proceedings. 

In his summary Mr. Johnson offers suggestions con- 
cerning solutions to some particular problem areas. He 
names three problems which are common to both state 
and federal systems and suggests that the legislature 
redefine the problem of who may be granted probation 
according to some rational scheme; that confused case 
law concerning restitution as a condition of probation 
be clarified; and that there is a need for re-examination 
of the scope of appellate review with regard to probation 
revocation. 

A thorough reading of this well-written article would 
benefit all who are interested in the present and future 
of probation. 

“Toward Improving the Identification of Delinquents,” 
by Eleanor T. Glueck (June 1962). Dr. Glueck is a research 
associate in criminology at the Harvard Law School, a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
a trustee of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, and a well- 
known author. Many articles, both praising and criticizing 
the Glueck Social Prediction Table, have been published. 

In this article Dr. Glueck reports on certain steps 
which have been taken to improve the Table and presents 
some new prediction tables. In quoting two excerpts from 
Dr. Glueck’s conclusion, this reviewer hopes that the 
reader’s appetite will be whetted so that the entire article 
will be read: “The sum and substance of this brief presen- 
tation is that there are indeed ways of improving and 
sharpening screening devices for the early identification 
of delinquents both before and after the onset of evidences 
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of delinquent-like behavior . . . . Above all, it is important 
to remain openminded about the uses of these and similar 
devices and to look upon predictive devices as research 
tools in a search for the etiology of delinquency, even 
though questions exist about the wisdom of attempts to 
identify delinquents in advance of the presence of overt 
evidences of delinquent-like behavior.” 

The June 1962 edition has other interesting articles, 
including “The Criminal Law of Mental Incapacity,” by 
Helen Silving, professor of law at the University of 
Puerto Rico and advisor to the Legislative Penal Reform 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
to “Public Safety v. Individual Liberties: Some ‘Facts’ 
and ‘Theories’,” by Yale Kamisar, professor of law at the 
University of Minnesota Law School and member of the 
Advisory Committee on the Revision of the Minnesota 
Criminal Law. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Criminal Motivation,’ A Sociocultural Analysis, by 
Jackson Toby (April 1962). This article attempts to deal 
with the motivations of crime from a _ sociocultural 
approach. In the opinion of the author, professor of soci- 
ology at Rutgers University, the phenomena of law-abid- 
ingness is more urgently in need for explanation than 
the tendency to delinquent conduct. He points out quite 
clearly that the collective conscience is viewed by each 
individual from his own perspective and that drunken 
driving, nonsupport of spouse and children, stealing from 
large corporations and cheating on income tax returns are 
not universally condemned in American society. His ap- 
proach is one of showing that “certain violations of law 
represent conformity to the moral norms of a sub-group.” 

Some of the major considerations in this article are 
the place of organized society and the existence of the 
police force which is in itself a major deterrent to crime. 
Some of the conditions of life in an industrial society 
such as “the mobility, the anonymity, the ready market- 
ability of valuables” which are found in modern industrial 
societies are not too helpful in the apprehending of 
criminals. Organization and industrialization, according 
to the author, are increasing in our contemporary world 
and we can anticipate that stealing will become less risky 
in the decades ahead. 

Another important aspect that the criminologist stressed 
is that it takes skill to steal successfully. It is a skill that 
must be mastered to be a really good criminal. 

Two major topics the author describes in much detail 
are the following: Guilt, which he terms the “internalized 
policeman” and shame, which he calls “sensitivity to 
social sanctions.” The third major topic, which is described 
in much detail, is social disorganization which the author 
construes as a “breakdown of controls.” 

The author concludes his article by stating that “psy- 
chiatric explanations of criminology are often resorted 
to by default because bizarre motivations are tacitly 
assumed to be necessary.”’ He has attempted to show, how- 
ever, if all of the variables are totally understood, that 
criminality is no more difficult to explain than conformity. 
_ “The Experience of Imprisonment,” by Terence and Paul- 
ine Morris (April 1962). Mr. Terence Morris is a lecturer 
in sociology in the London School of Economics and 
Pauline Morris is the senior research officer for political 
and economic planning in London. 

The authors of this highly readable article embarked 
on a research project at Pentonville Prison, a maximum 
security local prison in North London with a population 
at the time of the research of roughly 1,300 recidivists. 
One of their major interests was the physical atmosphere 
of the prison. According to the authors, the general at- 
mosphere of the institution was bad, referring to its odor, 
dirt, lack of paint, noise, lack of privacy, and weather 
as being extremely detrimental to good prison adjustment. 
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The psychological atmosphere was also studied. Visits 
from wives and children, deprivation of liberty, a rigid 
disciplinary regime, bring forth the concensus that Penton- 
ville is not an easy prison to many, but to others it can 
- viewed as somewhat more desirable than Wandsworth 

rison. 

Social and personal deterioration as it relates to both 
physical and mental conditions of the prisoners is de- 
scribed. Sex constitutes a major problem to almost every 
prisoner in the institution. 

Prisonization and adjustment to the institution are 
explained by the author. “Prisonization may be defined 
as the continuous and systematic destruction of the psyche 
in consequence of the experience of imprisonment, and the 
adoption of new attitudes and ways of behaving which 
are not only unsuited to life in the outside world but 
which may frequently make it impossible for the individual 
to act successfully in any normal social role.’”’ Some of the 
methods of adjustment are conformity, innovation, ritual- 
ism, retreatism, rebellion, and manipulation. The authors 
describe each of these in detail and they are helpful to 
better understanding what various social types are found 
in the institution. 

This article sheds much light upon the forces that play 
on a person while in prison. In addition, it gives the 
reader a clearer understanding of what it means to be 
imprisoned and how certain individuals react to the ex- 
perience of imprisonment. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Spring 1962 issue of The Prison Journal marks the 
175th anniversary of The Pennsylvania Prison Society and 
discusses the efforts and achievements of that Society from 
its origin to the present. The issue presents an article by 
Negley K. Teeters on “Citizen Concern and Action Over 
175 Years.” 

The Society had its inception in Philadelphia on May 8, 
1787 when a group of “gentlemen assembled” met in the 
home of one Isaac Parrish, a hatter, and agreed to asso- 
ciate themselves into a society for the purpose of alleviat- 
ing the miseries of public prisons. Among its charter 
members were some of the foremost citizens of that day, 
including Benjamin Franklin. 

For the first 60 years the Society depended altogether 
on services from volunteer citizens, but the rapidly ex- 
panding population in that area and accompanying in- 
crease in crime then necessitated the Society’s employing 
a full-time worker. 

Among these early full-time servants to the cause, and 
perhaps the most colorful, was a William J. Mullen, 
referred to in that day as “The Philanthropist,” who was 
the Society’s agent for over 30 years until his death at 
age 77 in 1882. 

To the enduring efforts of the Society can be credited 
the following achievements: Initiation of the first peni- 
tentiary in the world; creation of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem of separate confinement; and pioneering in the realm 
of friendly prison visiting. The Society was in the fore- 
front of international progress as “a crusader for the 
indeterminate sentence, for parole; for the volunteer de- 
fender movement; for the creation of a separate House 
of Detention for the untried prisoner; for developing a 
professionally-trained staff to carry on the work of prison 
visiting and aid to the discharged prisoner.” 

To the further credit of the Society is the cooperative 
leadership with other similar organizations in the inspec- 
tion and reform of county jails; the development of citizen 
participation and public relations, constructive prison 
labor, and probation; the abolition of capital punishment, 
and a host of other progressive practices. 

Of special significance in recounting the work of the 
Association for the past 175 years is “Today’s Goals for 
1987,” a statement adopted by the Executive Committee on 
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April 12, 1962. Among the projected goals are: Presentence 
investigations to the courts in adjudicating cases of adult 
offenders; greater attention by colleges and universities to 
training professional people to work on correctional insti- 
tutional staffs as guidance and counseling specialists; more 
effective utilization of the services of management-labor 
groups in aiding prison management to teach vocational 
manual skills in prison shops, and providing employment 
opportunities upon release. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Pensée Criminologique et Droit Pénal,” by Denis Szabo 
(April 1962). Morality and value judgment frequently in- 
terfere with scientific thought. The classical school of 
penology of the 18th century was moralistic, while the 
positivistic school of the 19th century regarded the of- 
fender as its central interest. The “moral responsibility” 
of the classical school was replaced by the positivists’ 
“dangerous state.” The International Conference of Penal 
Law in 1888 proposed a new doctrine of “social defense,” 
which attempted to synthesize the classical and positivistic 
schools. The basic elements of social defense are that it is 
not punitive, it is implemented by nonpenal methods, such 
as education, the development of human values in the law 
and in the total resources of the individual, and recognition 
in it of the deterministic approach to behavior. 


“Sentencing Problems and Solutions,” by Sol Rubin 
(April 1962). Penal and sentencing laws in the United 
States vary widely. Sentencing is at the heart of probation, 
as well as institutional treatment and parole. A model 
sentencing act would provide legal framework and a theo- 
retical answer. The Advisory Council of Judges of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency is working on 
such an act. Selection of individuals for long and short 
terms, according to their prognosis and dangerousness, 
should provide improved protection for the public as well 
as a more rationally organized correctional system. Elimi- 
nation of minimum terms would allow more flexibility to 
parole systems, more effective treatment, and a drastic 
reduction in the disparity of sentences. 


“Criminal Behaviour and the Use of Beverage Alcohol,” 
by S. A. Cook (April 1962). Alcohol addicts form a signif- 
icant proportion of the maladjusted members of society, 
but there is little evidence that the alcoholic frequently 
engages in major crime. That he engages in minor and 
petty crime is more defensible. Criminals are not frequently 
alcoholics, although alcohol is occasionally taken deliber- 
ately by criminals to facilitate crime by releasing emotions. 
While alcohol functions to release aggression, the extreme 
form of aggression is so strongly inhibited that intoxica- 
tion does not release it, so it cannot be demonstrated that 
alcohol and homicide are related. There is some suggestion 
that some victims of murder might have escaped had they 
not been drunk. Alcohol is not merely a precipitant to 
crime, but it also incapacitates, thereby sometimes acting 
as a protector. Apparently, the link between alcohol and 
crime may be the personality behind both. Evidence sug- 
gests that more nonalcoholic males commit suicide, while 
more alcoholic females commit suicide. While alcohol and 
suicide are often coincident, alcohol plays the lesser role 
than the individual’s own personality dynamics. Most of- 
fenses committed in association with alcohol are sexual or 
aggressive. There is little indication of relationship be- 
tween alcoholism and homosexuality. Conclusions are that 
(1) alcohol’s relation to crime is in its two major effects 
on human behavior, disinhibition and incapacitation, and 
(2) the seriousness of the crime is in direct proportion to 
the personality disorder and inversely proportional to the 
amount of alcohol ingested. 

“Genése et Signification de la Conduite ‘Antisociale’,” 
by Noél Mailloux and Claude Lavallée (April 1962). While 
many delinquents are considered to be antisocial, this type 


of behavior is only a symptomatic expression of his think. 
ing. Retracing the beginning of typical antisocial conduct 
provides understanding for it. Most of the delinquents 
exhibiting antisocial conduct are not really antisocial, 
They experience authentic social life in the gang, they 
deploy their social life with the exigencies of reality, they 
work on re-educating themselves to identify with their 
group, they are aware of social deficiencies and injustice, 
and some of their symptomatic behavior is obviously the 
price of negative identification. Negative identification can 
result from punishment and the threat of punishment, 
Deviant identification may result from close and pleasant 
association with negatively identified persons. Antisocial 
attitudes may result from rejection and development of 
feelings of vengeance. The process of re-education begins 
with the establishment of adequate contacts with persons 
and groups positively identified with social values. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Current Thinking on Parole Prediction Tables,” by 
Victor H. Evjen (July 1962). The author, assistant chief 
of probation, Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and editor of FEDERAL PROBATION, first reminds us 
that prediction tables seek to foretell the probability of 
success or failure of an individual released on parole. 
These tables are developed by a study of factors identified 
with parole success and failure. 

A form letter was sent by the author to the parole boards 
of all states (and several other jurisdictions) asking if 
predictive statistics had been or were being used in select- 
ing parolees. Also, if prediction devices are used, in what 
manner. Forty-eight states responded, with 44 indicating 
they had never used prediction tables. 

Illinois reported it had used prediction tables since 1933, 
Together with other screening techniques the tables are 
used at parole hearings at three Illinois facilities. Ohio 
has been testing with a prediction index since 1961 and 
California is working to standardize devices for use in 
parole selection. Colorado, too, is developing predictive 
statistics. 

The author also wrote to leaders in the correctional field 
asking for their opinion about prediction statistics. Some 
believe them to be a valuable adjunct to other factors 
(interviews, etc.) contributing to a parole hearing. Others 
saw danger that the tables could generalize erroneously 
as to a specific inmate, pointing out the extreme complexity 
of the individual personality. Still others questioned 
whether the tables allowed for future events (e.g. unpre 
dictable employment trends). In general the responses 
were that continued research is in order. 

The article concludes with an Appendix giving verbatim 
statements from 35 leaders in the correctional field ex- 
pressing their views as to the worth of prediction tables. 

“Prediction Tables as Accounting Devices for Judges and 
Parole Boards,” by Daniel Glaser (July 1962). The author, 
associate professor of sociology at the University of Illi- 
nois, urges that prediction tables have prognostic value as 
to groups or categories of offenders. Those persons making 
decisions, such as judges and parole boards, always cate- 
gorize to some extent. It helps these officials if it is known 
what can be expected of a given category. Prediction tables 
can tell what categories have above-average and below- 
average prospects for success. 

Prediction tables, the author states, also offer an ac- 
counting system to the judge or parole board. They can 
indicate which treatment or services prove justified or 
effective. There is danger in trusting to memory only, for 
one tends to note more those experiences that confirm one’s 
preconceptions. A table that shows how accurately an indi- 
vidual judge or board is predicting success can serve as & 
check on their prognostic accuracy. Such a check can instill 
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humility in the official. “It is easy to be cocksure about 
making judgments if one never confronts the results.” 

The article points out that studies have shown prediction 
tables are more accurate as to foretelling success with 
groups of offenders than are individual case study prog- 
noses, even when the latter are done by trained individuals. 
However, material from the offender’s file or from an 
interview will be a significant supplement to the statistical 
material in final decision making. 

Those opposed to prediction tables feel that the case 
records on which the tables are based often are vague or 
inaccurate. But this objection is countered by the author 
with the statement that the tables demonstrate what is 
needed from case files and thus compel correction of the 
file material’s shortcomings. Another objection made is 
that the tables are costly to compile. However, the tables 
ultimately show what correctional activities or file material 
is most valuable, thus permitting the most efficient use of 
funds. Still another complaint is that the tables involve 
technical knowledge and often are difficult for one without 
special training. The remedy for this, the author tells, 
is to strive for simplicity in the table’s construction. 

The article includes a description and analysis of a 
“configuration table.” This table emphasizes the interre- 
lationships between statistical factors such as past employ- 
ment record, age at first arrest, etc. Such a table indicates 
“which interrelationships have proven to be most related 
to success or failure in previous parole or probation cases.” 


“Some Dangers in Parole Prediction Tables,” by Ralph 
W. England, Jr. (July 1962). The author, chairman of the 
department of sociology at the University of Rhode Island 
expresses concern that the quality of parole services will 
be impeded if only those inmates who can “survive” are 
paroled. Releasing only low-risk cases tends to make cer- 
tain that even poor parole programs or low-quality staffs 
will show success. To take the “risk out of parole” would 
reduce the service to one that could be performed by clerks. 
The author believes the high-risk prisoner is the one who 
needs the rehabilitative assistance of the professional 
parole officer. But predictive devices encourage releases “at 
the wrong end of the spectrum.” 

The author fears that administrative bodies concerned 
with parole are intent on a smooth, uneventful operation. 
He states: “Parole prediction’s greatest value is its power 
to maximize administrative tranquility and to minimize 
embarrassment to paroling officials.” 


PROBATION IN PAKISTAN 


Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


“The Pakistan Probation of Offenders Act of 1960” 
inaugurated probation practices in the country. The 
nearest thing to probation prior to 1960 was the release 
of prisoners under the “Good Conduct Prisoners Pro- 
bational Act of 1926” which in reality is not probation 
but a form of parole similar to that in the United States. 
The 1960 Act embodies the latest effective measures for 
prevention of crime and treatment of offenders which, if 
wisely used, will prove the most useful weapon in the hands 
of the judiciary. 

In Pakistan the chance offenders, most of whom are 
devoid of criminal characteristics, comprising 70 percent 
of ~ prison population, are serving sentences of 1 year 
or less. 

The offenders in Pakistan generally fall in three cate- 
gories: First Group includes about one-third of the total 
who accidentally or by chance violated the law and who 
find themselves on the road to recovery with little or no 
help from others. The Second Group comprises almost 
half of the offenders and is the real problem. “They are 
the borderline cases which must be treated. These offenses 
In the eye of the law may be serious but the moral 
character and outlook on life of the offender are far from 
(timinal.” Reclamation of a large percentage of this 
neglected group is possible. The Third Group, comprising 
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15 percent of the offenders, is composed of incorrigibles, 
or recidivists and hardened criminals or professionals for 
whom probation is not intended. 

The 1960 Probation Act provides for the magistrate’s 
receiving reports similar to our presentence investigation 
report from the probation officer on offenders. It is hoped 
after the Probation Act gets into full swing, the prison 
population in Pakistan will be reduced at least 50 percent. 
The success of probation is largely dependent upon the 
wise selection of those to whom it is entrusted and adequate 
supervision. 

A unique clause of the Act states a female probationer 
may not be supervised by a male probation officer unless 
she lives with her husband. The regulations are in a 
large measure similar to those of the United States 
System. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


“Criminal Responsibility: A Psychiatrist’s Viewpoint,” by 
Winfred Overholser, M.D. (American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, June 1962). This article by Dr. Overholser, superinten- 
dent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
outlines briefly—and in layman’s language—the principal 
mental disorders which psychiatry attempts to treat. Dr. 
Overholser discusses also the nature of a_ psychiatric 
mental examination and relates this to forensic psychiat 
and the rules concerning criminal responsibility set fort 
in the M’Naghten and Durham decisions. 

In the M’Naghten case the ability of the defendant to 
understand the “difference between right and wrong” is 
the test of criminal responsibility. Dr. Overholser criti- 
cizes this as “unrealistic and moralistic” in view of present 
psychiatric knowledge, and comments favorably upon the 
Durham test—whether the criminal act was “the product 
of mental disease.” He disagrees with a recent New Jersey 
Supreme Court decision in which Chief Justice Weintraub, 
in a concurring opinion upholding the M’Naghten rule, 
suggests that the test of the Durham case is more properly 
to be applied at the time of sentencing. 

The article is informative and concisely sets forth the 
author’s views. It does not, however, purport to be a 
full account of the current controversy in the matter of 
judicial determination of “criminal responsibility.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“The Great Narcotics Muddle,” by Benjamin De Mott 
(Harper’s Magazine, March 1962). Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger of the Federal Narcotics Bureau is pictured as 
a veteran agency head who has upheld rather tenaciously 
over the years his conviction that drug addiction is a 
crime and that the problem of drug addiction can only 
be solved through strict enforcement of the various nar- 
cotics laws. Mr. Anslinger and the Narcotics Bureau 
contend that addiction leads to larceny and that once an 
addiction-crime cycle is started it is rarely broken and 
therefore the addict should be prosecuted whenever and 
wherever he can be detected. Although critics of Mr. 
Anslinger’s position do not question his argument that 
addicts become criminals they insist that the addict is 
forced into thievery because addiction is treated as a 
crime. 

The critics of Mr. Anslinger take strong issue with the 
Bureau’s position that there are no other methods of 
handling addiction, that there are no fundamental issues 
involved in narcotics control, and that it is simply a 
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matter of enforcing the narcotics laws. They point to the 
joint report produced and sponsored by the American 
Medical Association and the American Bar Association 
and cite the distinguished members of the legal and medi- 
cal professions who compose the committee. The report did 
not accept the Bureau’s viewpoint that drug addiction is 
a crime rather than a disease and they recommended an 
inquiry into the possibility of experiments in the legal 
dispensing of drugs to addicts. According to the writer of 
this article there is a growing resentment of the Bureau’s 
refusal to even consider such recommendations. At the 
same time Bureau officials are developing an increasing 
hostility to doctors. 

To try to bring the opposing factions together and take 
some of the hysteria and hostility out of the controversy, 
Senators Javits and Keating of New York are supporting 
a bill calling for a White House conference on narcotics. 
Commissioner Anslinger regards such a proposed meeting 
as “a waste of time.” The author of this article believes 
that little would be accomplished by speeches from the op- 
posing sides. He recommends, instead, the appointment of 
a special Presidential Advisory Commission of medical and 
legal authorities to evaluate present policy and to advise 
on the possibility of the proposed experiments with clinics. 
The author, an English professor, critic, scholar, and 
fiction writer who has apparently done considerable 
research for this article, is inclined to believe that if 
the experts get together they will come up with a limited 
clinic-plan recommendation and that if the antagonists 
stop abusing each other there may be some specific pro- 
posals to help alleviate a “major urban agony.” 

“The Grand Jury—Sword and Shield,” by Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman, (The Atlantic Monthly, April 1962). Are grand 
juries becoming rubber stamps for prosecution? Are they 
sometimes irresponsible in whom they present and whom 
they fail to indict? Although certain valid criticism of the 
grand jury system has led to its abolition in England and 
to its curtailment in some of our states, U. S. Circuit 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman believes the grand jury should 
be retained in the American system of jurisprudence. 

The grand jury can act as a control on the executive 
branch of the government, especially when there is an 
abuse of police power, or where there is corruption in a 
county, or when law enforcement is directed primarily 
against political enemies of a local administration. A 
grand jury is answerable to no one, is not subject to 
re-election or reappointment by one man. The grand 


jurors owe no political debts and are usually citizens 
who have no malice, hatred or envy to influence them to 
present bills, nor are they likely to be persuaded not to 
present cases because of fear, affection, or hope of reward, 

Judge Kaufman recognizes that sometimes a court 
has to contend with a “runaway jury,” carried away by a 
feeling of its own power, and it may become necessary 
to restrain or even dismiss such a jury. A serious legal 
question has arisen as to whether or not a grand jury 
can make a presentment with a report on certain mis. 
conduct of individuals and yet not indict them. This 
question arose during the investigation of TV quiz pro. 
grams. It raises the rather fundamental principle of 
accusation without an opportunity for the accused to 
answer charges or even to know what evidence was heard 
against him. In one state a grand jury chose to “investj- 
gate” and report on the actions of a judge and concluded 
that the judge should resign. The Supreme Court for 
that state ruled that a grand jury will not be permitted 
to single out persons, in civil or official positions, for 
criticism and seorn, nor will a grand jury be permitted to 
evaluate the general qualifications or moral fitness of one 
to hold office. 

The author concludes that the grand jury serves as an 
implement of the public and enables a citizen to enter 
into government and the dispensing of justice, as well as 
acting as a check upon the executive and a prod to 
unwilling officials. He favors its continuance. 

“Can This Child Be Saved?,” by Neal Giikyson Stuart 
(Ladies’ Home Journal, June 1962). This is the story of a 
problem boy referred to the Child Study Center of Phila- 
delphia by frustrated parents who could not control him, 
The Center offers close therapy to some 200 families a year. 
In the case of Larry, a psychiatric team worked closely 
with the boy and his parents, Larry having 30 treatment 
sessions with the psychiatrist. The remarkable transfor- 
mation of an antisocial child into a well-adjusted boy 
was accomplished largely by the simple therapy of talk. 
The parents were enabled to articulate their needs, angers, 
hurts, and wishes and to bring their repressed emotions 
to the surface with an understanding and sympathetic 
psychiatric social worker. The turning point for the boy 
was his ability to talk out rather than act out his hostility. 
In the words of Larry’s psychiatrist, “When we admit 
our anger, we can not only direct it more realistically, it 
is actually reduced.” 


If Love and Honor and Duty can be salvaged, then 
someone must write about them in a fashion which carries 
conviction. If we are to get along without them, then 
someone must describe a world from which they are absent 
in a fashion which makes that world seem worth having. 


And it is just the failure to do either. . 


. adequately 


which reveals the weakness of contemporary literature. 
—JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


Study of Probation and Delinquency Rates 


Measuring Delinquency: A Study of Probation 
Department Referrals. By Joseph W. Eaton and 
Kenneth Polk. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1961. Pp. 102. $7.00. 


The title of this slender volume suggests much wider 
implications than the text supplies. The subtitle “A Study 
of Probation Department Referrals” would be a much more 
accurate descripton of the 10 brief chapters and 16 tables. 
Appendix A, Definition of Categories of Referrals of 
Juvenile Offenders, prepared by Jean M. Cohen, statisti- 
cian of the Los Angeles County Probation Department 
and Appendix B, Population Estimation Methods, espe- 
cially developed by Dr. Georges Sabagh of the University 
of Southern California, used as a basis for delinquency 
rates, give testimony that substantiate the author’s state- 
ments. The last four chapters—4% pages on Causes; 
6% pages on Summary; 38% pages on Questions for 
Further Study; and 5% pages on Recommendations for 
Treatment and Research—are, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, much too sketchily formulated. 

This study does not answer the questions posed by the 
original sponsors. Dr. Elizabeth Frank as director of the 
Research Department of the Los Angeles Welfare Planning 
Council and Karl Holton, chief probation officer in Los An- 
geles County, apparently had hoped the study would shed 
light on the meaning of the youthful deviant behavior which 
brought so many Mexican-American youth in Los Angeles 
to the attention of the court and its relation to their 
subsequent careers. In carrying out the study, however, 
Dr. Eaton, the senior author, decided to put his major 
emphasis on what might be characterized as somewhat 
tangential aspects, i.e., a comparison of official Mexican- 
American delinquency rates with those of Anglo-Whites 
and Negroes. 

References of Eaton and Polk to Robinson’s 1936 volume, 
Can Delinquency Be Measured, as well as to the subse- 
quent studies of hidden delinquency by Porterfield, Nye, 
and Short, reveal that they are aware of the basic defi- 
ciency in measuring or dealing with delinquent behavior, 
ie, inadequacy of a court appearance as a definition of 
delinquency. The first step in overcoming that lack—a 
Central Register—which was proposed by this reviewer 
and described by Edward Schwartz, is set up to include 
the names of young persons known to the police, the 
school system, and various voluntary agencies as well as 
to the courts. In practically every large urban community 
with a diversified ethnic population, the challenging ques- 
tion for social agencies, like those raised by Dr. Frank 
and Mr. Holton, are the markedly higher incidence of 
the members of the minority groups in the official statis- 
ties. Unfortunately, although both Los Angeles and New 
York City have a Central Register, neither community 
has used it as it was originally intended. It was designed 
(1) to provide the basis for comparing the official and 
the unofficial behavior and (2) to delineate the special 
characteristics of those families which seem to contribute 
more than their share of “troubled” children. 

Among the positive aspects of the study, the suggestions 
to study siblings strike a responsive chord, in tune with 
Healy and Bronner’s major contribution of 25 years ago. 
The suggestions to categorize behavior as (1) antisocial, 
including felonies involving actual or threatened bodily 
harm as well as violations affecting property other than 
autos; (2) self-destructive—the human addictions and 
major traffic violators, including unacceptable impulse 
expressions; and (3) a category for miscellaneous minor 
violations which also merit consideration. 

One would agree also that more data in the probation 
records, on the “manipulable variables,” i.e., those amen- 
able to good social casework and medical skills, would 
and should be uniformly collected as a basis for family- 
centered rather than child-centered treatment. Currently 


more attention is paid to the nonmanipulable factors of 
age, sex, and ethnicity. Every worker in the field would 
agree also that changes in policy and in administrative 
rulings can and do affect the crests and troughs in the 
reported statistics. 

Since generally speaking usually only a third of the 
court appearances represent serious behavior deviations, 
the basic problem in measurement for Los Angeles, 
as for the rest of the country, is to devise a cuuihaal for 
separating the sheep from the goats, instead of including 
them all in one herd. 


Adelphi College SopHIA M. ROBISON 


An Experiment With Street Corner Groups 


Reaching the Hard-To-Reach. By Norman R. 
Roth, Ph.D. Syracuse: The Huntington Family 
Centers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 169. $1.50. 


This publication will be of interest to youth-serving 
agencies which are planning to extend their activities to 
include some work with hard-to-reach (street corner) 
groups of youth. Particularly, it will be of interest to 
agencies whose program includes social, recreational, and 
educational activities. 

This is a report of a 3-year project by an agency in 
Syracuse: Its survey of street corner groups, its selection 
of groups to be served, its efforts to contact and move these 
groups toward participation in agency programs, and its 
measurement of success in effecting change of attitude 
among both groups and group members. 

The report includes very little detail as to program 
content and daily activities, but stresses the reasons and 
purposes of the work, the methods of organization and 
study, and the attempts to evaluate progress. 

In spite of rather arduous and extensive record keeping, 
the report is not likely to receive much attention as a 
research document largely because of the failure to specify 
the basic assumptions underlying social work theory. These 
assumptions are not spelled out in detail because, as the 
author points out, “social work theory at the present time 
cannot be uniquely defined from the theoretical contribu- 
tions coming from several of the basic behavioral sciences.” 

In general, the report is encouraging and favorable to- 
ward this type of program but somewhat reserved in its 
statement because of the emphasis placed upon research 
and demonstrable conclusions. 

The following quotation from the introductory chapter 
lists the major findings of the study: 

“Major findings include the following points: 

1. No highly organized, well-led fighting gangs were 
found in the Syracuse community. Instead, groups were 
loosely structured and marked by clusters of individuals 
who had important connecting links within the larger 
group structure. 

2. Social work skills were found to be appropriate for 
serving hard-to-reach youth. 

3. Great variations in behavior patterns were found 
among the boys served. These hard-to-reach youngsters 
were not alike and could not be treated alike. 

4, Certain types of controls and limits brought positive 
responses from the youngsters. 

5. Most hard-to-reach youth are able to understand and 
alter their behavior. 

6. Progress in altering group and individual behavior 
occurred in spurts rather than at an even rate. 

7. The group worker must be both a friend and control- 
ler of the group. He must also be able to interpret the 
group to the community. 

8. The worker should possess a high level of self-disci- 
pline and a well defined sense of direction and purpose. 

9. Services to hard-to-reach youth may be incorporated 
into programs of existing community agencies under cer- 
tain conditions.” 
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These findings have some thought-provoking implica- 
tions for various aspects of program planning in this type 
of work. 

It is an odd and interesting commentary upon the status 
of social work in contemporary society that most of the 
major findings of this study are points which the social 
pioneers of 75 years ago (the founders of the settlement 
house movement) would have taken for granted and in- 
cluded in their major creed as a basis for action. 

Can it be that social work with its present emphasis 
upon research to demonstrate the success of professional 
methods has placed itself upon a detached pedestal higher 
even than the “lady bountiful” shelf from which it was 
originally rescued by Mary Richmond and Octavia Hill? 


Springfield, Ill. CHESTER C. ScOTT 


Treatment of Delinquents With Reading Disabilities 

Reaching Delinquents Through Reading. By 
Melvin Roman. Springfield: Charles C. Thomas 
Co., 1958. Pp. 125. $4.50. 


In a direct, highly readable style this short book de- 
scribes an experiment with three methods of treating 
delinquent boys who are emotionally disturbed and re- 
tarded in reading. The author set out to investigate the 
effect on reading skill and on psychosocial adjustment 
of group remedial reading instruction, group therapy, 
and tutorial group therapy (a technique utilizing elements 
of each of the other two forms of interaction). His 
report of this experiment provides some interesting ideas 
for others to try, as well as quantitative results to encour- 
age the attempt. 

Briefly, the experiment contrasted three treatment 
groups matched for age, IQ, and reading score. There 
were seven emotionally disturbed, delinquent, adolescents 
in each group. Treatment consisted of 7 months of weekly, 
90-minute, sessions during which the remedial reading 
group received instruction in basic reading skills, the 
tutorial group therapy subjects received both remedial 
reading instruction and therapy according to the immediate 
need expressed by the group, while standard group 
therapy was carried out with the remaining seven. Pre- 
and postexperiment testing for adjustment and reading 
skill revealed a clear superiority for tutorial group 
therapy as the method producing greatest gains. 

Experimentation of the type Dr. Roman reports in 
this book is nearly always plagued by methodological 
pitfalls. While he has not been entirely successful in 
escaping these, he has done well enough to deserve a 
wide audience among professionals who work with delin- 
quents and/or retarded readers. 

As for the research itself, many of us might question 
the use of the same teacher-therapist for all three groups, 
since such a procedure allows no control over the thera- 
pist’s skill with the various methods nor of personal bias 
in favor of one treatment method. The matched group 
design is wasteful of data. Additional questions can be 
raised regarding the IQ measure and the test of reading 
skill. Inasmuch as change in reading performance was one 
of the two most important comparisons to be made, this 
reviewer would like to have seen a test of reading skill 
less susceptible to vagaries of pupil-examiner rapport 
and more comprehensive as a measure of reading. These 
points, and similar ones, do not negate the value of Dr. 
Roman’s findings but simply alert the reader to use caution 
in interpreting his results. Certainly the consistently 
superior results of tutorial group therapy should lead 
one to want to attempt further work with this method. 

A review of literature, related to reading disability and 
social-emotional problems, is included. The section dealing 
with etiology of reading disability is unnecessarily weak. 
For example, one page is given to literature on physical 
factors. A distorted view is produced, both because of 
major attention to theories of neurological causation and 
the ignoring of research on this and the many other 
physiological factors associated with reading disability. 
The 1-page section on school-centered causes suffers from 
similar problems. Sections on child- and family-centered 
causes concentrate on maladjustment in the person or 
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family, with particular reference to psychoanalytic theo. 
ries, while nearly ignoring the child’s subculture, socio. 
economic setting, family patterns, etc. This section should 
not be interpreted by the reader as an accurate reflection 
of the research knowledge on etiology of reading disability, 

Descriptions of the three treatment groups at work are 
highly interesting, although the teacher of delinquents or 
disturbed poor readers should not expect to find specific 
recipes for materials or methods of daily group operation, 
Several meetings of each group are reported in moderate 
detail. The tutorial group therapy i se is described at 
greatest length, but even here the reader will wish for 
more of the actual operation and content of the meetin 

Dr. Roman concludes with the idea that neither remedial 
reading nor psychotherapy is sufficient alone, but that 
tutorial group therapy is effective because the readi 
work provides a realistic point of contact around whick 
a therapeutic relationship can be established. This principle 
of therapy built on a “meaningful contact” with the 
delinquent at some point of friction and continually re. 
lating back to the problem through realistic help is 
advocated by the author for all types of corrective work 
with delinquents. 


University of Minnesota BRUCE BALOw 


On the Art and Science of Counseling 


Procedures and Preparation for Counseling. By 
William C. Cottle and N. M. Downie. Englewood 


Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. 330. $6.00, 


This is a book which merits the attention of everyone 
engaged in counseling. It is not intended to be a text in 
counseling theory, as such, but the practicing counselor 
will find in it a valuable source book in precounseling 
techniques. Recognizing that the counseling process is 
most effective when the counselor approaches it with maxi- 
mum background information, the authors give a full 
presentation of the kinds of material needed and how to 
select and organize it from many sources. The subject 
matter ranges from introductory to advanced and gives a 
broad overview of testing and appraisal aids. 

There is growing evidence of the point of view that 
criminality is a symptom of personality disturbance, poor 
family or social conditioning, bad environment, or a com- 
bination of these ingredients. Of increasing importance in 
the field of corrections, counseling, as the term is coming 
to be used in working with offenders, includes both per- 
sonal and group relationships undertaken by professional 
workers in this area. This work is carried on not only by 
institutional workers, but also by probation officers and 
others who work with offenders who are not incarcerated. 

The early chapters of this book show how the counselor 
may obtain useful information from interviews, personal 
documents, records, educational and vocational histories, 
and other similar sources. “As counselors turn more to- 
ward use of longitudinal descriptions of behavior, rather 
than cross-sectional studies of the individual, the place of 
biographical information of the client assumes a greater 
importance. Such biographical data present a develop- 
mental picture of the client which is more stable and 
explanatory of current behavior than any cross-sectional 
technique can produce.” Thus a probation officer by saga- 
cious selection of materials available to him may obtain 
much valuable data needed for counseling, even though he 
may not be able to use diagnostic tests on his clients. 

Institutional counselors, who have the advantage of an 
auxiliary staff, will in most cases not only have the bio- 
graphical studies prepared by the probation officer, but 
will also be in a position to make use of tests and other 
technical tools which are covered in the latter portion of 
this book. Both probation officers and institutional coun- 
selors should find this work to be a useful source book. 
From it they will get serviceable suggestions as to source 
materials as well as designs for assembling and arranging 
them. All of these deal with precounseling procedures. 

As for counseling itself, the authors state, “The most 
important element in counseling is the relationship estab- 
lished between the counselor and the client. Sometimes it 
seems that this relationship alone, without any of the other 
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tools and techniques at the counselor’s disposal, can ac- 
count for much of the change that takes place in the client. 
_,. The counselor seems to function more in the nature 
of supplying a climate that promotes or retards this learn- 
ing rather than a climate that creates or controls it.” 

It is the opinion of the present reviewer that Procedures 
and Preparation for Counseling is a comprehensive and 
well-balanced source book. The chapters generally follow 
the same sequence that the counselor would encounter the 
data and have need to use them. The book is well-organ- 
jzed and well-written. It should serve well as a guide for 
work of practicing counselors in many fields. 


Birmingham, Ala. JOHN W. McINTOSH 


The Danish Penal System 


Denmark—A New Look at Crime. By James B. 
McWhinnie. London: Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency, 1961. Pp. 24. 2 shil- 
lings. 

This small pamphlet of 24 pages is written by an experi- 
enced observer who has backed uy his direct observations 
by reading fairly extensively about the provisions of law 
and the canons of practice by which the Danish Penal 
System operates. It is a valuable little pamphlet for the 
student who is looking for a resumé of Danish penal phi- 
losophy and its application. 

The notes on visits to institutions are necessarily brief 
but they seem to reflect the climate and mood of the instal- 
lations. Inasmuch as they convey impressions similar to 
those carried away by this reviewer after a similar visit 
in 1959, the reviewer considers them valuable and accurate. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. McWhinnie did not get to 
Kragskovhede prison where one finds the most complete 
application of modern penal thinking in a favorable setting 
and under a highly competent administration. The reader 
of Mr. McWhinnie’s interesting report may wish to read 
also “Treating the Prisoner: A Lesson from Europe” in 
the March 1961 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. The Krags- 
——— institution is described at some length in that 
article. 


Trenton, N. J. F. LOVELL BIxBy 


Guide for Camps for Delinquent Boys 


Camps For Delinquent Boys: A Guide For Plan- 
ning. By George H. Weber. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Publication No. 
385, 1960. Pp. 61. 25 cents. 


Mr. Weber has compiled a guide for officials who are 
contemplating establishing camps for delinquent boys. He 
also sets forth basic standards for the operation of these 
camps. The pamphlet does not attempt to describe the 
existing camp programs for delinquent boys. This reviewer 
does not criticize Mr. Weber for using this approach. The 
variations in camps, in terms of structure, program, and 
staffing, throughout the United States precludes a generic 
description of them. In California, where the camps for 
delinquent boys had their historic origin and currently 
are utilized in greater number than other states, one finds 
vast differences among them. 

People working in camps, and those who have associated 
with the camp program, will probably be disappointed in 
that the pamphlet does not sufficiently convey the dynam- 
ics, warmth, and positive aspects of the close worker-client 
relationships possible in a camp or small institution. The 
pamphlet covers the gamut of the camps for delinquent 
boys in four concise chapters, including the historical back- 
ground, the program, the organization and administration 
of a camp, and planning for a camp. The footnotes and 
references compiled by the author in each specific area 
provide a rich source of material for further study for 
those planning this type of program in their communities, 
88 well as for staff working in existing camp programs. 
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The standards and guides for the type of camps Mr. 
Weber describes as it relates to the treatment process is 
directed toward treatment “for delinquents who are adap- 
tive and relatively normal, but whose behavior requires 
that they be removed from the community and given some 
help in working out their problems.” He then describes the 
essential ingredients of a counseling program to meet the 
needs of this type of delinquent boy. This section is a 
modest description of good casework practice. It is ex- 
tremely well organized and should prove very valuable 
material to nonprofessional officials or lay people in under- 
standing minimal and basic requirements of this aspect of 
the camp program. It would also be beneficial material to 
the nonprofessional worker in camps or institutions to help 
him understand the essential facets of counseling. 

The chapter on “The Organization and Administration 
of the Camp” is a guide to good fundamental administra- 
tive practices. This includes the “how-to” of communica- 
tion, directing, coordinating, and evaluating the program. 
Mr. Weber’s descriptions are stated in simple terms, but 
at the same time this reviewer feels they are very sound. 

The concluding chapter, “Planning for a Camp,” should 
be invaluable to officials establishing a camp for the first 
time. The author outlines each step necessary from the 
initial determination of the need for a camp, the selection 
of a site, the type and location of the buildings, and the 
selection of staff. 

Although brief, the organization of this document and 
the material presented are excellent. The pamphlet should 
be studied by all people concerned with the camp program 
for delinquent boys. 


Los Angeles, Calif. SAM OSTROFF 


Revised Standards of Detention Care 


Standards and Guides for the Detention of 
Children and Youth. New York: National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, Revised Second Edi- 
tion. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


The first edition of Standards and Guides was issued 
to a hungry market. It was gobbled up swiftly by those 
who have the responsibility to administer detaining agen- 
cies, by some who were planning facilities of the future, 
and by those whose work involves the making of judicial 
decisions regarding delinquent acts. The response to the 
first edition has been overwhelming, exhausting the supply 
within a 24-year period. Until the first edition appeared 
in print any guides for planning detention care were 
limited to a few volumes hidden away in obscure libraries 
the word-of-mouth lore of workshops, conferences and 
consultations, and the reports of on-site surveys in 
specific communities. Pamphlets and professional articles 
appeared at random. The introduction of an authoritative 
volume met a waiting market. 

Sherwood Norman, director of detention services for the 
N.C.C.D., and his Advisory Committee on Detention and 
Shelter Care have developed a handbook in Standards and 
Guides which provides a foundation upon which a program 
may be built. Aside from describing the essential features 
of architecture, program, and staff selection, the revised 
edition plunges into some nagging questions—the dangers 
of detention building, intake controls, overdetention, 
calculating bed-space need, etc. It constantly reminds the 
reader that detention care is expensive and that this 
costly business is not a substitute for probation officers 
making effective rounds in the homes of their wards. This 
conveys standards of decency only for those who need 
the kind of care detention facilities afford. It urges juris- 
dictions to get children out of jails and lockups only after 
they have explored the serious question of size, staff 
formula, cooperation with other jurisdictions, ete., and 
have expanded probation services to a high point of 
efficiency. 

Any community which sets out to design and develop a 
detention facility will swiftly realize that such an agency 
is unique among adult and child care institutions. The 
institution has little control over the numbers, ages, sizes, 
and problems brought into it except as its administrators 
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are able to effect the thinking of others who use it: judges, 
the police, schools, parents. Moreover, the outside world 
is confused as to what it expects. Demands range from 
punishing the child, to holding the youth in custody, to 
gain control over his behavior, or to treat what ails his 
behavior. Then, too, even areas with good detention 
facilities find themselves lacking in depth to deal with 
problems of youth. Thus the detention facility must care 
for the borderline psychotic, hold the mentally retarded 
child, and the neurotically disturbed. Combine this with 
the demands of the detainee’s parents for a level of care 
more costly than they could afford, and the complexity 
and magnitude of the task assignment may be seen. 

The program and standards of this volume represent 
a flexible blueprint for program development. They pre- 
sent a realistic picture of the task. The elements of pro- 
gram are in operation somewhere in America, although 
not all of them are to be found in one agency. 

The first edition evoked many questions which the second 
edition has attempted to answer. The second edition will 
result in more questions arising, some of which are already 
beginning to show through the surface of the field. Among 
these will be such questions as: (1) Should such a sensi- 
tive kind of care be subject to periodic inspection control- 
ling laws like those applied to schools, foster homes, and 
hospitals; (2) can we increase the effectiveness of the 
short-term care period to treat and alter behavior, avoiding 
protracted institutional care; (3) how many people are 
really required to alter behavior; and (4) what can be 
done about master-planning so that overbuilding or over- 
crowding can be avoided? As more program develops, 
administrators are learning of the vast areas of knowledge 
yet to be incorporated into principles of childcare. The 
science of detention is becoming a more exacting field. 

The odds are good that the revised edition will lead to 
a third revision. Fresh and imaginative work is being 
done with “open door” institutions, therapeutic approaches, 
research studies into the effect of the milieu on the detainee 
and vice versa, studies on the nature of the delinquent, 
and other ambitious efforts. This work provides a very 
adequate foundation worthy of study by architects, advi- 
sory board members, judges, probation officials. Have them 
read well, for the manuscript of the third edition is being 
prepared in communities throughout the Nation now! 
Those who enroll for the advanced course will need this 
basic training. 


Belmont, Calif. L. LESLIE BAILEY 


A Training Manual for Correctional Workers 


Institutional Treatment of Younger Offenders. 
A Personnel Development Aid Prepared For Use 
at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla., 
June 1961. Pp. 104. 


Warden John J. Galvin! of El Reno and several members 
of his staff have prepared an excellent training manual 
for correctional workers. While the manual is intended 
for use in institutions of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and several chapters are specifically concerned with cases 
sentenced under the Federal Youth Corrections Act and 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, many other chapters 
are broad enough to be useful as training aids in all 
correctional institutions. 

In his foreword Warden Galvin apologizes for the 
lack of scholarly techniques and for the failure to document 
sources of information and ideas. The fact that several 
writers with different styles and vocabularies have pre- 
pared the several chapters is readily apparent. However, 
none of the writing is so unscholarly as to damage its 
effectiveness. In fact, the simple style and lack of highly 
technical language makes for clarity and understanding. 
It would have been difficult to document sources of in- 
formation. I note no completely new concepts. It appears 
that Warden Galvin and his staffs, first at Ashland and 
now at El Reno, are using techniques that progressive 


1 Warden Galvin was named an assistant director in the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons in June 1962. 
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penologists have discussed and recommended during the 
last two decades. 

In its introductory chapters the manual reviews the 
history of corrections and defines treatment itself. Succes. 
sive chapters define each institutional management tech. 
nique and describe its role in the total treatment approach 
from orientation to parole preparation and supervision, 
The underlying theme seems to be stressing the importance 
of each staff member and the interdependence of the severa] 
disciplines in the total treatment approach. It seems ty 
me that the El Reno program, as described in this manual, 
is the team approach we all seek. 


Lorton, Va. JOSEPH H. HAVENER 


A Re-Evaluation of Mental Deficiency 


Mental Deficiency: The Changing Outlook. 
Edited by Ann M. Clarke and A. D. B. Clarke, 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 513, 
$10.00. 


Chapters by several authors discuss the influences of 
intelligence, heredity and environment, learning, measure 
ment, and organicity on mental deficiency. The last eight 
chapters present and discuss the important practical prob- 
lems of assessment, classification, education, training, re 
habilitation, psychotherapy, adoption, and followup. The 
editors have attempted to review the theories and practices 
experienced with mental deficients. Perhaps one of the 
salient features of the book is the reference section which 
is a monumental collection covering 31 pages. 

A.D.B. Clarke’s chapter on “Measurement of Intelli- 
gence,” is a significant resumé of the use of intellectual 
measurements and the cautions that are necessary. The 
controversy between the hereditarians and the environ- 
mentalists is re-emphasized as to whether the IQ is a 
measure mainly of native endowment or of environmental 
influences. Regardless of this question, the IQ is not a 
valueless concept, but can never be taken entirely at its 
face value. The need for keeping in mind the error of an 
IQ rating is apparent when commitment to an institution 
for the feeble-minded depends largely on the outcome of a 
test. IQ’s are affected by behavior patterns and personality 
traits. If the limitations of the IQ can be recognized, it can 
be useful. According to Clarke, the IQ is helpful in deter- 
mining intellectual status, but is meaningless in determin- 
ing social and emotional adequacy. It has been found that 
IQ’s can change in backward children as a result of alter- 
ing educational and social conditions. The change in the 
emphasis has led to a reassessment of the meaning of 
mental deficiency, and especially the term “feeble-minded- 
ness. 

In the chapter by Ann M. Clarke, “Criteria and Classif- 
cation of Mental Deficiency,” she elaborates on the view- 
points of prominent authorities in the field of mental 
deficiency, where they agree and disagree, and where their 
theories are internally inconsistent. The problem of classi- 
fication has led to caution in diagnosing mental deficiency. 
One important source of error is the unreliability of many 
instruments that measure intelligence. Of all the measure- 
ments of mental deficiency, researchers indicate that the 
Wechsler-Bellevue is the most suitable. 

In therapy with mental deficients, the chapter by Gunz- 
burg points out that every experience and activity needs to 
be considered as having therapeutic significance. Formal 
psychotherapy, in isolation, has very little chance of 
achieving lasting results. Gunzburg feels that psycho- 
therapy with mental deficients is feasible; however, there 
is very little research evidence to show that psychotherapy 
has any actual value. Rather than formalized psycho- 
therapy techniques or procedures, it is most important that 
mental deficients receive attention and humane treatment. 
Published evidence reveals that mental deficients change n 
attitude and behavior when they receive attention. The in- 
stitutional environment should be an understanding an 
acceptable community where the mentally deficient can 
live and work in a supportive atmosphere. This type of 
situation is not always possible with the mental defec- 
tive delinquent who must live in a penal environment. 
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Any success in an institution depends upon the interest 
and cooperation of the staff, who must be understanding 
and integrated into treatment programs. Disciplinary 
actions toward mental defectives must be considerate and 
not used except where other methods have been unsuccess- 
ful. The mental defective needs to learn to realize that he 
cannot interfere with the order of things, and that he must 
become aware of his own welfare in the institutional 
ting. 

oT tel deficients are not criminals or psychopaths, 
even though Goddard (p. 432) had previously indicated 
that criminals and delinquents were mentally deficient. 
Any difference between the intelligence of delinquents 
and nondelinquents is generally attributed to cultural 
influences which tend to affect test scores. Followup studies 
have shown that the problems presented by the mentally 
deficient delinquent do not differ too much from nondelin- 
quent mental defectives. Longitudinal investigations, as 
pointed out in the chapter by Tizard, suggest that cultural 
factors influence the conduct and behavior of the mentally 
deficient. Environments can produce mental subnormality 
and instability. Good teaching and a stimulating environ- 
ment can help to improve education, intelligence, and 
social adjustment. : 

The individual authors have reviewed, described, and 
explained the many facets involving mental deficiency. 
The editors have brought together in a single text the 
important theoretical and objective factors, as well as the 
changing concepts, in the condition labeled mental de- 
ficiency. The book is a worthwhile addition to the libraries 
of schools and professional staff. 


Chillicothe, Ohio ARTHUR A. KRAMISH 


Collection of Essays on American Criminal Law 


The Annals: “Crime and the American Penal 
System,” Volume 339, January 1962. Phila- 
delphia: The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Pp. 249. $2.00. 


This issue of the Annals presents a collection of essays 
on the criminal law of the United States. The special 
editor of this volume, Professor Louis B. Schwartz of the 
School of Law of the University of Pennsylvania explains 
in the foreword that these essays were prepared for Euro- 
pean readers who, though trained in their own legal sys- 
tems, are likely to have only general familiarity with 
Anglo-American law. The authors, therefore, according to 
the editor, have “avoided excessive detail or technicality 
as well as any effort or pretense to give an encyclopedic 
restatement of the law. The aim is to present a picture 
of the American penal system that will be interesting 
to, and comprehensible by, the educated, nonprofessional 
reader.” 

The symposium begins with a recognition of the diver- 
sity of the criminal laws of the United States, which 
results from the fact that each state has virtually complete 
independence in the field of criminal law. However, it is 
emphasized, certain influences—namely, the English com- 
mon law, the Puritan standards of the seventeenth century, 
and the American frontier—have affected the development 
of all these laws, but these influences are yielding to new 
forces which, it is stated, are reflected in the Model Penal 
Code of the American Law Institute, now nearing comple- 
tion after 9 years of preparatory work. It is an integrated 
code of substantive law which seeks to end dependence 
upon the common law for general principles and definitions 
of offenses and to eliminate artificial distinctions between 
closely related types of misbehavior. However, this code 
is offered as a model law rather than as a proposed uni- 
form law, and it is not expected to end the diversity among 
the criminal laws of the United States. 

The task of describing the scope, nature, and trends of 
criminality in this country is made difficult by the multipli- 
tity and diversity of jurisdictions. As the next essay points 
out, the available statistics suffer from serious limitations 
and fail to give any information about some of the most 
important aspects of the crime problem, and, therefore, 
“the statistical picture of criminality must remain on a 
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very elementary level until public authorities become con- 
scious of the need of more sophisticated data.” 

The remainder of the symposium is divided into three 
sections: “Criminal Conduct”; “Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice”; and “Sentence and Treatment.” In 
the first section four essays deal with such important 
matters as criminal responsibility and the nature of the 
various offenses against the person, property, and the 
state. Three essays in the second section discuss police 
authority and practices, procedures before trial, and the 
trial of offenders. The last section contains two essays 
which analyze the sentencing and treatment of offenders. 
In general the essays attempt to keep the reader abreast 
of the times by reference to the latest important judicial 
decisions and to indicate how the provisions of the Model 
Penal Code of the American Law Institute endeavor to 
correct the weaknesses of the existing criminal laws. 

This symposium was prepared by recognized authorities 
in the fields of criminal law and criminology, and its 
purpose of presenting an interesting, general, and non- 
technical picture of the American penal system has cer- 
tainly been accomplished. However, the usefulness and 
analytical quality of the symposium would have been con- 
siderably increased if certain related matters had been 
discussed in several additional essays. This is especially 
true since the symposium will be read not only by Euro- 
peans who are trained in their own legal systems, and for 
whom the symposium was primarily planned, but also b 
many Americans who have had no legal training at all. 
For the latter an omission may lead to the mistaken notion 
that what is not included is of no importance. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that the symposium contains 
so little critical analysis of some of the more controversial 
provisions of the Model Penal Code of the American Law 
Institute. For example, virtually nothing is said about the 
severe criticism that has been directed against the pro- 
vision on mental disease in this code by the supporters of 
the M’Naghten rule, some of whom argue that the position 
of the code on this subject will become in practice little 
more than a retreat to the generally discredited “irre- 
sistible impulse” test. Regardless of the validity of this 
argument, it should have been given a hearing in the sym- 
posium, especially since the question is so controversial 
and the views of the partisans of the Durham rule are 
given considerable attention. 

Furthermore, a critique of recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court affecting law-enforcement agencies 
and the criminal courts could have very profitably been 
included since these decisions have so greatly influenced 
the meaning and administration of criminal law in this 
country. Although some students of the Supreme Court 
have hailed these decisions as a great advance in the fight 
to protect the innocent, the friendless, and the poor, many 
jurists, legislators, and law-enforcement officials have con- 
demned them as an unnecessary interference with local 
self-government and a dangerous encroachment upon the 
rights of the states. 

Finally, the philosophy of punishment and its impor- 
tance in the administration of criminal justice should have 
been much more carefully examined. A more balanced 
approach than that used in the symposium would have 
clearly stressed that courts and correctional institutions 
cannot be just therapeutic agencies. They must be also 
moral agencies. In fact, they must act as moral agencies 
if they are to promote the rehabilitation of the offender. If 
they did otherwise, they would flout the very values for 
which he must develop a loyalty as well as undermine the 
public sense of justice. Retribution and deterrence still 
meet an important need and they cannot be lightly brushed 
aside as they are in the symposium, in which overwhelming 
emphasis is placed on treatment. The point is that the 
feelings and values of the people are important, and if 
we are to preserve our form of government, they, and not 
the “so-called” expert, must ultimately decide what is 
“good” and what is “bad.” No greater tyranny can be 
imagined than that which is imposed in the name of “treat- 
ment” and “the protection of the public” by “experts” who 
are convinced that science has proved that they are right. 
What must be achieved is a judicious balancing of punish- 
ment and treatment in the correctional process so that all 
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aspects of the complex problem of crime and delinquency 
are given adequate consideration. 

Despite these omissions, however, this issue of the 
Annals is a needed addition to the literature of criminal 
law and criminology and is deserving of the attention of 
all who are interested in these subjects. 


University of Iowa ROBERT G. CALDWELL 


Reports Received 


A Report on Chicago Crime for 1961 (Annual Report). 
Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill., May 14, 1962. Pp. 77. The work of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, as reflected in this year’s 
report, covers a broad front, including reports on county 
and city gambling, legalized gambling schemes, gang 
murders, the invasion of organized crime into business 
ventures, liquor license abuses, as well as a report on 
Chicago’s reorganization of its police department and 
the statistics on crime rates. 

Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission (Annual Re- 
port). The Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, Inc., 
22 Light Street, Baltimore 2, Md., 1961. Pp. 30. In addition 
to the regular work for the year, the Commission reports 
the conduct of surveys on homicide, prostitution, and nar- 
cotics. The results of a followup study of the records of 
694 men released from the State Reformatory during 
1956 are made available in this year’s report which shows 
that over 58 percent were convicted of new crimes by 
July 1, 1961. 

Comparative Studies on the Detection of Narcotic Users 
With Chemical Tests. California State Department of 
Justice, Library and Courts Building, Sacramento 14, 
Calif., 1961. Pp. 21. In the experiment reported in this 

ublication, chemical tests for morphine and certain of 
its surrogates were made on the urine of subjects suspected 
of having taken narcotics. At about the same time, the 
subjects were undergoing the pupil tests with nalorphine. 
The subjects were parolees from the State prison with 
previous history of narcotic usage. The results of both 
tests on 419 cases showed accord in 84 percent of the 
cases. 


Creative Thinking in Corrections. Minnesota Department 
of Corrections, St. Paul, Minn., 1961. Pp. 30. This pamphlet 
is a reprint of three papers presented at the annual 
institute of the Minnesota Corrections Association held 
October 2 to 4, 1961: “The Presentence Report” by Paul W. 
Keve, “Group Work in Corrections” by Gisela Knopka, 
and “A New Prison Discipline” by Howard B. Gill. 


Crime in California (Annual Report). Department of 
Justice, Division of Criminal Law and Enforcement, 
Sacramento 7, Calif., 1961. Pp. 192. The data contained 
in this report are compiled and published annually by 
the Bureau of Criminal Statistics. These reports are 
unique in the United States with respect to the statewide 
coverage and the continuing statistical study of the inci- 
dence of crime and delinquency and the processes of crimi- 
nal justice. For this purpose, the Bureau collects basic data 
from city, county, and state agencies that have juris- 
diction in areas where the crimes occur and responsibility 
for the apprehension of offenders and operation of criminal 
procedure and treatment-punishment at their respective 
levels. The information made available includes data on 
general trends, adult arrests, police dispositions, juvenile 
arrests, adult corrections, and jail and camp populations. 

Criminal Statistics in Israel. The Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, Institute of Criminology, Jerusalem, 1962. 
Pp. 221. The statistical tables published in this report 
cover the years 1949-1958 and include data offenses known 
to the police, prosecutions and convictions, judgments, and 
penal measures, as well as personal characteristics of 
offenders, juvenile and adult, first offenders and recidivists, 
prison population and the probation services. 

Murder—A Home Office Research Unit Report No. 4. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1961. Pp. 43. 
This report is based on a statistical study beginning with 
deaths initially recorded by the police as murders and 
following them through to the final decision reached. It 
includes an analysis of the types of victims and the types 
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of murderers concerned. The purpose of the study was ty 
give a perspective view of the subject over recent Years, 
with special attention to the effect of the changes made 
by the Homicide Act of 1957. 


Probation. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Chembur 
Bombay City, India, 1961. Pp. 24. This reprint from the 
Indian Journal of Social Work gives a review of the 
discussions and papers presented at the seminar on 
probation organized by the Department of Criminology 
of the Tata Institute. The seminar was attended by 14) 
participants representing education, social welfare, police 
and probation departments. Discussions of problems, poli. 
cies, and programs were with special reference to the 
Central Probation Offenders Act of 1958. 

Research Relating to Juvenile Delinquents. U. S. Depart. 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bu. 
reau, Washington, D. C., 1962. Pp. 100. This publication 
represents a listing of all research projects on juvenile 
delinquency which have been reported to the Children’s 
Bureau Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life since 
1948. The information given for each project includes the 
title of the project, the principal investigators, and publi- 
cation references wherever available. 

Scientific Investigation in Criminal Justice. Boston Uni- 
versity, Law-Medicine Research Institute, 227 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. In November 1961 the 
Institute held the first of a series of postgraduate medico- 
legal conferences. The proceedings of the conference are 
published in this report and include such topics as Rape 
and Sex Offenses, Human Rights and the Criminal Law, 
Psychiatric Consultation to the Criminal Courts, Demon- 
stration of Court Clinic Conference, and Pretrial Inves- 
tigations. 


The First Twenty-Six. Bar-None Ranch, Anoka, Minn, 
1962. Pp. 25. This is a report of a program conducted 
during the summer of 1961 for predelinquent boys at a 
ranch owned and operated by the Volunteers of America. 
The program was designed for socially and emotionally 
maladjusted boys 9 to 17. Boys were referred to the Bar- 
None Ranch by eight county welfare agencies and 26 were 
accepted for the 10-week period. 

The Society of the Streets. The Ford Foundation, Office 
of Reports, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.,, 
June 1962. Pp. 49. Published as one of a series of booklets 
on activities supported by the Ford Foundation, this 
attractively printed and illustrated pamphlet describes 
some of the projects sponsored under its Great Cities 
Program. Included are descriptions of the transformation 
of a boys gang in a public-housing project in Chicago to 
a Boys Club and a Group Guidance program with gangs 
in Los Angeles; an experiment in the Detroit school 
system concentrating on teachers, children, and parents; 
and a program with school dropouts in Richmond, Calif. 

Wisconsin County Jails 1958-1960. State Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Corrections, Madison, Wis., 
May 1962. Pp. 12. This report is the first to be published 
on county jails in Wisconsin. Its purpose is to provide 
basic information or the number and types of persons 
sent to the county jails of the State. During the 3-year 
period 1958-1960 there was an average of 38,839 detentions 
per year, almost one per year for every 100 persons in 
the State. 

You and the Law. Westchester Citizens Committee, 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 5 Split Tree 
Road, Scarsdale, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 10. This pamphlet is 
intended as a teaching aid in citizenship education, with 
special reference to the criminal law, at the high school 
level. Many young people, according to this report, who 
are brought into court are ignorant of the laws and 
penalties involved in breaking these laws; apparently 
these youths do not realize that their acts are in many 
cases offenses against society, law and order, and not 
just mischievous pranks. 


Youth in a Changing Economy. Committee on Youth, 
Education and Occupations, Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, Chicago, Ill., April 1962. Pp. 45. Composed 
of a voluntary citizens committee of 55 members represent- 
ing a cross section of the community, its task was to 
explore the means for better preparing young people to 
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assume adult responsibilities in a work-oriented society 
which is demanding an ever increasing level of education 
skill and training. The survey and data collection include 

such areas as the increasing number of young people in the 
population, changing labor needs, high school dropouts, 
training and placement programs available, and some 
guidelines for immediate action. 


The Welfare Reporter. (Annual Report). State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J., 1961. 
Pp. 105. The April 1962 issue of The Welfare Reporter 
is devoted to a review of the year’s work in the various 
divisions of the Department, including mental health and 
hospitals, mental retardation, correction and parole, wel- 
fare, and several of the other bureaus and commissions. 
The resident population in the correctional institutions 
increased 5.5 percent with some decreases at the juvenile 
facilities and marked increases at the prison and reforma- 
tories. Plans are reported for the establishment of a 
Correction Officer’s Training School. 


Mental Health Book Review Index, Volume 7. World 
Federation for Mental Health, 1962. Pp. 66. The Index 
js an annual list of books organized as a bibliography of 
significant monographic literature in the behavioral 
sciences. The list is based on book reviews appearing in 
170 journals relating to the behavioral sciences and the 
field of mental health. Requests for the Index should be 
addressed: The Index, c/o Miss Lois Afflerbach, Paul 
Klapper Library, Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 
Annual subscription cost is $3.00. 


Family Group Therapy, Public Health Monograph 64. 
John Elderkin Bell, Ed.D., Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. Pp. 
§2. The value of group therapy with the entire family 
of a disturbed adolescent is demonstrated by the author 
ina detailed case illustration describing sessions with the 
“MeAndrew” family in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Current Projects in the Prevention, Control and Treat- 
ment of Crime and Delinquency. National Research and 
Information Center on Crime and Delinquency, National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, New York City, Spring 
1962. Pp. 659. This is the first of a series of publications 
to be issued semiannually by NCCD’s Research and Infor- 
mation Center. The volume gives information about correc- 
tional programs, pilot projects, and innovations now under 
way throughout all parts of the United States. The Center 
hopes that these reports will keep leaders in the correc- 
tional field well-informed and will help researchers to 
profit from the experience of others without needless 
duplication of effort. 


The Prevention of Disability in Mental Disorders, Mental 
Health Monograph 1. Edited by Richard H. Williams, 
Ph.D., National Institute of Mental Health. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1962. Pp. 39. 35 cents. This report is 
focused on principles which can be applied for the reduc- 
tion of disability, particularly in the performance of 
social roles, of persons who have been identified as having 
a mental or emotional disorder. It is divided into two 
major parts—residential treatment centers, and non- or 
semiresidential alternatives to hospitalization. 


Mental Retardation. U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 77. 
50 cents. This report defines the problem of mental re- 
tardation, describes the present activities of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in this 
feld, and summarizes the objectives of the President of 
the United States in developing a national plan to combat 
mental retardation. 
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A Survey of Training and Research in Juvenile Delin- 
queney in the Western United States. Western Interstate 

ommission for Higher Education, February 1962. Pp. 18. 
This is a preliminary study based on responses from 
juvenile correctional institutions; juvenile courts, pro- 
bation, and detention facilities; juvenile parole divisions; 
and child welfare agencies working with juvenile of- 
fenders. 

Research Relating to Juvenile Delinquents. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1962. Pp. 100. This publication 
represents a listing of all research projects on juvenile 
delinquency which have been reported to the Children’s 
Bureau Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life since 
1948. Abstracts of most of them have been included in 
various issues of the Clearinghouse publication, Research 
Relating to Children. The information given for each 
project includes: (1) The title of the project; (2) the 
duration dates as foreseen by the investigators at the 
time of reporting or the year during which the project was 
reported to the Clearinghouse; (3) the issue of Research 
Relating to Children in which the project was listed; (4) 
the principal investigators; and (5) publication references 
wherever available. The publication can be purchased 
for 35 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Books Received 


Common Sense About Young Offenders. By W. David 
posse New York: The MacMillan Company, 1962. Pp. 175. 
2.95. 


Cottage Six. By Howard W. Polsky. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1962. Pp. 193. $3.25. 


Dealing With Delinquents. By W. L. Herbert and F. V. 
_— New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1962. Pp. 208. 
75. 


The Enigma of Drug Addiction. By Lt. Thorvald T. 
Brown. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1961. Pp. 350. $11.50. 

Family Environment and Delinquency. By Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1962. 
Pp. 328. $6.50. 

Institute on Juvenile Delinquency. The Southwestern 
Law Enforcement Institute (Dallas, Texas). Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1962. Pp. 180. $6.50. 

The Narcotic Officer’s Notebook. By Malachi L. Harney 
and John C. Cross. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1961. Pp. 251. $8.50. 


Narcotics and the Law. By William Butler Eldridge. 
pe York: New York University Press, 1962. Pp. 204. 


Offenders as Employees. By J. P. Martin. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1962. Pp. 178. $7.00. 

The Police Officer and the Child. By Mary Holman. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1962. 
Pp. 150. $5.50. 

Police Power and Individual Freedom: The Quest for 
Balance. An International Survey of Current Problems in 
the Administration of Criminal Justice. Edited by Claude 
R. Sowle. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1962. Pp. 
287. $7.50. 

The Problem of Sentencing (number X of a series). 
Joint Committee on Continuing Legal Education of the 
American Law Institute and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Philadelphia: American Law Institute, 1962. Pp. 123. 

2.00. 


A man who uses a great many words to express his 
meaning is like a bad marksman who instead of aiming 
a single stone at an object takes up a handful and throws 
at it in hopes he may hit.—Samuel Johnson 
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News From the Field 


“Birdman of Alcatraz’ Movie Not 
Factual, Says Prison Director 


The movie, Birdman of Alcatraz, currently being shown 
on the screen, is far from a factual account of what 
happened in the case of Robert Stroud or an accurate 
characterization of him, says Federal Prison Director 
James V. Bennett. Stroud has been in federal custody 
since 1909. 

“The authors of the script and the producers of the 
picture,” Bennett continues, “admit that it is more of a 
dramatization than a documentary, but the ordinary 
viewer does not realize this.” 

A factual account of the case and Stroud’s record and 
efforts made to help him, Bennett announced, appeared in 
a series of articles by Eve Edstrom, nationally-known 
award-winning columnist and reporter for the Washington 
Post. “Her material,’’ Bennett said, “is based on data that 
have been made available from time to time to the Senate 
Committee on National Penitentiaries. 

The Congressional Record of July 25, 1962 carries at 
the request of Senator Edward V. Long of Missouri the 
series of articles by Mrs. Edstrom. “In order for the 
entire Nation to know of heretofore unpublished facts 
concerning this convict,” said Senator Long, “I now ask 
unanimous consent that these articles be printed in the 
Record.” Senator Long is chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee concerned with federal penitentiaries. 

Copies of the Congressional Record reprint may be 
obtained from the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Department 
of Justice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Judge Walter Scott Criswell, 
Juvenile Court Judge, Dies 


The juvenile court lost one of its most prominent figures 
March 24 when Judge Walter Scott Criswell, 74, of the 
Juvenile Court at Jacksonville, Fla., succumbed from a 
heart attack while en route to a hospital. 

Judge Criswell was an active member of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and a past president. 
He became editor of the Council’s Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal in 1951 and continued in that capacity until 
shortly before his death. 

He was one of the principal movers in Florida’s juvenile 
court program. Shortly before his death he had been active 
in the formation of a Florida Juvenile Court Foundation. 


Chief Clerk in Probation Office 
Wins Secretary-of-the-Year Award 


Dorothy O’Rourke, chief clerk of the federal probation 
office at Phoenix, Ariz., was named in August as the 
“International Secretary of the Year.” Her election was 
announced in Chicago at the 17th annual convention of the 
National Secretaries Association (International). 

Miss O’Rourke came to the probation office in 1947 
directly from Arizona State University where she received 
her bachelor of arts degree in education. 

Asked what she considers to be the requirements for an 
excellent secretary, Miss O’Rourke said she needs: 

1. The basic skills—typing, shorthand, and such. 

2. Good human relations, not only among fellow em- 
ployees and boss, but also with all contacts, whether by 
correspondence, telephone, or in person. 

3. Beauty “within.” Beauty without is not important. 

4. Correct outward appearance. This includes cleanliness 
within and without, practical office attire, and perfection 
in every detail from the tip of her toes to the top of her 
head. 
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Classroom Brought 
Into Courtroom 


The Kings County Court probation department (Brook. 
lyn) received in July a grant of $12,135 from the U, §, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenders Control Act 
(President Kennedy’s Committee on Delinquency). 

The grant, according to Joseph A. Shelly, chief proba. 
tion officer, will result in the establishment of a 3-year 
program known as “Bringing the Classroom into the 
Courtroom—a Program of Undergraduate Student Train. 
ing.” 

A fully accredited 4-month work-study experience wil] 
be provided each year to selected college seniors from the 
14 colleges and universities in the metropolitan area, 
Students will engage in extensive field work under individ. 
ually assigned probation officers. They will sit in on inter. 
views and visit jails, police stations and the homes of 
defendants and probationers. The object is to provide a 
first-hand experience to students in dealing with youthful 
offenders before the Court. 

The program’s ultimate goal, Shelly said, is to encourage 
young people to enter the field of probation and prepare 
for the delinquency fight through further social work 
training and professional education. Former drug addicts, 
alcoholics, and gang members who have responded success- 
fully to probation will be used during classroom sessions, 

This will be the only project of its kind in the United 
States to demonstrate the role and effectiveness of proba- 
tion in the administration of justice, Shelly added. The 
program will be held in the new Brooklyn Supreme Court 
Building shortly after the merger of the County Court 
with the Supreme Court in September. 


School Dropouts 
On the Increase 


“T don’t care whether there are 5 million dropouts a 
year, or 2 million, or 1 million,” Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey remarked recently to an audience gathered at 
the headquarters of the National Education Association 
for a formal showing of The Dropout, a film produced by 
the NEA in cooperation with the Mental Health Film 
Board. “What matters,” Senator Humphrey asserted, “is 
that there is a problem, that it is growing, and that it 
dangerously infects every area of our society and economy.” 
The NEA has recently established a project on school 
dropouts to help clarify the role of the schools in dealing 
with a problem that has become of national concern. 

“The recent national concern about school dropouts is 
largely a response to the situation among out-of-school, 
unemployed youth in our great slum areas,” states Daniel 
Schreiber, director of the project. “Moreover, the situation 
threatens to grow drastically worse during the coming 
years.’ 

The Dropout, a 16mm black and white film stresses the 
hidden causes of dropouts in the family life, in the com- 
munity, and in the educational system and suggests possi- 
ble remedies. 

The film is available on loan through local mental 
health departments and societies, and local and university 
libraries. It may be purchased for $150 from the Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4. 

Another film, When I’m Old Enough . . . Goodbyel, 
tells about a bright, ambitious, likeable youngster who 
quits school and takes a job. His motives for dropping 
out and the problem he encounters on the outside are 
vividly and dramatically presented. The 28-minute film is 
produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates. Prints are 
available through local state employment services. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


1962 Shows Increase in Workload 
Of Federal Probation Officers 


A total of 56,986 persons were under the supervision of 
federal probation officers during the fiscal year 1962, 
according to preliminary figures released in September by 
Louis J. Sharp, chief of the division of probation of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. This 
js 2,523 more than the number supervised the year before. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were 36,663 persons 
under supervision compared with 35,065 in 1961. ‘ 

A total of 21,921 persons were received for supervision 

in 1962 compared with 20,356 in 1961, or an increase of 
7.7 percent. The number of probationers received for 
supervision went up 6 percent, from 11,937 in 1961 to 
12,658 in 1962. The number of parolees received increased 
14.7 percent and the number of military parolees 32.9 
ercent. 
, During 1962 there were 24,954 presentence investigations 
compared with 24,357 in 1961, an increase of 2.5 percent. 
There was an increase of 2.8 percent in the number of 
preparole investigations, from 6,725 to 6,913. 

For the third year in succession there has been an 
increase in workload units per officer. In 1962 the work- 
load per officer was 86 compared with the low of 83 in 
1959. In computing the average workload, 1 unit is given 
for each supervision case and 4 units for each presentence 
investigation. 

The proportion of probationers reported as violators 
during 1962 increased from 17.7 percent in 1961 to 18.2 
percent. The proportion of parolees who violated was 30.6 
percent, the same as last year. There was a decrease in 
mandatory release cases from 25.0 percent in 1961 to 22.7 
percent in 1962, and also in military parolees, from 6.5 
percent to 1.9 percent. ; 

During 1962 a monthly average of 19,251 probationers 
reported total earnings amounting to more than $55 mil- 
lion. The average yearly income in 1962 was $2,880. 

The daily per capita cost of probation in 1962 was 56 
cents a day compared with $5.35 for federal prisoners in 
federal institutions. 

The number of probation officer positions increased from 
506 in 1961 to 522 in 1962. These officers serve 175 field 
offices in the 90 district courts in the United States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam. 

The final figures will be published later in the year in 
the Annual Report of the Director of the Administrative 
Office. 


Conrad P. Printzlien, Former 
Brooklyn Probation Chief, Dies 


Conrad P. Printzlien, 75, former chief probation officer 
of the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, died September 5 at his home in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Printzlien attended Columbia University and re- 
ceived his law degree from Brooklyn Law School, being 
admitted to the New York Bar in 1918. He engaged in 
the private practice of law in Brooklyn until his appoint- 
ment in 1929 as an assistant U. S. attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York. Four years later he resigned to 
become the first chief probation officer for the District. 
He served in that capacity until his retirement in 1957. 
_A pioneer in the federal probation system, Mr. Printz- 
lien was one of the originators of the so-called “Brooklyn 
Plan” (deferred prosecution). Under the plan, which has 
been adopted throughout the country, the United States 
attorney, in worthy cases, may defer prosecution of juve- 
niles (under 18) for a definite period, contingent on good 
behavior, and place the juvenile under the supervision of 
a probation officer. On satisfactory completion of the term 
the U. S. attorney may close the case administratively. 
Where there is subsequent delinquency, he may process 
the original complaint forthwith. 

For a number of years Mr. Printzlien wrote the article 
mn probation for Collier’s Encyclopedia. 
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Dr. Harold M. Janney Leaves 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Dr. Harold M. Janney, medical director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons since 1953 and a member of the U. S. 
Public Health Service for 26 years, has been reassigned 
by the USPHS as chief of the Mental Health Career 
Development Program of the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Bethesda, Md. For most of his 26 years with 
the USPHS Dr. Janney has been assigned to Bureau of 
Prisons institutions, including Atlanta, Chillicothe, Engle- 
wood, Ashland, McNeil Island, and Leavenworth. 

Dr. Janney received his medical degree from Louisiana 
State University. He is a member of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and past president (1955-56) of the 
Medical Correctional Association. 


Dr. Charles E. Smith Named Medical 
Director of U. S. Bureau of Prisons 


Dr. Charles E. Smith, assistant medical director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1956, has been named 
medical director. He succeeds Dr. Harold M. Janney who 
will become chief of the Mental Health Carreer oe 
ment Program of the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Dr. Henry H. Kyle, chief medical officer at the U. S. 
penitentiary at McNeil Island since 1948 was named 
assistant medical director. He entered the U. S. Public 
Health Service in 1944. . 

A native of Omaha, Dr. Smith received his B.A. and 
M.D. degrees from George Washington University. He 
entered the U. S. Public Health Service in 1942. From 
1943 to 1945 he was with the Army medical corps in the 
European Theater and for 3 years was on duty with the 
Veterans Administration in Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 

Dr. Smith returned to the Public Health Service in 1949 
and was assigned to the Bureau of Prisons as chief 
medical officer of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Ashland, Ky. In 1951 he was sent to Springfield, Mo., as 
chief of the psychiatric service at the Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners. 

He is a fellow of the American Medical Association 
and the American Psychiatric Association, chairman of 
the Washington Branch of the Academy of Religion and 
Mental Health, and also chairman of the advisory council 
of the District of Columbia’s Institute for Criminological 
Research. He is a director of the Washington Area Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism. 

Dr. Smith will be in charge of medical and health 
services for 24,000 prisoners in 30 federal penal and 
correctional institutions. 


500,000 Cases Handled By 
Legal Aid Offices in 1961 


More than 500,000 civil and criminal cases for indigent 
clients were handled in 1961 by 346 legal aid and defender 
offices, according to an announcement by the National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association in August. 

The total gross cost of operation approached $6 million. 
This represents an increase of 8.8 percent in the number 
of cases handled, the Association said, and an increase of 
19.7 percent in gross cost of operation over 1960. 

Of the 236 offices handling civil cases, 143 were operated 
by paid staffs and 93 on a volunteer basis. More than half 
the support for all reporting offices was provided by Com- 
munity Chests and United Funds. Ninety-two defender 
offices handling criminal cases are public; 11, private; and 
7 derive support both from public and from private funds. 

The four cities whose legal aid offices handled the largest 
number of cases per thousand of population served were 
Washington, D. C., New Haven, Conn., New Bedford, 


Mass., and Springfield, Mass. 

The National Legal Aid and Defender Association is the 
coordinating body of individual legal aid and defender 
offices throughout the country which give legal assistance 
to indigent clients. 
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Chicago Probation Office Receives 
$3,500-Grant To Produce Film Strip 


The federal probation office at Chicago is the recipient 
of a $3,500-grant from the Wieboldt Foundation to produce 
a photographic slide and sound-track interpretation of the 
work of the federal probation officer with offenders and 
their families. 

To be produced in cooperation with the Federal Proba- 
tion Training Center, also at Chicago, the production will 
be completed by a commercial producer who will work with 
Chief Probation Officer Ben Meeker and his Chicago staff. 

According to Meeker, the film will be the first known 
project combining slide films and a sound track to describe 
the rehabilitative role of the probation officer in his efforts 
to restore law violators to useful lives in the community. 
The film will help clarify for the average citizen, Meeker 
said, the complex responsibility of the probation officer to 
the court and the community. 

The slide film tape will be used by the Training Center 
as a visual aid for new officers, graduate students assigned 
to the Center for field training, and also as a public in- 
formation service. 


Judge Frank L. Kloeb Paid 
Tribute on 25th Anniversary 


Judge Frank L. Kloeb of the United States District 
Court at Toledo was honored August 21 by the court 
family and many of his friends on the occasion of his 
25th anniversary as a federal judge. Bertha Payak, federal 
probation officer at Toledo, was mistress of ceremonies at 
the anniversary celebration. 

Judge Kloeb has had a long-time interest in the cor- 
rectional field, particularly probation. In 1959 he was the 
recipient of a meritorious award and bronze plaque pre- 
sented by the Lucas County Association of Correctional 
Workers (Toledo) for his “outstanding services in cor- 
rections, probation, and parole.” 

He was also presented during the same year with a 
scroll by the Toledo and Lucas County Bar Associations 
for “commendable service to the community, the State, 
and the Nation.” 


JUDGES 


“I can’t possibly see anyone at the moment.” 


Drawing by O’Brian; copyright 1962 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. Reproduction 
without written permission is forbidden. 
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Senator Dodd Pays Tribute to 
Antiaddiction Organization 


In a statement delivered on the Senate floor September 
6, Senator Thomas J. Dodd, chairman of the Senate's 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, gaye 
high praise to an antiaddiction organization in California 
called Synanon and referred to it as “a miracle on the 
beach at Santa Monica, a miracle that I feel can benef 
thousands of drug addicts.” 

“Drug addiction is one of the most baffling social and 
emotional diseases known to our society,” the Senator 
declared, “and so far, in spite of all of the efforts put 
forth, we have failed to find a cure for this terrible 
illness. We have failed in psychiatric treatment methods; 
and we have failed to eliminate narcotics addiction through 
punishment and correctional efforts.” 

Senator Dodd, who held hearings on the narcotic prob- 
lem in Los Angeles in August, said: 

“I have found a new social experiment operating on a 
small scale which, if followed through, studied, and im. 
proved by correctional experts, psychiatrists, and other 
social scientists, may lead the way in the future to an 
effective treatment for not only drug addicts, but also 
for criminals and juvenile delinquents guilty of other 
offenses. The program of which I speak, called Synanon, 
is operated in an abandoned armory where some 100 
heroic ex-addicts, young men and women, live and work 
and counsel one another.” 

The Dodd committee heard the testimony of seven of 
the inmates of Synanon. 

In explaining the success of the Synanon project thus 
far, Dodd stated: 

“At Synanon these once desperate men and women find 
a kind of refuge from the life they could not bear, but 
more than that, they find often for the first time a place 
where they can rest and heal their wounds. And more 
important, they find hope for recovery from the disease 
most had come to regard as incurable. 

“At Synanon they find a family, a human group, a 
society where each individual can live as a member of 
the community rather than as a patient, an inmate, or a 
prisoner. It is this kind of a sheltered environment, this 
kind of family-type atmosphere that is increasingly rec- 
—,- necessary for the emotional stability of human 

eings.’ 

Senator Dodd proposed that the National Institute of 
Mental Health provide funds for the expansion of this 
program and the introduction of other Synanons in high 
addiction areas of the United States. 

An article on the Synanon organization, entitled “The 
Anticriminal Society: Synanon,” appears on pages 50-57 
of this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Two Additional Judges Named 
To D. C. Juvenile Court 


President Kennedy nominated in September Washington 
attorney Morris Miller to be chief judge of the 3-judge 
District of Columbia juvenile court. He also nominated 
Marjorie McKenzie Lawson, an attorney, to be an associate 
judge of the court. The two appointments were approved 
by the U. S. Senate September 20. 

Judge Miller, 54, has been active in civic affairs in 
the city. As a member of the Juvenile Court’s advisory 
committee, a member of the Urban Renewal Council, 4 
board member of the Washington Planning and Housing 
Association, and counsel for the Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies, Judge Miller has knowledge of the 
problems of the long understaffed Juvenile Court. 

Judge Lawson, 50, combines experience as a_ social 
worker with legal experience. She is a graduate in law 
from Columbia University and received a certificate in 
social work from the University of Michigan. 

Judge Orman W. Ketcham, the third judge on the court, 
was first appointed in 1957. 
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Major Crimes in United States 
Increase 3 Percent, FBI Reports 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy has released in- 
} formation from FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports for 1961 
as made available to him by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, showing that major crimes committed in the 
United States in 1961 have again reached an all-time high 
with a 8 percent increase over the previous high level set 

The number of crimes committed in the various individ- 
ual categories showed the following percentage changes 
from 1960: Murder, down 4 percent; forcible rape, un- 
} changed; robbery, down 1 percent; aggravated assault 
and auto theft, up 2 percent; burglary and larceny $50 
and over, up 4 percent. : 

Commenting on the increase in crime in the United 
States, Hoover said “that we have yet to learn as a Nation 
that law enforcement is everybody’s business, and that 
crime can only be curtailed by effective law-enforcement 
agencies backed by aroused citizens.” 


Harry J. Anslinger, Bureau of 
Narcotics Commissioner, Retires 


Harry J. Anslinger, commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Narcotics since it was established 32 years ago, retired 
July 5. He had reached the mandatory retirement age 
of 70. He is succeeded by Deputy Commissioner Henry L. 
Giordano who entered government service in 1941 as an 
’ agent with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics at Seattle. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Commissioner Anslinger 
studied at Pennsylvania State University and also the 
Washington College of Law where he received his LL.B. 
degree. 

He began his government career in 1917. In 1926 he 
was a United States delegate to the Conference on Sup- 
pression of Smuggling, at London. Since that time he has 
represented the Government at numerous international 
meetings on drug traffic and control. In 1957 he was named 
chairman of the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

cies Anslinger is the author of The Traffic in 
Narcotics and has written extensively on the subject of 
narcotic drugs for general periodicals, police officers maga- 
zines, and medical and pharmaceutical journals. He is the 
recipient of a number of awards for his special achieve- 
ments in the field of narcotic drugs and is a member of 
many professional organizations. 

Commissioner Giordano, 48, received a degree in phar- 
macy from the University of California in 1934. He 
practiced as a registered pharmacist in San Francisco 
from 1934 until he came to the Bureau of Narcotics. He 
was a district supervisor in Kansas City and in 1955-1956 
served as chief investigator for the House of Representa- 
tive’s Ways and Means Subcommittee on Narcotics. Fol- 
lowing this assignment he was designated field supervisor 
of the Bureau. In September 1956 he was named assistant 
deputy commissioner and a year later was promoted to 
assistant to the commissioner. He was named deputy com- 
missioner of narcotics in 1958. 


Alexander J. Moore, Federal 
Probation Officer, Succumbs 


Alexander J. Moore, supervising probation officer for 
» the United States District Court at Brooklyn, died August 
27, 4 days following what apparently was a stroke. 

A graduate of New York University and a graduate 
student at Fordham University, Mr. Moore was a social 
) investigator for the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare for 9 years before joining the federal probation sys- 
tem in 1944. He was named a supervising probation officer 
in 1960. 

} Mr. Moore is survived by his wife, Eldora, and a 

daughter who reside at 3316 Avenue L., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Senate Subcommittee on National 
Penitentiaries Submits Report 


The U. S. Senate Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries submitted its current report of federal penal and 
correctional institutions on July 11, 1962. Among the 
recommendations of the Subcommittee are the following: 

1. That necessary annual funds to carry out long-range 
construction plan should be authorized by Congress. The 
present urgent institutional needs and the projected future 
growth in prisoner population indicate a necessity for 
construction of at least two institutions annually for the 
next 4 years. 

2. That the Attorney General review the tendency of 
U. S. attorneys in many sections of the country to 
accept for prosecution minor and technical offenders whose 
problems are inherently the responsibilities of local and 
state agencies. 

3. That early hearings be held to study S. 2879, which 
would authorize certain convicted defendants to appeal 
their sentences on the grounds of excessiveness. The study 
is aimed at finding an orderly means of correcting sen- 
tences which glaringly exceed those generally imposed in 
federal jurisdiction. 

4. That early hearings be held on proposals providing 
for compulsory civil commitment of certain drug addicts 
and the criminal commitment of other addicts under inde- 
terminate sentencing procedures which the trial court may 
use at its discretion to facilitate the treatment of their 
addiction. 

5. That an early study be authorized on the need for 
further revision of the criminal statutes of the U. S. Code. 

6. That the Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts 
be given the necessary resources to make followup studies 
on offenders supervised on parole or probation by federal 
probation officers. 

The Subcommittee found that the federal prison system 
has been operated on a relatively high level of efficiency 
while burdened by overcrowding, plant deterioration, an 
budgetary and personnel shortages. Prison Director James 
V. Bennett and his staff were commended for their 
continued diligence in maintaining the safe custody of 
committed offenders and in providing them with the pro- 
fessional treatment intended to make them better citizens. 

Commenting on the report, Senator Edward V. Long, 
chairman of the Subcommittee, said: 

“In my numerous contacts with Director Bennett over 
the past year, I have been tremendously impressed by his 
grasp of the problems of law enforcement and corrections. 
I have, of course, been familiar for many years with his 
outstanding reputation and accomplishments. I consider 
my official relationship with him to be one of the many 
pleasant aspects of my post on this committee.” 


White House Conference on Narcotic and 
Drug Abuse To Be Held September 27-28 


Four hundred national authorities and leaders in fields 
relating to the narcotic problem have been invited to 
participate in the White House Conference on Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse, September 27 and 28, 1962. Representa- 
tives of the law-enforcement, correctional, judiciary, legal, 
medical, sociological, educational, legislative research, 
pharmaceutical, and mass media fields will be in attend- 
ance. 

The President of the United States will address the 
opening session. The Attorney General will serve as chair- 
man of the Conference and will speak both days. 

The aims of the Conference are to re-examine the entire 
problem of narcotics use in the United States; to empha- 
size the lack of firm data in the area of drug abuse; 
to separate current controversies in those areas where 
there are clear data and where there are no clear data; 
to get all responsible parties to address themselves to the 
immediate problem of the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug abuses and supporting research; and to re-examine 
and redefine the specialized vocabulary used to enable all 
responsible disciplines to speak without confusion and 
misinterpretation. 
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Penitentiaries Offer 
Unlimited Possibilities! 


United States District Court Judge Kenneth P. Grubb 
at Milwaukee received from an inmate at the U. S. peni- 
tentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., a letter dated June 29, 
which helped start his day right. The letter, in part, reads 
as follows: 

“Since every judge has some interest in post facto events 
concerning cases that have been before the bench, I have 
a rather ironic anecdote that may top all events. 

“During December 1960 and January 1961, if you recall, 
I was before you on several occasions for an attempted 
burglary ... . If you will recall, it was unsuccessful 
and nothing was taken. 

“Here at Terre Haute I am chief procurement clerk in 
the institution business office. Here in my office is also 
a large safe, left unlocked and used for filing space for 
an unknown number of years. 

“But the other day the inevitable occurred. While looking 
up some contracts I noticed some loose paper sticking out 
of a loose panel. Being curious I removed it and discovered 
a sack full of fifty-dollar bills missing since about 1943. 
I was in a position to keep them, but having learned 
additional rewards of honesty, I turned them in. The 
administration was gratified and has recommended a meri- 
torious award for me. 

“Just goes to show,” the inmate concluded, “that even 
penitentiaries offer unlimited possibilities.” 


Progress Being Made on New Federal 
Penitentiary at Marion, Illinois 


The first completely new institution to be constructed 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons in more than 20 years 
is taking shape at Marion, Illinois. May 1963 is the date 
set for the contractor to complete his work on the maxi- 
mum-custody, 600-capacity institution. Inmates will then 
landscape, paint, and clean the facility prior to its full 
activation. 

The new institution is near the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s Center for the Study of Crime and Corrections, 
directed by Myrl E. Alexander, formerly assistant director 
of field operations for the Bureau of Prisons. He is assisted 
by Dr. Benjamin Frank, also recently retired from the 
Bureau. It is planned, according to James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, that there will 
be a close working relationship between the Center and 
the new institution. 


Prison Escapes 
Do Not Pay Off 


Escape attempts do not pay off for California depart- 
ment of corrections inmates, according to Director Walter 
Dunbar. Of the medium-, maximum-, and close-custody 
inmates who have escaped during the past 10 years, only 
2 are still at large. One of them is a 1961 fugitive and 
the other a 1962 fugitive. Of the 16 who escaped in 1961, 
15 have been recaptured. 


Nalline Efficiency 
Studies Continue 


The Northern Reception-Guidance Center of California’s 
department of corrections began a series of nalline effi- 
ciency studies recently. Expected to last a year, the re- 
search is being sponsored by Hine Laboratories at San 
Francisco. 

Thirty inmates will be given hypodermic injections of 
synthetic morphine or a derivative twice a month. They 
then will be given nalline and placed under observation 
12 to 24 hours. The amount of nalline response will be 
recorded and group findings for the 360 men during the 
“ will be correlated. Only known narcotic users will 

permitted to volunteer, thus precluding any chance of 
addiction by nonusers. 


Peter P. Lejins Installed as President 
Of the American Correctional Association 


Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology at the University 
of Maryland since 1941, was installed as president of the 
American Correctional Association at the annual meeting 
of the 92nd Congress of Correction held in Philadelphia, 
September 20. 

Harry C. Tinsley, chief of the division of corrections 
for the State of California, was elected president designate, 

Professor Lejins received his doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Chicago in 1937. He was a member 
of the United States delegation to the 12th Internationa] 
Congress of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission in 1950 and the United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
in 1955 and 1960. For 11 years he was chairman of the 
ACA’s research, statistics, and planning committee. He 
was president of the Prisoner’s Aid Association of Mary. 
land from 1957 to 1959. 

In 1958 Professor Lejins was chairman of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s committee on uniform crime 
reporting which was responsible for making many changes 
in the Bureau’s statistical procedures. 

More than 1,300 representatives from 41 states were 
in attendance at the Congress. 

H. G. Moeller, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, was appointed by professor Lejins as program 
chairman for the 93rd annual Congress to be held at 
Portland, Oregon, August 25 to 29. 


E. R. Cass Retires From American 
Correctional Association After 40 Years 


E. R. Cass, general secretary of the American Corre. 
tional Association since 1922, announced his retirement 
at the annual meeting of the 92nd annual Congress of 
Correction at Philadelphia, September 20. 

Active in the social welfare field for 52 years, Commis- 
sioner Cass was first identified with the correctional field 
when he became assistant secretary of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York (now the Correctional Association of 
New York) in 1913. Since 1922 he has been its general sec- 
retary. He served simultaneously as general secretary of 
the American Prison Association (now the American Cor- 
rectional Association). In 1928 he was the Association's 
president. 

In 1935 Commissioner Cass was appointed by Governor 
Lehman as a member of the state probation commission. 
Two years later he was appointed to the New York State 
Commission of Correction. He was elected vice chairman 
in 1956 and continues to serve in that capacity. 

Commissioner Cass has served on a number of delega- 
tions to international penal and penitentiary conferences. 
In 1950 he was appointed by the President of the United 
States as an official delegate to the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congress at The Hague. In 1955, on 
appointment of the President, he attended the First Inter- 
national Prison Congress held at Geneva under the aus. 
pices of the United Nations. In 1960 he was an official 
United States delegate to the Second United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
the Offender, at London. 

Commissioner Cass was commended by both Governor 
Dewey and Governor Rockefeller for his distinctive con- 
tributions to corrections in New York State. 

Governor Dewey said: “ . . . You have rendered fine 
and devoted service to the cause of penology in the Nation. 
Your special attention to the problems of our State has 
been continuously gratifying to me.” 

Governor Rockefeller said: “ ...I wish to congratulate 
you on your 25 years of devoted service as a member of 
the New York State Commission of Correction. The recog: 
nition you have won throughout the United States and 
the world attests to the distinction of your service in the 
exacting field of correction. May the State of New York 
continue to have the benefits of your distinguished servic 
for many years to come.” 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Russell G. Oswald, chairman of the New York State 
Board of Parole, was reappointed by Governor Rockefeller 
to an additional 6-year term, expiring June 1968. Oswald 
became a member of the Board in 1957 and was elected 
chairman in 1958. On June 18 he was re-elected chairman 
for his new term by the members of the Board of Parole. 


Mark S. Richmond, warden of the Connecticut State 
Prison for the past 5 years, has resigned to accept a 
position as director-secretary of the Citizens Action 
Program in Massachusetts sponsored by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. He was with the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons for many years before going 
to Connecticut. 

Hiram A. Nicholson, district supervisor of probation for 
the Michigan Department of Corrections at Bay City, 
retired August 1 after 25 years of service. During that 
time model probation programs were set up in the Muni- 
cipal Court at Bay City, Municipal Court at Saginaw 
City, and Genesee County Circuit Court at Flint. Nichol- 
son helped establish and guide the Saginaw County 
Probation Demonstration Project. 

Donald Saltzman, director of the Penfield (N.Y.) Rec- 
reation Commission, has been appointed field representa- 
tive for a new Division of Youth territory in Western New 
York. A graduate of Cortland State Teachers College 
with a master’s in recreation administration from the 
University of Illinois, Saltzman serves seven counties, 
assisting communities with their youth problems. His office 
is in Rochester. 

Sammy Davis, Jr., well-known entertainer, recently told 
3,000 Folsom Prison (California) inmates that he will 
make every effort to interest other stage folks to enter- 
tain prisoners throughout the country. “We should be 
ashamed of ourselves for not doing it before,” he said. 

Yinland has no serious youth problem, according to the 
March 18 issue of the New York Times. The Council 
of Finnish Youth Organizations, representing various 
churches with more than 300,000 members and leaders, 
states that continued influence of religious teachings has 
kept the country free of serious youth problems. 


Louis M. Parinow, former staff member of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society is now director of social service 
for the Delaware Department of Corrections. 

Dr. Maicolm Klein, director of the John Tracy Clinic 
in Los Angeles, has been named research director of the 
Ford Foundation Group Guidance Research Project. Dr. 
Klein has his doctorate in psychology from Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Roy W. Smith, United States probation officer at Tulsa, 
Okla., retired August 17 after 20 years of service. A grad- 
uate of the University of Tulsa, he also holds a master’s 
degree from that University. 


Ralph A. Norton, United States probation officer at 
New York City, retired August 17. Prior to entering the 
federal probation service in 1937, Norton was active in 
Y.M.C.A. work. 


Raymond W. Houston, commissioner of New York State’s 
department of social welfare, retired July 1 after many 
years of public welfare service. 


New Jersey’s first halfway house, financed by a National 
Institute of Mental Health grant of $60,000 a year for 3 
years, will soon be opened. It will serve as a combination 
boarding house, employment center, counseling service, 
and therapy unit for selected parolees from the Borden- 
town Reformatory. 


The National Association of Attorneys General, at their 
annual meeting in San Juan, Puerto Rico, urged the 
establishment of a federal narcotics hospital in New York 
and other centers where narcotics addiction is a serious 
community problem. The resolution was sponsored by the 
New York State attorney general who described his 


State as “by far the most active center of drug addiction 
in the Nation.” 
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The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges will have 
the American Bar Center, at Chicago, as its national 
headquarters. The organization has a membership of 
1,600 juvenile court judges. 

Volunteer inmates of the Iowa State Penitentiary re- 
cently completed 3 weeks on a special diet to determine 
the minimum amount of food and water on which a person 
can exist if confined to a fallout shelter for an extended 
period. Some lost as much as 16 pounds in the 3-week 
period. Pertinent findings resulted from the experiment. 

Loran R. Pyles, juvenile probation officer in Bristol, 
Va., was recently presented the “Good Government Award” 
by the Bristol Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Edward R. Cass Youth Rehabilitation Camp, named 
in honor of the long-time general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association and the Correctional Asso- 
ciation of New York, was subject _of a feature article 
in the June 18 issue of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
The camp is administered by the New York State Division 
for Youth. Cass was honored on May 28 by the National 
Conference of Social Welfare for 50 years of consecutive 
membership. 


Alcoholics Anonymous currently numbers 20,451 mem- 
bers in 501 prison AA groups. : 


Roberts J. Wright, member of the New York State 
Parole Board and editor of the American Journal of 
Correction, received on June 9 the Tarbell Medallion, 
highest award given an alumnus of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Third Research Conference on Criminology and 
Delinquency, under the auspices of the Quebec Corrections 
Society, will be held at the University of Montreal, 
November 20 and 21. Requests for information about 
the conference should be directed to Dr. Bruno M. Cormier, 
509 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 18, Canada. 


Robert R. Benson, chief of the psychological services 
at the Montgomery County Juvenile Court at Dayton, 
Ohio, will conduct a 3-semester-hour graduate course, 
“Psychological Re-education of Delinquents,” at the Uni- 
versity of Dayton graduate school of education during the 
1962-1963 term. Emphasis will be placed on the “diagnostic 
and therapeutic aspects of interpersonal relationships 
with a psychocultural approach to the re-education of 
youth with antisocial habits.” 


John C. Schapps, western regional director of the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, has been 
appointed a juvenile court referee in the Superior Court 
of Los Angeles County. Shapps began his probation 
career with the Los Score County Probation Depart- 
ment in 1927. He assumed his new post on August 6. 

Cletus J. Fitzharris has been reappointed vice chairman 
of the California Adult Authority, a position he has 
held since 1959. He has been a board member since 1955 
and was formerly associate warden at Soledad and San 
Quentin. Earlier he was secretary of the State Board 
of Prison Terms and Paroles at Chino. 


California’s Medical Facility indicated in a report 
released May 15 that 99.5 percent of the 3,881 nalline 
tests given parolees (formerly narcotic addicts) during 


January it negative results. This indicates no heroin 
use. 


Sixty million gallons of “moonshine” are produced 
annually according to the May-June 1962 issue of the 
NCCD News. This constitutes 20 percent of all liquor 
consumed. It is estimated that about 200,000 persons are 
engaged in the billion-dollar business, the News points out. 
In 1960 Connecticut had 9 seizures of stills, Alabama 
4,768, and Georgia 3,527. 


Three Correctional Training Facility inmates recently 
were awarded California State pasteurizer’s licenses 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


Leon Eisenberg, M.D., psychiatrist-in-charge of chil- 
dren’s psychiatric service at John Hopkins Hospital 
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in Baltimore, has been appointed editor of the American 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry. He succeeds Dr. George E. 

Gardner who resigned after 14 years as editor. Dr. Eisen- 

| will begin his editorial duties with the January 
issue. 


The Lions Club at Chino, California contributed in May 
a Braille writer to a 24-year-old inmate of the California 
Institution for Men. The writer will enable the man, 
who is losing his sight, to communicate with others able 
to read Braille. 


Thirty-seven inmates of California’s Mens Colony East 
Facility recently gave blood for 9-year-old Linda Parker of 
Grover City. She was badly burned in a fire. 


Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, addressed the Third Annual Institute of Juvenile 
and Criminal Court Judges of Indiana, held at Wabash 
College in June. He spoke on formal and informal training 
opportunities and programs for probation officers. He also 
was a panel discussant July 18 and 19 on the Indiana 
Citizens Council on Crime and Delinquency which con- 
ducted workshops on probation, parole, and treatment. 


California’s Cuesta Conservation Camp at the West Fa- 
cility of the Mens Colony sent fire-fighting crews in the 
Paso Robles and Cholame areas several times during July. 
A total of 2,907 man-hours were spent fighting four fires. 
One of the fires required four crews continuously on an 
interchanging schedule for 4 days. 


Kiyoski Patrick Okura, chief probation officer for the 
juvenile court of Douglas County, Omaha, Nebraska, has 
been elected president of the Japanese-American Citizen’s 
League. The League has 20,000 members and 88 chapters. 
Okura was a psychologist at Boys Town, Nebraska for 16 
years before he was appointed to the juvenile court staff 
in 1959. He is past president of the Nebraska Welfare 
Association. 


Dr. William J. Woodham, Jr., superintendent of public 
instruction for Escambia County, Pensacola, Fla., has been 
named to the Governor’s Advisory Council on Adult Cor- 
rections and Prison Industries. 


H. G. Cochran, Jr., resigned recently as director of the 
Florida Division of Corrections to enter private business. 
He has been replaced by Louie Wainwright, formerly 
superintendent of the Avon Park Correctional Institution. 

Crime in Modern Society, a criminology text by Mabel A. 
Elliott, Ph.D., chairman of the department of sociology at 
Chatham College in Pittsburgh and Irene Heinz Given 
professor of sociology, was recently translated in Serbo- 
Croation. Translator of the text is Dr. Dragoljub V. 
Dimitrijevic, a university professor at Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Second International Conference of the World Union 
of Organizations for the Safeguard of Youth will be held 
May 20 to 25, 1963 in Brussels, Belgium. General theme 
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